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TKANSLATOE’S PREFACE. 


This translation of a work, well-known and largely used in 
th.e Catholic Schools of Q-ermany, has been made with a view to 
provide for Catholic students of philosophy in our English 
speaking Colleges, a trustworthy manual of the History of 
Philosophy. Students will find in this work a fulness of infor- 
mation unusual in a handbook. And they will further find that the 
Soh-ools of Philosophy which have grown up within the Church, 
or have stood in close relation with her teaching, here receive 
explicit and adequate notice. In this respect the work offers an 
advantage not provided by the text-books on which om Catholic 
Sclxools have hitherto been forced to rely. Perhaps the manual 
hitherto most largely used by our Catholic students, in their 
study of the History of Philosophy, has been Sehwegler’s Hand- 
book, translated by Dr. Stirling. How far such a work falls short 
of the requirements of Catholic students is shown by the fact that 
the author omits from his history all treatment of Scholastic 
Philosophy, ffis reasons for this omission arc thus set forth : 
“ "We exclude also Scholasticism, or the Philosophy of the 
Christian middle ages ; which belongs (being not so much 
philosophy as rather a reflecting or a philosophizing within the 
pre-suppositions of a positive religion, and therefore essentially 
theology) to the historical science of the Christian dogmas.” 
Philosophy within the limits of a positive religion is of prime im- 
portance to the Catholic student, and a work from which the 
history of this portion of philosophy is excluded, must be a 
defective aid in the studies he is supposed to prosecute. Another 
advantage which the history here offered possesses over most Ger- 
man works on the same subject, is its clearness of statement, and 
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general intelligibility of language. Por tbe beginner at all events, 
such, phrases as Sch-weglers definition of philosophy : “the thought 
totality of the empirical finite,” are neither very definite nor 
very luminous. The simple phraseology and definite conceptions 
of Dr. Stbckl’s work contrast strongly with this vagueness of ex- 
pression and mistiness of thought. Readers of TJeberweg’s His- 
tory of Philosophy will notice that in many parts of his work 
Dr. Stbckl has followed not only the thought but the very words 
of that writer. In the German text of his book, Di'. Stbckl is 
careful to acknowledge by italics what he borrows from Ueber- 
weg. In the translation these italics are not always inserted ; it 
was not considered that the quotation marks would be of import- 
ance to our students. The Translator acknowledges gratefully 
the courtesy of Dr. Stbckl and of his German publisher, Herr 
Kirchheim, in authorising this translation. 

IJxiVERSITY COLI.EGE, DuBLUST, 

June, 1887 
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It is not 'without cause that in the modern teaching of philosophy- 
great importance is attached to the History of Philosophy. In 
itself it is a deeply interesting study to follo-w the progress of 
philosophical thought through the course of its development. 
But our interest in the study increases when we observe that 
the History of Philosophy teaches us into what by-paths the 
human mind wanders when it abjures the guidance of Christi- 
anity, and that it indicates to us the safe route to follow if we 
would arrive at the true term of speculative inquiry. 

A “ Handbook of the History of Philosophy ” which sketches 
the course philosophy has followed in its development, and 
the leading philosophical systems through which that progress 
had been effected, cannot fail to have its use for the student 
who seeks a safe way through this vast and varied field of study. 

In the present Handbook I have endeavoured to provide 
for the student a help of this sort. There are, indeed, many 
Handbooks already in existence. But those, for the most part, 
do not view the subject from the Catholic standpoint, and are 
not sufiS-oiently safe g-uides for Catholic students. In this re- 
spect, the present work, will, it is hoped, meet a want not 
hitherto satisfied. In composing this Handbook, I have fol- 
lowed the plan of my larger work on the History of Philosophy. 
I have also largely made use of the well-known works of Rit-ter, 
Sigwart, Hixner, Zeller, IJsohold, Erdmann, and IJoberweg. 
I am specially indebted to Ueberweg’s work, which is very com- 
plete in its account of the literature of this stibjeet, and I have 
largely drawn on it in this respect. 
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In the case of each philosopher, I have cited, as far as pos- 
sible, the original works in which his opinions are contained, 
and have indicated with regard to the more important, the 
modern works in which their systems are discnssed . To enter 
at further length into the literature connected with their systems, 
or to cite from their works in greater detail was not permitted 
by the character of the manual on which I was engaged. 

The present work will serve as a sort of complement to my 
Handbook of Philosophy (2nd Edit., Kirchheim, Mainz). In every 
science the complement of scientific theory is the history of the 
science, that is of the actual process of development through 
which the science has passed. The rule holds good for 
Philosophy. 

May this work, by the blessing of God, be found of avail 
to promote the study of philosophy in union with the spirit of 
Christianity, and to advance the philosophical education of our 
Catholic youth. 

Munster^ ^fh September, 1870. 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In offering to the public this Second Edition of the Handbook 
of the History of Philosophy^ I have not to announce any 
change in the arrangement of the work. Here and there some 
slight omissions have been supplied, and certain needful expla- 
nations added. The literature of the subject has, however, been 
noticed more fully, and the developments of recent philosophy 
have been accorded more attention than in the First Edition. 
These changes have added somewhat to the size of the volume. 

History, it is said, is a good teacher. This is specially 
true of the History of Philosophy. It teaches us that anarchy 
has invaded the realm of mind whenever and wherever 
Eevelation, and the depository of revelation — ^the Church — have 
been discarded ; wherever the peoples “ have risen up against 
the Lord and against His Christ ” ; and it shows that anarchy 
has subsided only when men have returned to Q-od and to His 
Church. The History of Philosophy thus throws light upon 
our present surroundings. If the men who now “ have risen 
up against the Lord and against His Christ ” were capable of 
instruction, they would learn from history that they are draw- 
ing society in Europe to the verge of an abyss. We have no hope 
that they will learn any such lesson. But for those who have 
not bowed the knee to Baal,” who have not sacrificed their in- 
dependence of thought to the prejudices of party, the History of 
Philosophy will serve as an incitement to hold fast to truth, 
though it be persecuted and despised, certain that now, as ever, 
it must triumph in the end. 

Eichsfatt, '2i\st Juno, 1875. 
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§ 1 . 

1. Looked at from the subjective staudpomt, Philosophy is nothing more 
than the effort of discursive thought to reach the highest and ultimate 
reasons of all things that are, in the measure in which this end is 
attainable by mere reason. The task which the human mind undertakes 
in this study is very vast and very difficult. For this reason it lay in the 
nature of things that Philosophy should not reach its perfect development 
at a bound—tnat in the course of centuries many thinkers should set 
themselves to the solution of the great problem, and should devote the 
power of intellect allotted them to attain, as best they could, the end of 
philosophical inquuy. In this way the course of time has brought forth 
many philosophical systems. Each of these represents the labour which 
its author has expended in the investigation of the ultimate reasons of 
things that are, and the results he has attained by this inquiry. 

2. The philosophical systems with which the history of the human race 
confronts us are not only many in number; they furthermore differ from 
one another as well in Matter as in Form. The sum of truth is greater 
in one than in another; and some seem in this respect to have 
failed altogether ; some systems are of wider comprehensive range, 
taking in the whole domain of speculative thought ; others axe devoted 
to a special field of philosophical inquiry ; some are, in their arrange- 
ment, rigidly systematic— in others the several parts seem loosely 
bound together, the effort after system is not prominently apparent If 
we seek the reasons of this diversity, we shall find them, partly in the 
gimt range and difficulty of the task which Philosophy sete the human 
mind, partly in the different points of view adopted by the several 
thinkers, and partly in extrinsic conditions— in the infiuences exerdsod 
' upon the several thinkers by the circumstances in which they lived. 

8. In spite, however, of this diversity we find a certain inner connection 
between the several philosophical systems which succeed one another in 
time. The results attained by earlier philosophers were not lost upon 
those who succeeded them. The latter ma^ the theories of their 
predecessors part of their own systems, when they held them to be 
satisfactorily established. If they considered them insufficiently proved, 
or wholly false, they set up in opposition to them other principles which 
appeared to them more tenable. Thus there came to be established a 
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certain rntrinaio order of connection between the snccessive systems, 
corresponding to the extrinsic order of snccession in time. One |>hilo- 
sophic system refers ns to another, and each can be understood in its 
•f nil significance only in connection with others to which it stands 
immediately rdhited. 

4. This iTiTiftr connection between the successive systems of Philosophy 
gives a reason why, with the progress of time, a continuous developmmt 
of Philosophy and phfiosophic thought is observable. Bach succeeding 
tliiTiTrar had Woife him, in the systems of his predecessors, the resulte 
hitherto achieved by philosophical inquiry. These were in part available 
for the construction of his own system. In part they had to be refuted, 
and the philosopher, in order to set right the teaching in question, was 
led to a deeper stody of the subject matter concerned. His system would 
naturally be more highly perfected than those of his predecessors — 
a distinot advance upon them. The succession of philosophical systems 
in is thus seen to involve a progressive development of Philosophy 
itsdf, a constant advance towards the perfection of philosophic know- 


ledge. 

5. It must, indeed, be admitted that this advance has not always been 
uninterrupted. The human race does not advance to the goal of per- 
fection fixed for it by God in undisturbed progress. It passes through 
periods of storm and profound disturbance, though these, in their 
measure, seem ultimately to purify and perfect it. So it is with tho 
progress of Philosophy. Periods of difficulty and danger arise, which 
sometimes interrupt for centuries the progress of philosophical thought. 
Systems imposmg in their grandeur, and rich in the possession of truth, 
are abandoned for others that are at once poor and pretentious ; and 
these failing to satisfy the human mind, a moment comes when philo- 
sophical inquiry is thrown aside as without utility and without fruit, 
and Scepticism or Materialism reigns instead. These, however, are but 
moments of crisis. They do not last for ever. They even serve to 
impel the human mind to higher efiorts of inquiry wmen the crisis is 
past. Bor the errors which come to the surface in these periods of 
stormy confusion call for repression and competent refutation, and 
thus obUge the philosopher to make deeper the foundations, and 
more extended the range of his philosophic Imowledge. 

6. It will appear from what we have been saying that it is a profitable 
study to make acqpintance with the successive philosophical systems, 
as well in themsmves as in their mutual connection, and in this way 
to follow Btq> by step the develo^ent of philosophic knowledge as it 
manifests itself in the series. The mind is roused and strengthened 
by observing how many hi^y-gifted men have, out of mere love of 
truth, laboured with untiling to build up ^e great structure of 
philosophical science, and have furthered by their efforts tho har- 
monious development of man’s spiritual life ; while at the some time 
it is protected against pride and self-dec^tion by learning how weak it is, 
notwithsl^din^ the great thoughts with which it teems. Furthermore, 
he who will achieve anything like a higher philosopHoal knowledge must 
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make acquamtance \nth the opinions and methods which philosophical 
investigation has already’ called into existence, that he may estimate the 
problems before him aright, and avoid every one-sidedness from which 
others have already escaped.” We cannot, however, be required to 
study all philosopmcal systems with the same attention. We must 
(diieny occupy ourselves with those which stand out prominently above 
the rest, and round which the others group themselves as round so 
many centres. 

7 . We are now in a position to form a right notion of the history of 
Philosophy. Objectively considered, it is nothing more than the series 
of philosophical systems which have appeared in time, and the de- 
velopment of philosophical knowledge as manifested in them. In the 
subjective sense— wim which we are noT^' concerned — ^the history of 
Philosophy is an exposition of the successive systems of Philosophy, 
setting forth their contents, their mutual connection, and the pro- 
gressive development of philosophical knowledge represented in them. 

8. A history of Philosophy thus involves three requirements : 

The contents of the several philosophical systems must be set 
forth with the greatest attainable clearness, and with all possible com- 
pleteness. The historian must address himself to his task cautiously, 
thoughtfully, dispassionately and impartially. It must be his first 
effort to set forth each philosophical system esnctly according to the 
mind of its author, to omit nothing which is essential, and to add 
nothing. 

In the second place, the history of Philosophy has to make 
dear the relation in which each system stands to those which preceded 
it, what elements it has borrowed from them, or in what antagonism it 
stands to them. And again, it has to show what influence ea^ system 
has exercised upon those that followed, how its principles have been 
subsequently expwded, transformed, or otherwise modified, that its 
bearing and sig^cance may be fully understood. 

In the third place, the history of Philosophy must indicate how 
far a given system has been an advance or a falling back in philo- 
sophical knowle^, that we may be able to fix its pki% in the order of 
devdopment which philosophy has followed. 

9. As regards the method to be applied by the historian of Philosophy 
in the execution of his task, the question arises, which of the two 
methods, the a priori or the a posteriori^ meets the requirements of a 
history of Philosophy such as we have described ? To this we reply ; 

The a prmH mewod lays down a pre-established principle as the 
foundation of the whole historical system, and from this derives all the 
systems which have appeared in time, showing their contents and the 
order of succession in which they have appeared to be alike necessary 
results of the devebpment of the priuciple assumed. It is thus that 
Hegel, in his “ Histoiy of Philosophy,” W endeavoured to establish, 
on a priori grounds, that the sevem philosophical systems which the 
course of time has brought forth are no more than isolated, imperfect 
elements of the Absolute Philosophy— the Hegelian. This successive 
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realisation of the sereial elements of the Absolute Philosophy was 
requir^, in order that the gradual synthesis of contradictions might at 
last give rise to the perfect Philosophy, that is to say, that God might 
attain to perfect consciousness in the mind of man. This a prion 
method of Hegel has found many imitators, though the pantheistia 
principle has not in aU cases been an assumption in these methods. 

But a priori constructions of history after this fashion must be 
peremptorily rejected as unjustihable and'mistahen. In the first place, 
an exact knowledge of the various systems, as their authors maned 
them, is not possible if we view their development in the light of a 
philosopHcal theory of our own, and study them only as seen through 
this m^um. Under such circumstances the several systems will be 
judged according to the standard and the requirements of our own. 
The tendencies and opinions of the historian himself will be apparent at 
every turn, but what the authors of the systems under discussion thought, 
and aimed at, will not be put before us. In the second place — and thia 
argument is decisive — systems of Philosophy come before us as facts of 
history, and as such they are contingent, not necessary. The contingent 
cannot be proved a necessity; he who undertakes’ such a proof is 
forced to deny the contingent character of all historical facts — a pro- 
ceeding whicli involves assumptions that belong either to Pantheism or 
Materialism. 

The a posteriori method is theonlymethod which accords with the notion 
of a historj' of Philosophy. In this matter, as in history generally, we have 
to do with questions of fact ; we have first to make acquaintance with the 
several systems of Philosophy, as with so many facts, before we proceed 
to seek the reasons of these facts, that is, before we inquire how' 
they have come to be, in what relations of dependence they stand to 
other systems, and what progress of philosophical thought is manifested 
in them. K'or shall we proceed further iu this latter direction than the 
sense attributed by the authors to the systems which they actually framed 
will warrant. !flie historian must, therefore, make his own philoso- 
phical system subserve the purposes of history. He must not of it 
the criterion or the measure of others. Only m this way can he present 
us with a history of Philosophy true iu its ’details and faithful to facts. 

10. Again, “ the development of Philosophy i^ in many respects, 
dependent upon the developmentof other sciences (of the empirical scmnccs 
more particularly), and upon the religious convictions and opinions as well 
of the individual philosopher as of the people to which he belono^. Its 
progress or decline is influenced by the intercom-se of nations Tnth one 
another, by the conditions of social life peculiar to the several peoples, 
by the family organisation as maintained among them, by their politicai 
institutions, by the state of art among them, and, lastly it is afPected by 
the peculiar circumstances which have shaped the lives of the individuals 
who have specially contributed to its development. It is true a history 
of Phfiosophy cannot enter minutely into all these details. They are the 
material for other departments of history. But it cannot ayoid occasional 
allusions to them, since they have exercised an important influence on 
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the progress of Philosophy. - For the same reason, it cannot omit from 
view the outward lives of the several philosophers. On this point, too, 
it must famish adequate information.*^ 

11. The sources from which a history of Philosophy must be drawn 
are: — 

Primarily, such works of the philosophers as have reached us, 
or such fragments of their writings as are sriU preserved. But, before 
using such works or fragments of works for the purposes of history we 
mustdrst be assured of their aulhenticity and integrity. Historical 
criticism, by which this assurance is given us, must, merefore, prepare 
the way for a history of Philosophy. 

In dealing with philosophical theories and systems where the 
author’s own exposition is not accessible to us, we must, of course, con- 
tent ourselves with the statements of others. In such cases these state- 
ments are most reliable which are based immediately on the writings of 
the philosophers ; and next to these, the statements of disciples as to 
the oral teachings of their masters. If the purpose of the writer whose 
statements are our source of information be not so much historical nar- 
ration as proof of the doctrines he is stating, we must, iu order to make 
his utterances available for purposes of history, discover from thmn the 
exact thoughts of the author of the theories in question, and we must 
test each stetement made by its bearing on this issue. The source from 
which the writer drew, and the purpose of his writings, are of first im- 
portance ; next in importance, as a criterion of his trustworthiness, is his 
own education in Phnosophy, his capacity to understand the doctrines 
with which he is dealing. 

12. In seeking a division of the histor}’'of Philosophy, we find two ^eat 
divisions obvioudy suggested — ^the history of the pre-Cbistian (ancient) 
Philosophy, and tiie history of Philosophy since Christ. Christ is the 
central point for all history. His coming into the world has been called 
by the Apostle ** the fulness of time ” {plenitiido temporis). He was the 
scope and the consummation of the times that preyed Him, He was 
the point of departure for the time that followed; for the events that 
have filled it have aU been hallowed by the Bedemption he effected. 
For the Christian all history is thus divided into two great periods, and 
with the rest, the history of Philosophy. This view is in strict accord- 
ance with the facts of tne case. The Philosophy which preceded, and 
that which followed Christ, differ more widely in character than the 
philosophies of any of the several periods Subordinate to these. The 
world has never witnessed such a revolution in human thought, such on 
enlargement of the range of human knowledge as that effect^ by the 
introduction of Christmnity. We cannot, therefore, find elsewhere a 
more appropriate point at which to divide the history of Philosophy 
into its main divisions than at the point where Christianity appears in. 
the world. 

13. If we inquire what are the characteristic features of these two chief 
^8 of Philosophy, we find them m their respective rdations to Chris- 
tianity which we Imve indicated above. 
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To speak first of pre-Cliristian Plulosophy. 

Pre-diristiaai P^osophy is characteiisiBd generally bjr persistent 
vigorous efforts to attain a purer knowledge of tliat truth which was em- 
bcmed in the religious tenets and tramtions of the several ancient 
^ples. Pdigious traditions, though derived from an untainted source 
(the primary tradition), had undergone so many tr^sformations among 
various nations, and had been so thickly overlaid with errors, that 
in the state they had reached they could no longer i»tisfy the longing 
of the human mind for truth. The mind of man set itself, therefore, to 


reach by rational investigation what it no longer possessed in the tradi- 
tions of religion. Its innate desire of knowledge was the force which 
impelled it to consecrate its energies to the search after truth. 

This effort of the human mind was, it must be admitted, in many 
respects successful. The philosophers of antiquity arrived at tiie know- 
ledge of many important and lofty truths. But the path they had 
entered on di(C not lead them to the whole truth, and of this the ablest 
thinkers amongst them were only too well aware. Manifold errors, too, 
found entrance into and disfigured their systems. No one of the ancient 
philosophies stated the whole truth, and all contained many errors. 
Philosophy could not maintain itself at the level reached in these systems^ 
it sank after a time into Materialism and Scepticism. 

Prom this point of view Philosophy, in its earlier development, 
appears as a preparation of the human mind for the Christian Revelation 
which was miMe to the world in the fulness of time. This preparation 
was accomplished in three ways : 

In the first place, the great thinkers of antiquity, having attained 
a knowledge of many important truths, but not of the whole truth, had 
roused that longing after the fulness of truth, to which, as we know, 
Plato gave such striking expression. By exciting this desire for truth 
in its fulness, and thus rendering the human mind more ready to 
receive it, imcient Philosophy did its most important work in pre- 
paration for Christian Revelation. 

Furthermore, Philosophy, having failed to mamtain itself at 
the level reached in the more celebrated systems, had fallen into 
Materialism and Scepticism. And these had called forth in the human 
i^d the feeling of need for higher assistance, for some divine revela- 
tion which should help man to a fuller knowl^ge of the truth. This 
feeling of the need of a revelation further contributed to dispose the 
human mind for the due reception of revealed teaching. 

A third service, important to be remembered, was rendered by 
Ae ancient Philosophy to Christianity. On the one hand it thoroughly 
investigated the conditions and laws of scientific thought ; and on the 
other, by its efforts of speculation, it amassed a considerable body of 
truths of the natural order. In both these ways it prepared ma tarialft 
for the &bric of speculative Philosophy, which, after the rinnft of Christ, 
was raped in connection with Chnsti^ Revelation. Thinkers of the 
Christian schools found abundant materials ready to hand, and tiiese, as 
we shall see, they used in the fullest measure. 
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14. ¥e come now to the Philosophy of the newer or Chiistian 
period. 

The Philosophy of this period is chsiacterised in general by the 
effort to reach a profonnder understanding of truth, to dig deeper the 
foundations of knowled^. But the founders of the newer systems have 
pursued this effort on widely different lines. 

Some have Men in with the ordinances of Gfod,have submitted 
to divine revelation, and, in submission to it as the guiding principle of 
their inquiries, have sought to penetrate the truth more profoundly, and 
to establish it on a more unassailable foundation. Following this path, 
they have achieved most brilliant successes, the systems which such 
thiniers have built up being amongst the most imposing with which the 
history of Philosophy presents us. 

Omers again have followed a course at variance with the 
divmely-established order. They have adopted a false and perverted 
attitude towards divine revelation, have even rejected Christianity 
altogether, and by a method thus opposed to the order established 1^ 
Ood, have sought to discover the truth and to demonstrate it Thinhers 
of this class have never attained satisfactory results. The philosophic 
movements begun by them have led always, in course of due develop- 
ment, to far-reaching errors, and have at length lost themsdves m 
Scepticism and Materialism. 

But whatever road philosophers may have followed, whatever 
results they may have produced, the £nal outcome has ever been to place 
jhe truth of Christian revelation in clearer light before the scientific mind. 
To this end one set of philosophers have directly contributed by 
systems developed in harmony with, and m support of revelation. 
Others have contributed to the same effect indirectly. By the very errors 
nto which they have fallen in consequence of their perverseness of 
)hought they furnish proof that it is only when in accord with divine 
'cvelation,andwhenunreservedlyobedientto its teachings, thatthehuman 
nind can know the truth profoundly, and vindicate it successfully. 

If, then, we regard pre-Christian Philosophy as a preparation 
‘or the Christian revelation, we must recognise in the newer Philosophy 
i continued confirmation of the same revelation, a power which has 
icrved to bring out more clearly, more comprehensively, and more 
‘orcibly the trutii of Christianity. 




PART FIRST. 




HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY. 

GENERAL mw. DIMSION. 

§ 2 . 

1. In any general view of the history of the pre-Christian period, 
our attention is first drawn to the East, the cradle of human civilization. 
Hie history of Philosophy will therefore begin vrith an exposition of the 
Philosophy of the Eastern nations. Oener^y speahiug, however, Phi- 
losophy, among these nations, is not met with as an independent sci^ce, 
standing apart from systems of religious teaching. Among them, philo- 
sophical theories are, as a rule, identified with doctrines of reli^on. In 
India alone do we find a system of strictly philosophical doctrines ; but 
even here Philosophy stands in close relation to Religion. It is either 
a speculative development of religious doctrines, or it is framed in 
antagonism to a reli^ous system whose principles it directly or indirect^*' 
combats. The history of Eastern Philosophy will, the ' 

more than, firstly, bring * 

the several Oriental rengiuua, mxu seconoiy, give an account of those 
more strictly philosophical systems which, in India, took their place 
beside the doctrines of Religion. Oriental Philosophy, as we have said, 
does not exhibit the characteristics of a philosophy in the strict sense 
of the term ; but it cannot, for this reason, be left out of eight altogether. 
As we shall show further on, an attempt was made at a later date to blend 
together certain notions derived from the East with certain conceptions 
of the Greek mind, and the attempt gave rise to peculiar systems of 
Philos^hy. 

2. fWn the East we turn to the West, and first of all to Greece. 
Here we come upon the birthplace of Philosophy strictly so called— 
Philosophy^ which is no longer a body of religious doctrines.^ The 
Eastern mind, with its innate tendency to inactive Quietism, did not 
possess that mobility and energy which the construction of strictly 
pMosophioal systems demanded. But these gifte were ahmdMtly 
^ssessM by the Greeks. To them genuine Philoso^ihy owes its origm. 
tale history of ancient Philosophy is, therefore, mainly concerned with 
the creations of the Greek mind. To the Greeks we are indebted for 
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those neat a'n<^ strikingly oTiginal systems whidi mark the highest level 
of phuosophic thought in antiquity, and which, for this reason, have 
exercised an incalcnlahle influence upon succeeding ages. The Philo- 
sophy of the EiOmans was an offshoot :^m the Greek, not a development 
of it. The Bomans adopted the ideas and systems current in Greece, 
explaining or modifying them after their flishion. But they have given 
us no philosophical system of their own creation. 

3. Later, about the time when the Christian Bevelation was first 
preached to the world, in the city of Alexandria, which under the 
Ptolemies and the Bomans had become a great centre of intellectual 
activify, there arose a philosophical school which strove to unite the 
rdigious doctrines of the East with the teachings of Greek Philosophy. 
“From the philosophical systems of the Greelm and the religious doc- 
trines which had obtained currency chiefly in the East it chose out w^hat 
semned likely to meet the moral and intellectual needs of mankind.” 
Its procedure was purely eclectic — a method by which it hoped to reach 
the goal of perfect knowledge. The movement lasted for into the 
Christian period ; not before the sixth century of our era did it come 
finally to an end. It is, nevertheless, to be treated as belonging to 
ancient Philosophy. It lay without the sphere of Christianity ; the 
Christian doctrines se^ to We exerted no influence on the authors of 
the systems that belong to it. 

4. We thus perceive that the ancient Philosophy did not at once 
make way for the Christian Bevelation. Just as Paganism did not 
disappear as soon as Christianity was preached, but yielded slowly 
before it ; so was it witb the ancient Philosophy. Though it had fallen 
from its high estate, and had degenerated partly into Scepticism, partly 
into Matermlism, it gathered all its remaining energies together in the 
effort to make head against the might of Christianity, and to maintain 
its hold on the minds of men. The effort, it is true, ended in failure ; 
the old Philosophy paled before the light of the Gospel, and perished 
at last from the sheer weakness of age. But, for aU this, it played an 
important part in the history of the early ages of Christianity, and the 
writer of a Bistory of Philosophy must not omit to take notice of it as it 
appeared in its latest phases. 

6. The history of ancient Philosophy, then, may be divided into 
three sections : — 

The first section • deals with Oriental Philosophy, whether em- 
bodied in religious systems or developed in close relation with thmn. 

The second section comprises the history of Greek Philosophy 
and of the Boman Philosophy which arose out of it, and follows both 
as far as they extend into me Christian period. 

The thim section embraces the Graeco-Oriental Philosophy, its 
rise in Alexandria out of the blending of Oriental religion with Greek 
PhfloBophy, and ite course through the ages that followed till its find 
extinction in the sixth century. 
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SEOTIOK” I. 

PHILOSOPHY OF THE EAST. 

In this section we shall treat first of Philosophy among the Chinese ; 
ihen of the philosophical systems of India; next of the Philosophy 
embodied in the Medo-Persian religions ; and lastly of the Philosophy 
embodied in the religions of the other nations of Western Asia. 

1. Philosophy among the Chinese. 

§ 3 . 

1. !I^e sacred books of the Chinese are called JS!i)ig8 (y-Eing and 
Chou-King). Pohi is regarded as the founder of a religions civilization 
among them. To him the .authorship of the y-King is ascribed. The 
precise period at which he lived has not been determined. He is credited 
wiA having discovered the eight primordial hm — at once elements of 
written language and symbols of the primary agents which are at work 
in all the transformations of nature. In their first significance they 
give rise, by transposition and multiplication, to the 40,000 characters 
of the Chinese syllabic alphabet; in their second significance they 
contain the elements of all physical science, as their combinations repre- 
s^t Ae processes by which material bodies are formed. “ This com- 
bination takes place in four figures, the complete symbols in which 
represent perfect and active being ; the incomplete symbols, imperfect 
and passive being. As three lines are united to form each figure, we 
have eight figures in all, four with a preponderance of the perfect, 
representing sether, pure fire, pure water, and thunder; four with a 
preponderance of the imperfect, the expressions for wind, water, 
mountains, earth.” 

2. Turning now to the religious notions of the Chinese, we find that 
they regard Heaven and Earth as the primary powers. “ The thing of 
greatest excellence in the universe is Heaven — ^the object, consequently, 
of divine homage. Next in excellence comes the centre of the earth 
(China), for hOTe the opposing principles are maintained in that equi- 
librium on which the existence of the world depends. TVTan is the MnTr 
that binds Heaven and Earth together. His duty is to preserve har- 
mony in the world. The fixed, unbending law, according to which the 
life of man must be fashioned in the fulfilment of this duty, emanates 
from the Sovereign, who, in the ‘ Empire of the Centre,’ is me ‘ centre’ 
in the strict sense, and who, os ‘ Son oi Heaven,* is in immediate relation 
with the celestial order. The law thus given is a rule of doTncBtio or 
family life. The Emperor is^ the father of his people. In with 
him mey form one great family, which is subdivided into smaller family 

Obedience to domestic law, the thorough observance of the 
mmily ordinances, whether general or particular, is the fundamental 
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obU^tion of all members of tbe “ Empire of tbe Ceatre.” On this 
obedience d.epends tbe maintenance of Harmony and equilibrium in tbe 
'world. Yiouitions of this obedience must be rigorously punished by 
tbe Emperor, that order may be restored. 

3 . It is clear that these religious notions contain no element of 
speculation. We have in this circumstance an e3q)lanation of the fact 
that there is no genuine speculative Philosophy of Ghiuese origin. 
There was no basis for such a Philosophy in the religion of the people. 
Wherever we discover products of abstract thought among the Chinese, 
we shall find, on inquiry, that these have been received from -without. 
The Chinese seem to have been incapable of an independent effort of 
speculation. This is evident even in me toati whom they regard as their 
greatest sage, the reputed author of the lesser Kingi — Confucius. 

4 . Confucius (Eung-f il-dsfi), who lived about five hundred years before 

Christ, turned his whme attention to the principles of moral law. His 
career was that of a great reformer of the moral life of his nation. His 
teachiug was wholly practical. It exhibited no tendency to abstract 
speculation. Even in his practical theories he was not original. His 
merit is that he collected and reduced to orderly arrangement the prin- 
ciples of morality which already governed t£ie popular His 

teaushing was, in brief — self-restraint and moderation. “Harmony and 
concord among reasoning beings is the primary requirement of reason. 
This concord is possible only when each Tnan restricts himself to a 
determined sphere of action, and in aU his actions mninfninfl a feed 


standard, beyond which he vriU not pass, and short of which he wiU not 
falL Only that which is done in this -wise is good and just; what 
departs from this rule, on the one side or the other, is ever and always 
bad- The "wise man is a man of action, but always -within his own 
determined sphere, always observing that law of moderation which 
secures him against any -violation of tiie general harmony.” 

0. About the time of Confucius, Laotsee promulg^ated a peculiar 
teaching at variance -with the popular reli^on. The tenets of bis 
sTOtem, however, point to India as the place of its origin. His doctrine, 
the exposition of which is contained in the book Taoking, AssiiTnAs the 
existence of one primary being, infinite and unchangeable, which he 
names Reason. In itself this being is an indeterminate unity; 
but it is, nevertheless, the primary source of all detenuinate being. 
Erom it the latter, in all its forms, emanates, but only -to return -to it 
again. “ The end of all human effort is the supremacy of the spiritual 
in man's nature, freedom from passion, the undisturbed contemplation 
of the Eternal Reason, and ultimate union with the Primary Reing in 
untroubled rest and deliverance fe>m all corporeal motion.” The 
votaries of this doctrine form the sect of the Taosee. 


6. Last in order comes the teaching of JFb, or JFbo. This doctrine is 
nothing more than a degenerate form of Buddhism, and is supposed to 
have reached China from India (according to others, from Japan) about 
the sixty-fifth year of the Christian era. The leading principle of tbig 
system of doctrine may be stated thus : “ Strive to annihilate self. In 
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tKe measure in wticli you cease to exist for self, you begin to be one 
with. GFod, and to enter again into his being. .AJQ activity is evil ; com- 
plete inactivity — absolute rest — is the only supreme perfection. The 
nearer the sage approaches the state of the plant or the stone, by cl(^g 
the avenues of sense, the higher is his perfection.’^ This, it is manifest, 
is a theory of absolute Quietism. 

2. PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA. 

§ 4 . 

1. It is usual to dia tiiigniab four periods in Indian literature ; the 
period of the Vedas, or sacred writings of the Brahmins ; the period of 
the Epic Poems or Itihasas ; the period of the more re^ed poetry of 
the Court of the Rajah Vikramaditja ; and, lastly, the period of the 
Commentaries on the earlier writings — a period which f^ within the 
Christian era. 

(a.) The Yedas, which some writers make as old as the fotuteenth or sixteenth 
centniy before Christ, are four in number : the Big-Veda, the yajnr — Sanaa — and 
AtharvSrVeda. They are the work of different authors, and consist pt^y^of prayers, 
partly of relirioas ordinances, and partly of theolorical doctrines— the parts standing in 
no deiSnite rriation to one another. In these ‘writings we find certain elements of a 
distinotly qteonlative character, chiefly in the so>cal^ UpanUMds, or extracts from 
the Branmanas (Commentaries), which make the second part of every Veda. It is usual 
to connect 'with the Vedas the Book of Laws of Menu, 'which is assigned to a period 
mid'Way between the time of the Vedas and the time of the Itihasas — ^though some 
writers aasim it a far later date. 

(6.) The Uihaaas (Heroic poems) are two in number— the Bamtyam and the Mahal)- 
harata. The Bamajana is attributed to an ancient sage, Valmiki. There is little 
reference in it to speculative doctrines. The Mahahharata is of more importance in 
this respect, chiefly oecause of the ^isode it contains, on which the name Bhagavad- 
Gita has been bestowed, and which is of distinctly philosophical character. This poem 
is attributed to -the mythical Vyasa, — ^who is also credited with having collected 
Vedas. The com^ition of the eighteen Pnranas— likewise attributed to Vyasa — has 
also been said to belong to this period ; but it has been shown that tdiese are of much 
more recent date. They may he compared to our encyclopedias, as they embi-ace the 
whole range of science ^own to the Hindus. This characteristic seems of itself to 
indicate a comparatively modem origin. 

(c.) In the third period we And the Gita-Go'vinda, a lyrical poem, the author of whicli 
is named Dshayaveda, and the Sakuntala, the most celebrated of the Hindu dramas, the 
work of Kalidasa. There are ^nnds for believing that Kalidasa lived in the oentuiy 
immediately preceding the Chrmiaan era. 

(<f.) Last in order comes the age of the Commentaries on 'the earlier writings. There 
is little doubt that this period gave birth to a considerable philosophical literature. 
Certain mythical beings, belonging to a remote antiquity, are named os the authors of 
these writings. Jndg^ by intm^ evidence, howe'^, teese writings are not of very 
ancient origin ; it has been surmised that they do not date from a period more remote 
than the last century before Christ. 

2. PMLosopby among tbe Hindus bas been developed in intimate con- 
nection with Religion. Even in its most modem form, this Philosoply 
bears traces of its origin, since it professes to be still an exposition of 
the Vedas. ^ To understand it ari^t we must^ therefore, cast a glance 
at the religious system of the Hindus. 

3. In the earliest form of the Hindu Religion with which the 
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Vedas make us acquainted, we find three supreme elemental divinities — 
Indrttf Varuni and Agni — the God of the rirmament, the God of Night, 
and the God of Fire. This doctrine was succeeded later by that of the 
Trmurti. In the latter system the supreme object of aU religions is 
the Deity — the absolute unity which exists in aU things, but is not 
represent^ by any notion we can form — ^Brahma. Buned in deej> 
repose, this beiag is absorbed m self'Contemplation. His awakening 
from '^8 slumber gives existence to concrete and individual objects, all 
of which come form from him. In this process he becomes the creator, 
and it is as creator that he, properly speaking, is called by the name 
Brahma ; as the Sustaining Power in nature he is called Vishnu; 
as Destroving Power, effecting constant changes in the forms of thin^, 
he is called Shiva. These three divinities form together the Hindu 
Trimurti, and to these divine worship is rendered. The metamorphoses 
of Vischnu, or the Incarnations of tne Divinity, are the main subject of 
the sacred books. Every thing returns again to Brahma, the absolute unity. 
It is the duty of man to strive ^er union with Brahma. This is 
attainable by sacrifice and penance, and these presupposed, by the effort 
to rise to undisturbed contemplation of the Supreme Fnity. The man 
who cannot reach this perfection has still to undergo a transmigration 
of soul, with the miseries and sufferings attending it. 

4. In the later Itihasas we find these religious doctrines so far 
modified that heroes and penitents are honoured as gods. Even here, 
however, it is not deeds of heroism which win divine honours, but 
rather sacrifices of special worth (sacrifices of horses), or extraordinary 
practices of penance — the stifling of aU sense of earthly pleasure and 
pain. When a king offers steeds in sacrifice, or betakes himself to 
the desert to practise superhuman penance, or devotes himself to 
superhuman contemplation, then do Indra and the gods of heaven 
treble lest he shomd push them from their thrones, for m this way 
they, too, have reached their dignities.'^ This, it will be perceived, is 
no more than a polytheism of the anthropomorohic Idnd. 

5. Buddhism had its rise about the fifth or sixth century before Christ. 
The author of this religious system is said to have been Sab' a Muni — 
the first Buddha. The Buddhist doctrines are nihilistic. Sakja Muni 
had no God but nothin^ess. Nothingness, so runs the first of the 
four great truths” of Buddhism, is the true being of all things, all 
that we take to be reality is void and without substance. Existence, 
or rather the clinging to individual existence, is the cause of evil, the 
source of suffering. It is, therefore, man’s duty to shake himself free 
from this vam semblance of existence, or rather from his attachment 
to it. His, end is to attain to the primary, the only true state — 
non-existence, to the extinction of his personal being and personal 
consciousness — Nirvana.” 

6. A system of mystical asceticism is the appointed way by which 
mati must reach this end. He must jpass through a course of frightful 
penance, in order to extinguish individual consciousness in bimaelf, and 
thus lose bimsdf in Nirvana. Should he achieve this, he becomes one 
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Trith 0od, and in Hs knowledge of ike notlungness of all things, 
becomes lord of all. He is rais^ above all mom law, he cannot sin 
any more, he has freed himself from the trammels of nature, and 
becomes the benefactor and redeemer of his kind. The ideal of 
Buddhism the Buddhists naturally £nd to have been realised m the 
founder of their sect. “Master of self-forgetting contemplation, hero 
of self-annihilating asceticism, Sakja Muni, — Buddha is the ideal and 
the refuge of his disciples. He lives in those who imitate his per- 
fection. Whoever resembles the first Buddha shares in the divine 
honours which are his due. In the holy disciples of Buddha the deity 
is ever generated anew, to vanish anew into Hothing ; is in &ct nothing 
else than man delivering himself from existence.” Whosoever fails to 
reach the perfection of Buddhist mysticism is not permitted after death 
to enter into Hirvana, but is condemned to wander over the earth in 
some spectral form. To avoid this &te the Buddhist must not shrink 
from penance, be it ever so appaUing. 

7. The Buddhists became divided into several sects. Their resist- 
ance to the authoiily of the Brahmins, and their opposition to the 
system of castes, provoked sanguinary religious wars. During these 
struggles large numbers of them were forced into exile, and in this 
way Buddhism was propagated in many countries of Eastern Asia. 

8. With this general outliue of the relimons of India before us, we 
may now pass to the systems of Hindu Philosophy. These we nomy 
divide into the Philosophy of Mimansa and Yedanta, of Sankhya and 
Yoga, <AHvhya and V^s^Tra. We may further add the doctrines 
of the jMliinas, of thej^^p^rwakas, and of the Lokayatikas, but of 
^ese enmrgh is not yet known to allow us to give an account of them 
in detail 


PHILOSOPHY OF MIMANSA AND VEDANTA. 

§5. 

1. The Mimansa-Darcanam (system of investigation) is divided into 
two closely related parts : the Karamimansa (investi^tion of actions) — 
the practical, and the Brahmamimansa (investigation of Brahma), or 
Yedwta — the speculative. This system of doct^es is looked upon as 
the most ancient form of Hindu Philosophy, though some authors, like 
Oolebrooke, are of opinion that it is m later origin than the other 
systems, since it deals polemically with them. Be this as it may, it 
is certain that this system yrofesses to be the orthodox; Philo- 
sophy of the Brahminicd religion, that it constantly appeals to passages 
of the Yedas in proof of its theories, and refers to a certain number 
of the IJpanishads as the source from which it is derived. Eor this 
reason we give it the firsy>laoe in our exposition. 

2. The object of the Kara, mimansa (of which Gaimini is said to be 
the author) is to interpret rightly the Tnaxims of the sacred books, to 
explain the contradictioiis that appear in them, and ly careful inquiry 
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to determine exactly wliat are the religious obligations r^y imposed 
by the Yedas. At the same time it sets forth the motiyes and the 
purpose of these obligaidons, namely, the deliyerance from sin, and the 
attannnent of blessing and propornouate happiness through the fulfil- 
ment of duty. It is &U8 no more than an exegesis of the sacred boo^, 
and possesses but little interest for the philosopher. It is otherwise with 
the Brahmamimansa or Vedanta Philosophy ; in this the speculatiye 
element is medominant. 

3. The Vedanta is a fully deyel^ed system of Pantheism at once 
mystical and idealistic. ** What is, is Brahnoa (Gh)d) ; what is not Brahma 
is nothing such is the fund^ental teaching of the Vedantists. 
Brahma is the Infinite, and as such he alone has being. The multi- 
tudinous objects of the uniyerse, inasmuch as multitudmous, are non- 
existent — mere non-being. The objects seen by us in their indiyiduaUty 
and in their multiplicity appear to us difierent from Brahma and from 
one another, but this is a mere dec^tion — we are still far from real 
knowledge. Brahma alone has being, he is One without another, un- 
changeable, eternal, unspeakable. Lord, Spirit, Truth, Wisdom, Bliss. 
As Spirit, he is the indiyisible unity of all hieing, the whole, but not 
anything of the whole. To admit that Brahma comd produce anything 
distinct from himself would be to admit in him a principle of finiteness 
and limitation, since what is distinct from him must be finite ; and 
thus he would cease to be infinite. Brahma is Being, and being out of 
him there is none. 

4. What is called the created uniyerse is no more than an unfold- 
ing of the diyine being, or rather a transformation of Brahma in 
varying forms. Brahma is at once the efiSlcient and the material 
cause of the world. He is at once that which is changed and that by 
which change is effected. As milk is transformed into curds, and water 
into ice, so does Brahma transform himself yariously. As the spider 
spins her web from out herself, as the sea sends forth its foam, so does 
Brahma produce aU things from himself, and transforms himafllf in 
them. Ihis transformation is effected by successiye processes. First 
comes sether; out of this is formed the air ; out of air water; out of 
water the earth. lu this wise the Uniyerse comes to be. 

5. Although Brahma is the being of aU things, the subject in oyery 
change, yet in himself he is not affected by change or transformation. 
In his own beiug he is infinitely raised aboye all things. He takes every 
form, but his own being has no determined form, nor does it occupy any 
detennined jplace. He is like pure space ; aU things exist and moyo in 
him, but he is not hunself changed thereby. And as his being enters 
into all things without undergoing change in those transformations, so 
does he take aU things again into himself without any aocessiou to his 
being. The elements come forth from God in determined order ; in the 
same order do they return to him. But no inci*ease of perfection 
thereby accrues to Brahma, for this return to him is merely thonndoino* 
of his preyious transformations. 

6. In this theory creation is merely a sport of Brahma with him- 
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self ; our notion of aU matter rests upon a delusion — ^in fact, matter is 
itself deception (Maya). The conservation and duration of the universe 
is no more than the sheen and shadoir of Brahma’s eternal existence. 
Nothing of it all has real existence or continuance. It is a mere 
appearance "which soon vanishes in the abyss of the Divine unity. 
Brahma is at once the generating and the destroying power. There is 
no essential difference between things in the world. All are forms of 
Brahma transformations. Our sense cognition is but a delusion ; it has 
no truth, no reality. 

7. To the human soul, however, the Tedantists allot a special place 
in their system. The soul is indeed one in being "with Brahma, but it is 
not a transformation of Brahma, it is a part of hun.. The soul is a spark 
shot forth from the eternal spirit, it is therefore of immortal nature like 
Brahma himself. Birth and death affect it not ; it is not born, neither 
does it die. It is not immediately united with the body. The 
Yedantists seek to remove the soul as far as possible from contact "with 
the body, and for this reason they will not admit an immediate union 
between them. 

8. They therefore distinguish between the subtle invisible body — 
Zingasrn'im, and the material body — SihuUmrira. The soul is *im- 
me^tely invested by the invisible body, and through this is united to the 
material body. In "the body immediately investing it the soul is enclosed 
as in a sheath, but this sheath is itself formed of three successive 
envelopes. The inmost is the rational, then follows the imaginative, 
and lastly the vital part. This triple envelope is in time enveloped by 
the material body. 

9. This union "uith a material body is an evil for the soul, not an 
advantage ; for by this connection it is held fast in the domain of 
delusion, it is deprived of the repose towards which it naturally aspires, 
and is made to act and to suffer. Brahma reposes eternally in himself, 
and finds bliss in this repose. The soul is destined to a like repose and 
a like bliss ; but of this it is deprived by its union "with the body, and 
is forced into action and to suffering. The action and the sufferings of 
this life are not, then, to be attributed to the soul’s own nature — they 
are occasioned by the body and its organs. Thus the material body is 
like a chain which confines the soul to a state wholly at variance "with 
its nature. 

10. Since the soul is one in being with Brahma, in fact only a part 
of Brahma, there can be no question of independent action, nor con- 
sequently of free self-determination. Brahma is the principle of being 
in the soul, he is the one principle of its action also. “Brahma alone 
works in me. I myself am without will or act.” Brahma is not, how- 
ever, for this reason "the author of evil. The transmigrations of the soul 
have been going on throughout eternity. Each new life of the soul is 
determined in reacts, even to its moral condition, by that which 
immediately preceded Every soul brings "with it into this hf e special 
predications, and according to these prediGpo<^tioas the moral 
character of its activity during its earthly career is determined. Brahma 
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can act m each individual fnan only after the manner which the moral 
predispositions received from an antecedent life require. This being so, 
it is evident that guilt for evil deeds lies on man alone. Brahma has no 
part therein. 

11. To turn again to the consideration of the relations between soul 
and body : since the union of the soul with the material body is not a 
natural condition of the soul, it follows that the task devolving upon the 
soul in life is to free itself from the burden of the body, and again 
become one with Brahma. This brings us to the practical part of the 
Tedantist theories. Deliverance is the highest object after which the 
soul can strive and must strive — ^this is the fundamental priuciple of 
the practical teaching of the Vedanta. DeKverance is the highest moral 
duty ; the question nest arises how this deliverance is to be attained. 

12. The deliverance of the soul is attained by “ knowledge,” Le., by 
the perfect comprehension of Brahma, which iuvolves an apprehension 
of the truth that the soul is one with Brahma, and with all that emanates 
from bim or has part in his being. This knowledge, according to the 
Yedantists, is of me mystical not of the rational order. It is reached 
by immediate intuition. In immediate mystical contemplation of 
Brahma, and in the consciousness thence arising of the soul’s oneness 
with him, and of the oneness with him of all other things, consists the 
deliverance of the soul — ^the highest end of the soul’s life here below. 
In this deliverance by mystical contemplation the soul attains that 
quietude and bliss to which it naturally tends. In its union with the 
body it has lost its repose and thereby lost the happiness to which it 
naturally aspires, but it recovers both when, in mystical contemplation, 
it emancipates itself from the burdmi of the body and again unites itself 
to Brahma. 

13. In accordance with these theories the Vedantists teach that the 
supreme end of man is to be attained by the practices of a mystical 
asceticism. The process of the deliverance of the soul through 
‘ ‘ knowledge ” must be^ with works of penance and sacrifice. Without 
these the &st step in t^ deUverance is impossible. In the next place, 
the soul must withdraw from the world of sense — ^the domam of illusion, 
and become concentrated within itself. As long as it expends itself on 
the phantoms of sense, deliverance is out of the question ; it must tom 
from these and fix its gaze upon itseU. Through this concentration of 
the soul within itself we rea^ the third stage iu the process of deliver- 
ance — ^repose in Glod. In this state the soul mai-ntniTia itself entirely 
passive and merely permits God to work in it. It “ leaves itself ” to 
God. This condition of soul is described by the Vedantists as tranquil 
bearing, self-control, endurance, special sitting and standing attitude, 
holding of the breath, focussing of thought, faith. 

14. This, then, is the mystical process of deliverance. When this 
has been completed, final deliverance in the knowledge of Brahma 
follows of itself. Wien the soul has succeeded in giving itself wholly 
to God, the light of contemplation dawns upon it, the spirit abinfla 
within it in its native brilHancy, the soul recognises itself as me immacn- 
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late Brahma ; it perceives all other things to be one vdth Brahma ; it is 
united with God ; it knows no longer, it is itseli knowledge. Like the 
river which loses itself in the sea ihe soul loses itself in God. Snowing 
Brahma it becomes Brahma himself. “All illusion is at an end, the 
soul in all things sees only Brahma.” In this wise has it reached quietude 
and bliss. The deliverance of the soul through contemplation of God 
means, then, complete identification with the God-head, absorption into 
the Divine Being. Individual personality is something to be got rid of, 
it must be sacrificed in order that man may come forth from the flame 
of the holocaust a part of the Ifniversal Divine Spirit. 

15. The man who has reached this condition of complete emanci- 
pation has become, by the fact, cleansed of all sin and made independent 
of all moral law. As soon as he reaches “ knowledge ” his past sins are 
wiped out, and future misdeeds are not admissible. Water does not 
moisten the leaf of the lotus, neither does sin touch the soul that knows 
God. It is sinless and cannot sin. There is no vice left nor any virtue. 
For virtue too is a fetter, and it matters not that the fetter should be of 
gold rather than of iron; eternal liberty admits of neither. Evil 
disappears and so also does every virtue with the activity corresponding 
to it ; the soul is raised above ^th alike, it has entered into rest. The 
Yogi (perfect contemplative) has therefore no account to render ; he is 
as independent as the Diviae nature itself. 

16. The eschatology of the Vedantists is in keeping with these 
principles. Entire deliverance, complete absorption of the soul in 
Brahma, is impossible here below. Perfect Emancipation, complete 
quietude and buss in God, is attainable only after the death of the body. 
But different souls enter into different states after death. The Yo^ 
properly so-called, i. e., the man who has reached such perfection of 
knowledge as is possible on earth, enters immediately into the Divine 
Being, is absorbed into it, and is not subject to further change. But 
the soul whoso “knowledge” has been imperfect, which can reach only 
Brahma’s home, but is not prepared for absorption into his being, 
remams invested after death with its invisible body, is not, indeed 
subject to further change during the duration of the world now 
existing, but may be subject to it in the new worlds that are to follow, 
unless exempted by special favour of Brahma. 

17. As to other souls, those, to wit, which have not followed the ways 
of mystical asceticism — they too, invested with the inner or invisible 
body, enter, after death, into other spheres, to receive the reward of 
their good or evil deeds. Sinners arc condemned to various regions of 
punishment where Tschitragupta,, and other mythological personages hold 
rule in tho realms of Yama (Death). The virtuous, on the other hand, 
ascend into the moon, and there enjoy tho reward of their good deeds. 
But they have yet to return to this world, and to enter again into new 
bodies. They are stiU subject to the conditions involved in the trans- 
migration of souls. The cycle of change from one b<^y to another 
must last till they enter at length upon the path of mystiem asceticism, 
and by the process of self-deliverance enter into etemd rest. ' 
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18. Such., in outline, are the doctrines of the Vedanta. They are, 
in truth, what they purport to he — ^the speculative development of the 
religious notions of the Vedas. They are, in their entirety^, a 
characteristic product of the Eastern Mind. This indolent quietism, 
thiH merging of the personal spirit in the universal divinity, Ais 
contempt of activity, this emancipation of the sage from the require- 
ments of the moral law — ^all these things bear upon them the stamp 
of Oriental thought. They mark, as we shall see later, the characteristic 
difference between the Oriental and the Greek Philosophy. 


The Sa^ehya aed Yoga Philosophy. 

1. The Vedantist Philosophy may be described as a mystico- 
idealistio Monism ; the Sankhya on the other hand (of which Capila is 
said to be author) is a well-marked Dualism. According to the 
SanMiya, all that exists is either producing and not produced, or at 
once produced and producing, or produced and not producing, or finally 
neither produced nor producing. 

(fl.) What produces without being produced is Nature (Prakriti) 
mtiira mtiimns , — ^the ultimate basis of all material things, a subtle 
but yet a corporeal substance. 

[h.) What produces and is produced is Reason (Buddhi), the Reason 
of nature, its rational condition. 

(c.) What is produced without producing is Solf-consciousnc.ss 
(Ahankara), the basis of the Ego. 

{(1.) What is neither producing nor produced, is the Soul, the spirit 
(Puruscha). 

2. Of the four members of this division, the first and last. Nature 
and Spirit — stand farthest apart, while the iutennediate members fonn 
a connecting link between them, and are dependent on them. 

Natiue — ^Prakriti, is uncreated, eternal, but wholly blind, working 
without consciousness and without knowledge. It is a single piinciplc, 
by the forces inherent in which is evolved everything that we find in 
the material world. 

Next comes Reason — Buddhi. This reason is not something 
raised above natm'e; it is something indwelling in it. It raanifesls 
itself in the piu-pose visible in all natm*e’s works. It is the rational 
element in nature, nature itself being merely matter. 

From Nature and Reason is further evolved Consciousness (Ahan- 
kara). By this is not meant the pure Ego, eternally self-knowings 
the spirit in itself, but rather that Ego which is always studiously 
asserting itself, that more or less empty consciousness, that STOii- 
taneity in which the wavering reason seeks to establish for its(^ a 
centre for the relations created by its activity. Ahankara is the 
groundwork of Avarice and Pride; through it all evil comes into the 
world. Ahankara is furthermore the principle in man on which depend 
the internal Sense, the understanding (Manas), the organic of sensation 
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and movement, and the bodily condition in general. By the term 
Ahaohara, Sankhya would seem to signify a kmd of brute soul. 

Above Kature thus developed, and essentially differing from it 
stands the Soul — ^Puruscha. Sankhya proves the existence of a soul 
distinct from nature in this wise: — 

(a.) "We find an organic formation existing in blind material 
nature, such a formation as we may compare to a workman’s instru- 
ment. This implies the existence of something else for whose benefit 
the instrument exists. This something else must be a being of know- 
ledge — a soul. As there exists an object to be made use of, there 
must exist a being to use it; this beiug is the soul, 

(/3.) Again, the effort after supreme happiness supposes an abstrac- 
tion which rises above the passing world, the world of sense. This 
effort, which we recognise in ourselves, is proof of the existence of a 
soul, for the soul alone is capable of such abstraction. 

(y.) Lastly, the members of an antithesis mutually suppose one 
another. From the existence of a force in nature exercised in blind, 
unreasoning outward action, we may argue the existence of an in- 
telligent self-contained soul. 

3. From what has been said, it is now apparent in what relation 
the two members of the antithesis — ^Nature and Soul — stand to one 
another. The principle of all activity and aH motion is Nature, and 
Nature alone. The Soul is neither active nor productive, it is merely a 
tranquil spectator of what goes on in Nature. There are, however, 
mutual dependences between them. Nature, as a blind principle of 
action, can have no purpose in itself, it can exist only for something 
else, for something which is intelligent; Nature, then, exists for the Soul. 
On the other hand, the Soul cannot, apart from Nature, attain to know- 
ledge, especially to the knowledge of itself as of something distiuct 
from Nature. They are to one another as the blind and the lame; the 
Soul has no power of movement or action, Nature cannot see the way 
before it ; the one supplies what is wantiag to the other, and from both 
together arises the wWe order of spiritual and material phenomena. 

4. Sankhya does not make the Soul a single priuciple as it makes 
Nature; it admits a plurality of souls. “This it t^es to be proved by 
the fact, that different destinies befall souls; that different pains and 
pleasures are e:q)erienced by them; that they are engaged in different 
occupations.” we have also to distinguidi ia man between the subtle 
body — ^Linga, and the gross material body by which the former is 
enveloped. The former consists of Buddhi (Beason), Ahaukara, Manas, 
the ten senses, and the five subtle elements. The Linga has not in 
itself a personal character, it attains this perfection in virtue of its 
union with the Soul, to which it is united until the latter is finally 
emancipated. 

6. With regard to the duty of man in life, Sankhya makes the 
deliverance of the Soul (from the trammels of Nature) the highest end 
of all human effort. And here, too, “knowledge” is the means by which 
deliverance is accomplished. Human worn avail nothmg. The 
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required knowledge consists in 'tliis, that the Soul apprehends the 
essential difference between itself and Ifature. “Deliverance” is no 
more than the divesting of the Soul, by right knowledge, of that which 
belongs to it in appearance only, and which hides it from the eye of 
sense. All that happens in IS^atore, happens that the Soul may attain 
this self-knowledge, this view of its own being. 

6. When the Soul has reached this tenn; when it has attained the 
conviction that nothing of all that happens in the world is its work, or 
its concern, it is freed thereby from earthly disquiet, from all the 
influences, and hampering forces of Nature. It may still remain in 
union with the body, just as the potter’s wheel continues to revolve, 
though it is no longer in use; but the movements of the body ho longer 
trouble the Soul, they can be of no further use to it. Prakriti, like a 
dancing girl, presents itself before Puruscha to lead it to knowledge, 
and then modestly withdraws when the task is flnished. If deliverance 
is not complete in this life, it will be perfected after death, and the 
man who Ms attained it, is exempted ^om those transmigrations to 
which other souls are subject. 

7. Connected with Sankhya, and probably an offshoot from it, is 
the philosophical system of Yoga. Bespecting this system, we have 
little detailed knowledge. It is to a great extent in accord with 
Sankhya, but it differs from it in this, “that it admits a supreme God, 
ruler of all things, who is a Spirit or Soul, distinct from other souls, 
untroubled by the evils to which they are subject, free from good and 
free from e'^ deeds and their consequences, infinite, eternal, omnis- 
cient.” What relations Yoga established between this God and the 
world we do not know. It may have been the object of the teaching 
of Yoga to set up a Divinity which should unite in one being the 
elements Nature and Soul, so sharply contrasted in Sankhya. 

Philosophy op Nyata akd Vaiseshika. 

1. The Philosophy of Nyaya, of which Gotama is said to be the 
author, is a mtem of Logic. But this Lo^c is the path of “ deliverance” 
for the Soul— not a mere means to deHverance, but in itself actual 
deliverance, and thus a certain way to bliss. Logic, to wit, leads to 
true knowledge (the knowledge of the essences of things), and in this 
precise]^ consists the emancipation of the Soul. 

2. Tbe further develwment of Nyaya is effected in the Philosophy 
of Vaisesh^, of which Kanada is reputed the founder. This system 
may be said to be a Philosophy of Nature, as it deals chiefly with the 
corporeal world. Yaiseshika advocates the atomic theory. All bodies, 
according to the disciples of this Philosophy, are formed from homo- 
geneous, minute, mdivisible atoms. In divi<^g bodies we must ulti- 
mately reach parts that are no longer divisible; otherwise corporeal 
substances would contain parts infinite in number, and everything in 
nature would thus be infinite, and the least equal to the greatest. 

3. The combinations of atoms form bodies. “ The first combination 
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of t^o atoms is the simplest. The bipartite elements thus formed com- 
bine in threes ; the tripartite elements thus arising, in fours ; and so on 
in every increasing number. Only those elements can unite to form a 
peroepnble substance between which there is mutual adaptability. The 
smallest perceptible magnitude is that of the mote of the sunbeam. This 
is a combination of the second order, and consists, accordingly, of siz 
atoms. The size of the ultimate atom is, therefore, one-sixth that of the 
mote of the sunbeam.” 

4. The combination of atoms to form perceptible bodies is governed, 
according to Yaiseshika, by a fixed law. The chance combinations of 
the Gre^ atomistic doctrines are therefore excluded. Yaiseshika also 
assumes the existence of a higher force which controls the combinations 
of the atoms. It will not admit the possibility of spontaneous combi- 
nations among them ; the action of God must intervene to determine 
them to union. 

5. Yaiseshika furthermore undertakes an explanation of man’s nature : 
there is a soul in man distinct from the body, for he possesses attributes 
different from the attributes of other things ; to wit, intelligence, desire, 
aversion, wiU, pleasure, and pain. In the body, on the omer hand, are 
located action and the effort after that which gives pleasure, the organs 
of sense, and the feeling of sensuous pleasui'e and pain. Intermediaiy 
between soul and body is Ahankara (self-consciousness), which, although 
united to each individual soul, is yet wholly distinct from it. But 
everything which in this life is united to the soul is an evil for the 
soul : “ the bod^ is evil, the senses are evil, the objects of sense, the 
elements, consciousness of the external world, consciousness of seU, 
action, pleasure, and pain.” 

6. And thus we are again conducted to the term in which all Hindu 
systems eventually end — ^the Deliverance of the Soul. It is the task of 
the Soul to free itself from the evils of the body, by means of that sacred 
knowledge in which it contemplates itself as a thing distinct from the 
body and independent of it. Through this realization of its own essence 
the Soul rises above the sphere of action, above merit and rei^onsibility, 
and attains to perfect quietude and bliss. 

7. To the systems hitherto set forth we must add three others, 
with the details of which, however, we are but imperfectly acquainted. 
They have this in common, that they are materialistic in (maracter, and 
are therefore at variance with the religious doctrines of the Hindus. 
The first system is that of the Dschainas. In this system a distinction 
is allowed between the animate and the inanimate, W both, it is con- 
tended, are constituted by atoms only. It admits no supramundane 
existence, and will not acknowledge a Providence. Olosely connected 
with this system is that of the Tscherwakos, which maintsuns that the 
corporeal alone is real ; that spirit is merely an empty word. Last in 
order comes the system of the Lokayatikas, an offshoot of the previous 
school. Here, too, the body is the only re^ty ; spirit is mere nothing. 
Sensation, consciousness, inteUigence, mough they do not formally exist 
in the several elements, exist potentially in them, subject to the con- 
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dition that these elements combine to fonn organic bodies. Thought 
has, therefore, no other cause than a certain de£mte combination of the 
elements ; it is merely a mode of their co-existence, in the same way as 
the fermenting together of seyeral substances produces an exciting 
beverage, which could not be procured from each substance tahen sepa- 
rately, nor from^all taken together, unless when mixed in the re(^uired 
m a nn er. As long, therefore, as the body exists a fully constituted 
organism, so long will thought and feeling, joy and suffering, endure ; 
but these cease to exist when the body ceases to be. 

8. TTe may notice that Hindu Philosophy has covered a tolerably 
wide field dming its development. From the loftiest Idealism it descends 
by many stages to Materialism, and — ^if we take the Buddhist doctrines 
into our reckoning — even to Nihilism. Many of the notions which we 
have met with here will confront us again in various guises during the 
further course of the History of Philosophy. To this extent the Phi- 
losophy of India cannot be devoid of specif interest for us. 

Beligious Philosophy of the Medo-Persians. 

§ 8 . 

1. Turning westward from India, we encounter the Persians, a people 
which holds a prominent place in ancient history. A Philosophy, in the 
strict seMe of the term, we do not find amongst them. But their system 
of religion has many elements of a philosophical character, and, besides, 
has exm'dsed an important infiuence on the doctrinal systems of sub- 
sequent ag^s, notably on the heretical theories current in the early 
Christian times. For both reasons it deserves careful notice. Zoroaster, 
who is said to have lived in the sixth centu^ before Christ, was, if not 
the founder, at least the reformer of the religion of the Medo-Persdans. 
To him is ascribed the Zendavesta, an exposition of their religious 
doctrines. 

2. The Zendavesta assumes two ultimate principles of all things — 
Ormuzd and Ahriman. The synthesis of these two principles in a higher 
Zemme-Akerene (Infinite Time), from which both are derived, is a 
doctrine of later ori^. These two principles, Ormuzd and Abritnnti, 
are mutually antagonistic. Ormuzd is the rmclouded infinite light, the 
being of supreme wisdom and perfection, and, as such, the author of aU 
good. . Ahriman , on the other hand, is a being of defilement and gln em, 
and, as such, the principle of daxhiess and author of all evil. He is, 
therefore, the enemy of Ormuzd. Ahriman was originally a beiag of 
light, but he envied Ormuzd, thereby lost his brightness, and became 
the antagonist of Ormuzd. The dualism involved in these two principles 
is not, therefore, a primary, eternal state ; it arose in consequence of the 
fallnig away of the one principle from the other. 

8. Ormuzd uttered his “/waotw” (I am), and thereby created the 
good spirits and all that is good in the visible world. Ahriman, 'on the 
other hand, brought forth the spirits of evil (Dews), and, in alliance 
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with, these, perverted the creation of Ormuzd by opposing to its bri^t- 
ness and its blessings destroying activities and works of evil. Ihis 
explains why good and evil are blended in the world, and why the 
course of the universe puts before us a constant struggle between good 
and evil. 

4. The ^irits created by Ormuzd are ranged in a certain hierarchical 
order. The Amshaspands occupy the first rank ; the Izeds the second. 
Last in order come the Fervers — protecting spirits, and archetypes whose 
perfection men must strive to reproduce. In the same way, the Dews 
created by Ahriman have their differences of rank. 

6. The souls of men were created by Ormuzd, and dwelt originally 
in heaven. But their xinion with material bodies has involved them in the 
struggle between good and evil that fills the world. It is, therefore, 
the duty of man to serve Ormuzd, and to combat AbriTneti and his 
works. The latter obligation is fulfilled by benevolence towards others, 
by cultivating the soil, by exterminating the living things that have 
been created by Ahriman, &c. ; 'the former by sacrifice and the worship 
of fire, the symbol of Ormuzd. If man fulfils these duties here below, 
his soul is amnitted to the presence of Ormuzd on the second day after 
the death of the body. Should he offend against these obligations — i.e., 
should he seri'e Ahnman in life — his soul is condemned after death to 
companionship with Ahriman in hell. 

6. The antagonism and strife between Ormuzd and Ahriman are not 
however to last for ever. Ahriman wiU eventually be overcome, will 
then reconcile himself with Ormuzd, will enter with all his following 
into the kingdom of the latter, and eternal peace shall ensue. The 
resurrection of the body will be part of this restitution of all things. 
In this wise is the final triumjjh of good over evil announced. 

7. There is, it is clear, a distinctiy ethical principle involved in this 
system, inasmuch as it binds man to resist evil. But this resistance is 
sometlting altogether external. Man is bound to combat evil in the 
outer world, and in the corporeal pmrt of his own being ; further than 
this his obHgation does not go. The perfecting of the inner self is not 
insisted upon nor suggested. Good and evil are both extrinsic to man. 
Of an interior moral perfection the Zendavesta knows nothing. 

8. It is further deserving of remark that the religious system of the 
Persians speaks of a Mediator between the two antagonistic principles 
to whom it gives the name Mithras. Mithras stands between Ormuzd 
and Ahriman to aid the former in his struggle with the principle of evil, 
and to lead the latter to final transfiguration in Ormuzd. Through 
Mithras Hght and life flow out upon creation, in the strength of which 
evil is combated in the world and everything at last brought to union 
with Ormuzd. He it is who introduces to Ormuzd the souls which, 
after the death of the body, are found fuUy purified. 

9. The religious worship of the Persians was concerned chiefly with 
fire — ^the symbol of Ormuzd ; their priests were for this reason styled 
Athrava (provided with fi^, and bore different names accor^g to 
^eir sacrmcial functions. The Athrava were replaced in later times by 
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tlie Magi — at once a caste of priests charged mth the functions of 
religious worship, and a caste oi sages in exclusiye possession of the 
wisdom of the nation. They were particularly devoted to Theology 
and Astronomv, to Physics and to Medicine. Beyond this we know 
little of the wisdom of tiie Magi. 

Philosophic.4l Theories embodied in the Religiotjs Beliefs 
OF Egypt and Western Asia. 

§9. 

1. The religions of the peoples of Egypt and Western Aria are, 
throughout, forms of nature-worship, and contain few speculative 
elements. A short outiine of them will be suficient. 

2. The religion of Egypt was a system of nature-worship, inclining, 
however, to Dualism. In it primeval night (Athor) is Primary Matter. 
This Matter is not itself endowed with any formative power, but within 
it there is lodged an active principle of generation. In consequence, 
there comes forth from it, self-generated, sefi-delivered from the maternal 
womb, the divinity of action — ^the sun, from which in turn all life and 
plastic energy in nature is derived. This active principle of generation 
appears in Egyptian mythology under the name Osiris, the passive or 
maternal principle under the name Isis. These are the two prominent 
Egyptian divinities ; around these and subordinate to the relations they 
bear to one another are ranged the other mythical di\initie8 of the 
Egyptians. The worship of animals was part oi this system of nature- 
wor^p. We also find among the Egyptians the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of souls, and belief in a judgment after death. 

8. The Egyptian priests seem to have been adepts in a higher 
knowledge. The ancients were at one in ascribing a higher wisdom to 
them. What their esoteric doctrines were we cannot ^termine with 
esactness. They loved to shroud their philosophic teaching in a veil of 
mystery ; and tne hieroglyphics of their monuments have not yet been 
interpreted with suflB.cient accuracy to enable us to build any trustworthy 
theory upon them. They seem to have devoted themselves specially to 
Mathematics and Astronomy. That they exercised an influence on the 
course of thought in Greece is proved by the journeys of the Greek 
Philosophers to Egypt to make acquaintance with the wisdom of its 
priests. We have, however, no means of determining the extent of this 
mfluence. 

4. A system of nature- worship, much resembling the Egyptian, is 
found amongst the peoples of Western Asia — ^the Babylonians, Assy- 
rians, Phoenicians, &c., and here again we find particular prominence 
given to the sexual differentiation of the powers of Nature (the active 
and passive). The Sun-God is the active principle, the Buler of 
Heaven, the great fecundating power. By his side is the Moon-Goddess 
— ^the passive, fecundated principle in generation, a deity who sometimes 
seems to stand also for the fecundat^ Earth. AH things in nature 
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owe their origin to the fecundation of the passive element by the active; 
all came foi^ from the 'womb of the ^at Mother, images of the 
generating parent, to be destroyed bv him again, and to return to the 
womb whence they have issu^ the two powers of nature, thus 

J )ersoni£ed, take different names with different peoples. The Baby* 
onians name them Baal and Mylitta, the Syrians Baal and Astarte, the 
Phoenicians Moloch (Melkarth) and Astarte, &c. 

5. Among the Babylonians, the order of the learned — on whom the 
name Chaldeans was bestowed— were, like the Persian Magi, devoted 
to sta3>worship, astrology, and magic. They specially cultivated the 
science of Mathematics and Astronomy. The Cosmogony of the 
Chaldean Berosus dates from the time, of Alexander the Great. In 
this system, Baal (the supreme divinity) creates Heaven and Earth by 
dismemberment of the goddess Omorlm (the Sea), man himself being 
produced from drops of the blood of Baal. BiSering from this is the 
Cosmogony of the Phoenician Sandiuniaton, who is said to have lived 
about 1,200 B.c. He assumes a prime'val Chaos, which, by the breath of 
God brooding over it, is divided into Heaven and Earth. Only fragments 
of these systems have reached us; and the true date of the latter system 
is a matter of complete uncertainty. 

6. Thus much for the wisdom of the East. "What has been said will 
suffice to make known the speculative ideas of the Oriental ;^eoples, and 
the essential character of these ideas. Any closer examination of them, 

a ecially as regards their connection with forms of religious worship, 
ongs to the history of Eeligion. We leave them, therefore, to turn 
our attention to the true home of Philosophy — ^to Greece. 

SECTrOlf n. 

PHTTASOPBn: OF THE GrEEKS. 

OuiHiie and Dirision. 

§ 10 . 

1. It is undeniable that the Greeks received from the East many of 
the elements of their civilisation. Colonists from Egypt, Phoenicia, and 
Phrygia carried 'with them into Greece their arts ani inventions, their 
knowledge of agriculture and of music, their religious hy^s, their 
poetry, and their mysteries. There can be no doubt that pnilosophical 
notions also, those especially which were connected with rehgious 
beliefs, were introduced into Greece in the same fashion. This is clearly 
indicated by the close resemblance which we observe to exist between 
the secret dogmas of the oldest Greek mysteries, and the earliest teach- 
ings of the East. But we should not be warranted in concluding from 
thm that the Greeks owe their civilisation wholly to the East, that the 
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philosoplij’ of Greece was drawn entirely from foreign sources, and was 
no more than a special development of Oriental notions. The Greek 
mind was stunxdated by influences that reached it from the East, but it 
was independent in its growth ; the philosophy of Greece, in its entirety, 
is a product of the Greek mind, tbough certain Oriental notions are 
unmistakably embodied in it. 

2. With all pe(^les religion has been the basis and first beginning of 
civilisation. The weeks are no exception to the rule. Their poetry 
and their philosophy alike grew out of their religion. Their poetey was 
first in its grovra ; for the effort of the poetic imagination to picture 
to itself the beiag and evolution of things human and divine precedes 
and prepares the way for genuine philosophical investigation. In the 
case of the nation, as in the case of the individual, activity of the 
imagiaation comes before activity of the intellect, the inq^uiiies of the 
pMosopher come after the efforts of the poet. It happened so in 
weece. We may see in this truth an expiration of the fact that the 
poetic genius of (rreece had reached its hipest expression in the Drama 
of Athens, long before Attic philosophy had taken full possession of the 
riches of thought amassed by earlier thinkers, as of the further fact that 
the golden age of Attic philosophy outlasted, by a considerable time, 
the golden age of Attic poetry. 

3. There are two sides to the religion of the Greeks, an internal and 
an external one. We notice among the Greeks what we may style 
an esoteric religion, embodied in the so-called mysteries, which, under 
sense-mages and allegories, propagated certain higher religious notions, 
and an exoteric, or popular, religion, wholly concerned with these grace- 
ful outer fonns, and with no thought for their primary meaning. Both 
these aspects of the religion of the Greeks found early expression in 
their poetry. The poems ot Hesiod and Homer reproduce in many 
forms the myths of the popular religion, while the esoteric religion 
found expression in the so-c^ed songs of Orpheus, a species of poetry 
much more speculative in character, and manifesting a much Mgher 
development of religious feeling. 

4. Historians and poets alike inform us that Orpheus (as well as 
Linus and Musaeus) lived in the thirteenth century before Christ, and 
that he was the founder of the Thracian system of Bacchus-wor- 
ship. They furthermore tell us that these men were not mere singers 
or poets, but that they were sages as well, who could teU of the birth of 
the gods and the origin of the miverse. Orpheus cannot, however, be 
credited with all the songs which bear his name. At an early period, 
metrical compositions on Cosmogony — ^the work of Onomacritus, who 
lived about the time of the Pisistratidse, in the sixth century l^ore 
Christ, and of other authors — ^were falsely attributed to bim. For the 
most part, the songs of Orpheus, of which we have accurate knowledge, 
belong to a comparatively recent period. But the matter they cont^ 
comes down from a distant antiquity, for the later poets either reproduce 
the Orphic songs and legends, or model their own upon them. This 
observation applies also to Pherecydes, Epimenides, Antiphanes and 
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Acusilaxis, irho, in tihe sistli century before Christ, imitated the Orphic 
lays in their poems on the origin of the world. 

5. If we inquire what influence the religion of the Greeks exercised 
upon the rise and the structure of Greek philosophy, we shall find that 
the popular reli^on, with its merely external forms, was of little avail 
in giving a positive stimulus to philosophic thought. The gods of the 
Greek Olympus are no more than men, of ideal beauty it is true, but 
moving, nevertheless, in the same sphere of thought, will, feeling, and 
passion as other men. Some of the many myths connected with the 
several divinities seem to have a deeper meaning, to give a glimpse 
occasionally of an ancient faith of higher purity ; but there are many 
other legends of the gods which have no such higher meaning, which 
belong purely and simply to the region of human passions, vices, and 
hatefm animosities. 

6. The popular religion contributed negatively rather than positively 
to rouse philosophic thought. The myths in which a deeper thought 
lay conceded might, perhaps, do positive service to the philosopher in 
his inquiry ; and we notice that Plato has embodied many such in his 
philosophic writings, in order to bring higher truths within the reach 
of sense. But the other legends of the gods provoked philosophic 
thought to antagonism by the palpable errors and absurdities which they 
contained, and in this way impelled philosophy to seek, by reason, a 
higher theological knowledge. In this negative way, principally, did 
the popular religion of Greece contribute to stimulafe philosophic mves- 
tigation. And to this we may attribute the &ct that philosophy in 
Greece, at an early stage, set itself to combat the popular faith, with its 
polytheistic doctrines and its theological mjihs. h e remember Plato’s 
censures of the popular religious legends, and his efforts to exclude them 
from the education of the young, and to replace them by higher notions 
of God and things divine (efi*. de Rep. Lib. 2 and 3). 

7. The esoteric religion, on the other hand, and principally those 
notions which were embodied in the so-called Orphic hymns, must have 
exercised a positive influence on the early course of philosophy in Greece. 
This appears fi’om the fact that these songs are already '-highly philosophic 
in character. The philosophic notions contained in them are no doubt still 
shrouded under a mythical veil, but they show clearly through the en- 
veloping myth, and must naturally have stirred the thinking mind to a 
further advance on the road of philosophic research. We may, indeed, 
assert that the Orphic songs were themselves the first beginnings of 
philosophy among the Greeks, that in them the spirit of plmosophy in 
Greece first warmed into life. 

8. These songs deal for the most port with principles of Cosmogony 
andTheogony — ^uey contain indeed little more than theories of the kind. 
The fundamental notion in all these theories is the same-r-that all things 
were originally contained in one being, one primal matter, out of which 
everything (heaven and earth) was formed by plastic forces, in accord- 
ance with the principle of dualism which dmdm the universe from the 
beginning. We have many accounts as to the form in which this 
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CQmmon origin of all things was represented. According to Siii(^ the 
elements in the Oi^hio Cosmogony were, j3Ether, Chaos, and Mght j * 
according to Simplicius, Time, iBther, Chaos ; according to Apolloiiiiis 
of Rhodes, HeaTen, Earth, Sea; while Athenagoras understands the 
primeval chaos to have signified a kind of ovum from which the universe 
^ew. However this majf be, we are warranted in attributing to the 
influence of these theones the fact that the earliest philosophers of 
Greece devoted themselves to the search after a single principle from 
which the cosmical order was evolved, and strove to trace back the 
origin of all things to primary matter, 

9. In the maxims of the “Seven Sages” of Ghreece, we have the 
transition from the philosophy of religious belief to rational philosophy 
proper. The Seven ^ges were — ^Thales of Miletus, Pittacus of Mitylene, 
Bias of Priene, Solon of Athens, Oleobulus of Lindus, Chylon of Sparta, 
and Periander of Corinth. It was not philosophic principles scientifi- 
cally evolved and combined which formed the subject of their brief and 
pithy maxims, but certain laws of human life and human society appre- 
hended with precision, and emmciated with simplicity. "We find in them, 
besides rules of prudent action, special commendation of self-knowledge, 
sagacity, control of the passions, abstinence and temperance. We have 
here a practical wisdom — ^not yet philosophy strictly so-called, for it 
does not rest on a strictly philosopmo basis ; but an advance from the 
obscurity of the myth, a creation of the reflecting mind. These maxims 
could not fail to affect the development of the practical side of the 
philosophy of Ghreece. 

10. The history of Greek philosophy may be divided into three 
periods— the period of its rise and early development, the period of its 
maturity and its perfection, and the period of its decline and decay. In 
its higliest development Greek philosophy did not compass the whole 
truth — the light of a higher revelation was wanting to it. It could not, 
therefore, maintain itseu at the height it reached at the period of its 
greatest glory. Notwithstanding its extraordinary fruitfubaess at this 
time, it bore within it the seeds of dissolution ; the point which marked 
its highest development marked also the beginning of its decline. It 
was during the epoch of its decline that the philosophy of Greece found 
its way to Rome. 

11. We divide, then, the history of Greek Philosophy into three periods. 
The first period, embracing the rise and gradual development of philo- 
sophy among the Greeks, extends from Thales to Socrates. The second, 
the period of its highest j^erfection, extends from Socrates to Aristotle. 
The third, the peri^ of its dedine and decay, extends from Aristotle 
(end of the fourth century, B.c.) to the dose of its history. This 
•period falls partly within the Christian era. To this period bdongs 
the Philosophy of Rome, which was, as we have already remarked, in 
contents and in general character, a mere ofishoot of the Philosophy of 
Greece. 

^ *^im«DMe8,An%hQiies, and A(msilaus likewise r^i^seniaU things as coming forth 
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12. On the plan of this division, we shall set forth the history of 
Greek and Bonuin Philosophy. In the first period we shall observe a 
nnmber of different philosophic schools — ^the Ionic, Pythagorean, Eleatio — 
grow np, side by side, with little interchange of iimuence during their 
growth, but towards the close of this period, mutually acting upon one 
another, and tending thereby to union. In the second period, the in- 
dependent existence of the several schools comes virtumly to an end, 
and there ensues a common movement of philosophic progress, repre- 
sented in the three greatest philosophers of Greece — Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. At first, indeed, several Socratic schools came into exist- 
ence ; but this was owing to the fact that the pupils of Socrates had 
not all been able to comprehend the i^irit of his philosophy. The true 
development of Greek Philosophy, subsequently to Socrates, is repre- 
sented in Plato and Aristotle. In the third period, Greek Philosophy 
was again divided into a niunber of independent schools. Union in 
progress was lost, and the decline of Philosophy among the Greeks was 
thereby assured. 

IS. The sotiroes from 'trhich the history of Greek Philosophy nay be drami are im- 
mediate or mediate. Among the former are to be reckoned the ’vrritings of the philo- 
sophers themselves, which have been preserved to us sometimes in their entireiy, 
sometimes only in a fragmentary state. The latter include the accounts which con- 
tempor^ or subsequent writers give us of the doctrines of the severtJ j^osophers. 
Of special impoi'tance in this respect are the writings of Plato and Aristoue, in which 
frequent allusion is made to the opinions of earlier philosophers. “ Plato indicates in 
various dialogues the views of Heraclitus, Parmenides, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias and other sophists, and in a special manner those of Socrates and of his 
severtJ followers. Aristotle, in all his writuigs, follows the plan of beginning the dis- 
cussion of every problem with a review of the tenable theories of earlier phuosophers, 
and in this way he gives us — particnloi'ly in the introduction to his Metaphysics — a 
critical examination of the prmciples of his piedeceasois from Thales to Plato.” The 
writings of Plato and Aristotle are thus important sources from which the historian of 
Greek Philosophy must draw. The writings of Xenophon, more particularly his 
Memorabdia, are of special importance for the history of Sooratio Philosophy. 

14. Among the rlatonista, Speusippns, Xenocrates, Heraclides ot Sinope in Fontus, 
and at a later date Clitomachus, have, in their writings, either treated expressly of the 
earlier philosophers, or otherwise furnished data for a history of philosophy. Like ser- 
vice has leeu rendei-ed by the Aristotelians, Theophrastus, Eudemns, Aristoxenus, De- 
Oicarclins, Plianios of Lesbos, Clearchus, iStrato, and others. The some may be said of 
a few of tlie Stoics and Epicureans. But the works of these writers, of which later 
philosophers made use, are no longer extant. The schools of Alexandria took np the 
work which the earlier philosophers hod carried on. Ptolemy Philadelphus (B.o. 284- 
247), established the library of Alexandria, in which the works of the philosophers were 
collected. Oallimachus of C^nrene (b.c. 200), Superintendent of this library, drew up a cata- 
logue of celebrated authors and their worKs (ITtvoKec tZv iv ir&ay watmif StdKafti^otvTuv 
Kai Hv aimypa\l/av). Aristophanes, of Bysantium, pupil of Callimachus and Zimodotns, 
arranged the dialogues of Plato, dividing them into trilogies and independent dialogues. 
Eratostlienes (me. 270-194), whom Ptolemy Euer^tes set over the library of Alexandria, 
reviewed tlie various schools of philosophic thou^t (Htpl rtSv xard ^t\o<ro^iav aipknuv), 
and his writings Apollodorus made the basis of his metrical chronicle, which he com- 
posed about B.O. 140. The lives, the disciples, and the doctrines of the philosophers, 
also fuinislied a theme to Duris of Samos (about me. 270), to Neanthes of Cyzicus (about 
B.C. 240, nepi iv!6^<ov AvlpHii), to the Peripatetic Hermippus of Smyrna (mo. 220), from 
whom l^genes LaertiuB draws largely (Tlspi rdv ffof&v, vtpi /idyuv, lUpi nv&ay6pov, 
jnpi ’ApurroriXovc, 'repl Qto^paarov jStot), to the Perijpatetic Sotion (mo. 200 — IIspi Staloxvv 
ruv <i>iko(f6^vp), to Sosicratea (about B.O. ISO— Aiaco^ac)) Satyrus (b.o. 160— jSiot), Apol- 
lodoniB (mo. 140— Xpovurd and llqoi tuv ^ikoird^tav aifdctuv), and Alexander Polyhiator 
(in the time of SyUa— Ata^o;(a( riv ^iKoaS^tov), Heraclides Lembus, son of Serapion, 
made a compilation of extracts from the AiaSoxai of Sotion, and the Biot of Satyrus, to 
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'n'bich Diogenes Laeriins makes frequent allusion. Demetrius Magnes, one of Cicero’s 
teachers, ^cras the author of a critical Tork on the earlier philosophers, and from this also 
Diogenes Laertius borroics larply. 

15. Of the later miters miose works hare come down to us, and who furnish us 
with materials for the history of Greek Philosophy, we may mention (a) Cicero, Lucre- 
tius, and Seneca, whose wiitmgs are of special importance in this connection ; [b) Plu- 
tarch (a.d. 120, De placitis phuosophorum, sire de physicis philosophorum decretis LI. 
5) ; (e) the physician Galen (a.i>. 131-200), whose works contain many refei'ences to Greek 
Philosophy— the tieatise n£| 0 ( ^iXovo^uv itrrcpias which has been attributed to him is not 

S nuine*; (d) Sextus Empiricus (a,i>. 200, P;^iioniaram Institutionum Id. 3, and Adv. 

athematicos Id. 11) ; (e) Diogenes Laertius (a.d. 2S0, of Laerte hi Cilicia, De ritis, 
dogmatibus et apophthegmatibus clarorum philosophoium LI. 10) ; (/) Plavius Philos- 
tratus (Vites sophistarum) ; (/?) Eunapius of Sardis (a.d. 400, Yite philosophorum et 
sophistarum). Further materials for a history of Greek Philosophy are supplied by (h) 
Justin Morl^ ; (i) by Clement, of Alexandria, in his works : Cohortatio ad Grsecos, 
Peedagogus, and Stromata ; {h) by Origen, chiefly in his ^iKoao^oiptva ; (f) by Hippo- 
lytus m liis treatise : Befutationes omnium heresium, LI. 10 ; (ni) by Eusebius in nis 
Prseparatio Erangelica; (n) by the Heo-Platouists and the Commentators of Aristotle, 
notably by Simplicius, Comm, ad Arist physicas auseultationes ; also (o) by Gelhus 
(a.d. 150) in his ISToctes Atticas ; (p) by Atliensus (A.i). 200) in his Deipnosc^histee ; 
( 2 ) hy Joannes Stobajus (a.d. 500) in his Plorilegium, and Eclogn physic® et Ethic® ; 
(r) by Hesycbitts of Melitus (a.d 520) in the treatise Hfpt rStv Iv raicelf oiaXap^dyTuv 
eo^uv ; (4 by Photius (a,d. SSO) in his Lexicon and Bibliotheca ; (t) and by Suidas 
(A.11. 1000) in his Lexicon. 

16. Of modem wiiteis on the history of Greek Philosophy, it will be enough to 
mention (a) W. Tiaugott Krug, Geschithte der Philosophie alter Zeit, voinehnilichunter 
Griechen imd Bomem, Leipzig, 1815; {&) Christ. Aug. Brdndis. Hanrlbuch der 
Geschielite der giiechischen Ebilosophie, Berlm 18S5 ; and Geschichte der Entwickelung 
der giiechischen Philosophie und ihrer Kachuiikungen im lomischen Beiche 1SC2-64 ; 
(c) Aug. Bernh. Knsche, Forsdiuugen auf dem Gebiete der alten Philosophie, Bd. I. ; 
Die theologischeii Lehreii der griechischen Denker, lS-10 : (d) Ed Zeller, Die Philosophie 
der Griechen, Erne Untersudiimg uber Charakter, Gang, und Hanptmomeute ihrer 
Entwickelung, 8 Tide ; Aufl. 1, 1844-46-52. Aiifl. 2, under the title f Die Philosophie 
der Griechen in ihrer gescbichtlichen Entuickelung, 3 Thle. ; (e) Historia philosophi® 
Grffico-Boman®, ex fontium locis contexta. Locos colle^runt, disposuerunt. notis 
auxenmt H. Bitter et L. Prellei*., Ed. 3 ; Goth. 1864 ; (/) Ludw Strumpell, Die Ges- 
chiclite der griechischen Phdosophie, zur Uebersicht, Bepetition imd Oiientuimg bei 
eigenen studien entworfen, Leipz. 1854-61, Abth. 2.; (r/) Albeit Schewgler, Gcschichte 
der griechischen Philosophie, hemisg. von Costlin, T^bmg. 1858 ; (i ) N. T. Schwarz 
Mannel de I'Hdatoii'e de la Phdosopliie Aneienne, Liege, 1842 ; (») Cli. Le'vique, Etude de 
la Phdosophie Greccpie et Latme, Paris, 1864 ; (I') Ed. Both, Geschichte uiisei'er Abend- 
landischen Phdosophie, Bd. 2 Gnechsiche Philosophie, Mannheim, 1858 ; (f) Kail 
Prantl, Uebersicht der griechisch-romischen Phdosophie, Stuttgart, 1854; {m)0. Cas- 
paii Die Irrthiuner der (dtclassisuhen Phdosophen in direr Bedeutung iur das phdoso- 
phisehe Princip., Heidelberg, 1808. 

Among the wnters on we Greek and Boman systems of Jurisprudence and Political 
Phdosophy may be mentioned ; K. Hddenbrand, Geschichte nnd System der Bechts- 
und Staatsphdosophie, Leipzig, 1860 ; A Yeder, Historia philosophi® juris amid veteres, 
Lugd. Batav. 1832 ; H. Henkel, Lineamenta artis grecorum politic®, Berol. 1847 ; M. 
Voigt, Die Lehre vom jus naturale, ®qnum et bonnm nnd jus gentium der Bomer, 
Leipzig, 1856. On the history of Phdology among tlie Ancients we have the work of 
H. Stemthal, Geschichte der ^rachwissenschaft W den Gnechen und Bomem, Beri. 
1863-64. We may add to the list of authors here given : Grote, Plato, and otW Com- 
panions of Socrates ; London, 1865 ; G. H. Lewes, A Biographical History of Phdosophy. 
Ancient Phdos<^y, Vol. I. and II. ; London, 1846. W. H. Butler : Lectuies on the 
History of Ancient Phdosophy, 2 Yok ; Cambridge, 1866. Cfr. Ueberweg. 
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FIRST PERIOD. 

Pbe-Socratic Philosophy, 

1. In the pre-Sooratic period of Greek Philosoph]^, we can distinguish 
three wdl-marked currents of thought. The first is that of the Ionic 
School — of the philosophers of external nature, who, true to the character 
of the lonians, devoted themselves to the study of the world accessihle to 
sense, and sought to discover an ultunate principle of all things in 
nature, and to explain their origin and their dissolution. The second is 
that of the Pythagoreans, whose investigations were more speculative in 
character, hut who embodied their speculative notions in mathematical 
formulsB, and, in general, made mathematics the basis of their speculative 
structure. The third is that of the Eleatics, who, passing beyond the 
sphere of mathematical conceptions into the reahn of pure thou^t, 
aimed at building up a science of Metaphysics, strictly so called. %he 
doctrines of the Py^goreans and Eleatics spread chiefly among the 
Greeks of the Doric race, especially amon^ the Greeks of Southern 
Italy. In this way the lonians and the Dorians — ^the most remarkable 
of Ihe Hellenic races throughout the historic period — ^were also the re- 
presentatives of the earliest forms of Greek Pmosophy. But the pre- 
^cratic philosophy was, in every school, merely a one-sided eflort; 
the truth after -vmch it aspired co^ not be reached by its methods ; 
scepticism, as an ultimate result, was unavoidable. This stage of ulti- 
mate sce p ticism was readied in ^e teachings of the Sophists.* 

2. We shall therefore treat first of the Ionic Philosophy, or Philosophy 
of Hature ; then of the doctnnes of the Pytha^reans; next of the 
Eleatic Philosophy ; and finally, of the teaching oi the Sophists. 


IONIC PHILOSOPHY— PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 

1. When we speak of the Ionic Philosophy of Nature we do not mean 
to imply that the representatives of this Philosophy form what is called 
a “ Philosophic School ” in the strict sense of this term. There was no 
centre among them from which a common movement of thought ^read 
abroad. We have to do only with a number of Philosophers who had a 
common subject of investigation — Nature, and whose philosophic views 
had certain common characters. These Philosophers do not even 
belong without exception to the Ionian race. They do not form a sect 
acknowledging one founder whose doctnnes they uphold, and therefore 
it is only by a somewhat strained use of the term ihat we can speak of 
an “ Icmic School.” 

' * The fragments of iihe writinga of the Fre-Socratic philosophers that still remam 
have been published by GoiL Aug. IfuUach {Fragmeuta philoBophomm gneoomm, 
Fturis, 1860-1^7.) 

4 
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2. "We can, however, divide these Philosophers of Nature into^ two 
classes — the earlier and the later. The earlier (Ionic “Physiologists,” 
^vaioX6yoi) are the representatives of the Ghreek Philosophy of Natiure in 
its rudunentary stage; while the later, having before them the works as 
well of the earlier Ionic PhEosophers as of the Pythagoreans and Eleatics, 
were enabled to give this Philosophy a wider devdopment. It is, how- 
ever, worth noticing that the earlier Ionic Philosophers for the m(»t 
part adopted a dynamical principle to ei^lain the origin of things, while 
the later as generally incline to mechanical conceptions. 

3. We shall treat, in order, first the earlier, and then the later Ionic 
Philosophers. 


THE EAKLZEB IONIC PHIL0S0PHEB8. 

The earlier Ionic Philosophers had this in common, that in their 
inquiry as to how things in nature come into being and cease to be, they 
identi^ed the active and the passive principles, the caum efficiem and the 
cmm materialis ical (ttoxsIov), and strove to Ksplain the rise of the 
order of nature by a dynamical process from this principle. Their 
doctrines are thus fundamentally forms of Hdozoism (Doctrine of 
Animated Matter). Amongst the earher Ionic Philosophers are to be 
numbered Thales of Miletus, Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Diogenes 
of ApoUonia, whose theories bear chiefly on the primal material basis of 
all things; and Heraclitus who concerned himself mainly with the 
processes of origin and decay. 


THALES OF MILETUS. 

1. Thales of Miletus, of Phoenician extraction, bom b.c. 640, is 
described by Aristotle (Met 1. 3.) as the founder of the Ionic Philosophy, 
and so the founder of Greek Philosophy as a whole. He is said to have 
studied Geometry in Greece; at least Proclus makes this statement 
regarding him (on Euclid, p. 19). He is furthermore credited with 
having foretold an eclipse of the sun which occurred during the reign of 
the Lydian Eing, Alyattes. 

2. The fundamental theory of his Philosophy of Nature may be thus 
stated : — Out of water all things are made. Water is the primal matter, 
and with this primal matter, the force which is active in nature is 
identified. From this primal matter, probably by a process of rarefaction 
or condeitsation, he derives the origin of all things. According to 
Aristotle (Met. 1. 3.) “ Thales was perhaps led to this opinion by 
observing that the nutriment of all things is moist, that heat itself, by 
which living things are maintained in life, is educed from moisture, — 
but that from which another thing is derived is a principle of that 
other th ing — emd farther by observing that the seed (fi’om which living 
organisms spring) is of its nature moist. But the principle malriTig 
moist objects moist is water.*’ In consequence of this view Thales could 
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Tegard all tilings as penetrated and Tivified by the Divine power, and in this 
sense could say that the gods fdled all thing, vavra rrXfipri Qswv Uvax. 
(Arist. de anim. 1. 5.) He held the magnet to be animated because of 
its attraction of iron. He was of opinion that the earth floated upon water. 

3. In later times Hippo of Samos or of Bhegium— a PhTsicist of the time of Pericles, 
who seems to have lived for a considerahle time at Athens, adopted the theory of Inhales. 
He discovers in water, or the moist element, the nltimate prmciple of all things. He 
does not seem to have attracted much attrition. Aristotle mentions him but seldom, 
and not always in terms of praise. (De anim. 1. 2. Met. 1. 3.) 


ANAXIMANDEK, AITAXIMENES, DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA. 

1. Anasamander of Miletus (horn about n.c. 611), was tihe flrst of 
bhe Greeks to compose a treatise “ On Hatnre." The primal basis of all 
being (apx^)j of which all things came forth is, in his view, the 

CTnlimited (to aireipov). From this aTsipov all things derive their 
origin. At flrst it differentiates itself into the opposing elements, hot 
lud cold, moist and dry — ^kindred elements standing in antithesis. As 
i result of a perpetual movement of revolution, condensations of the air 
ire effected, and in this way numberless worlds come into bemg — 
leayenly divinities — ^in the midst of which the earth, cylindrical in form, 
naiatains itseU at rest owing to its bemg equally distant from all points 
)f the heavenly sphere.” The earth was evolved from the primeval 
noisture under the influence of heat emanating from the sun, and, 
ecundated by heat, it gave birth to living beings. The latter thus derive 
heir being from '&e element of moisture, and this explains why the 
Features now living on the land were originally of the fish Idnd, and 
cquired their present form only as the surface of the earth became dr^’. 
t is said that Anaximander described the soul as of gaseous nature. 
LU things come forth from the airsipov, and all things are fated to re- 
am to it again. 

2. With regard to the question, what Anaximander really meant by 
be Avsipov, opinions are divided. Some (Hitter) maintain that he 
nderstood by the term a congeries of the piimary elements; that the 
rigin of things from the aireipov is nothing more than a separation of 
lements, and that thus the evolution of the order of lutture is, in his 
leory, a purely mechanical process. Others (Herhart) are of opinion 
lat Ajnaximander meant by the amipov a primary matter mdeterminate 
L quality and unlimited in quonti^, and that he thus conceived the 
volution of the natural order to be a dynamical process. Aristotle, it 
lost be admitted, speaks of a ptypa *Ava^ipdvSpov (Met. 12. 2.), but be 
'.so mentions (Phys. 3. 4.) that Anaximander taught that the arreipov 
as divine, embracing all and controlling all — a notion which best 
jcords with a dynamical theory. The latter was more probably the 
leory of this Philosopher. It would, however, appear that Anaxi- 
ander was not very explicit in his teaching as to die nature of the 
Tsipov, and that Aristotle was thus unable to set forth his doctnnes 
ith assured accuracy. 
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3. Anaximenes of Miletus, a successor of Anaximander, perliaps Ms 
pupil (about B.c. 528), held air to be the primary principle of aU things. 
“As the soul within us,” he says, “whiwL is air, holds our being to- 
gether, BO does the breath and the air embrace the world.” — (Stob. Eclog. 
Phys. p. 296). This air, infinite in extension, is instinct with li£e, i.€.f 
it is not merely the material, it is also the efficient cause of all things. 
Out of this primary being, by the process of condensation (v^kvoxtiq) 
and rarefaction {jmvtaaiQ or apaitticig) are derived all other thingsr— 
fire, wind, clouds, water, earth. The earth — a smooth mass of circular 
outline, and the earliest of the formations of the Universe — ^is supported 
by the air. Anaximander describes this infinite primal principle of 
things as the Deity, though he also speahs of other gods who have 
derived their being from it. 

4. This view of Anasimenes, with remrd to the first principle of all things, was 
also held by Eocenes of ApoUonia, a phuosopher who lived in the fifth centnty before 
Christ. He holds the air to be the primpy principle and permanent basis of all things. 
He discovers a proof that all snbst^ce is one in the fact of the assimilation by plants 
of the various elements of the earth’s cmst, and of the elements of the vegetable world 
by animal organisms (SimpL in Phys. fol. 32 B). The same theories were held by an< 
other philosopher, Ideus of Biimera, of whom nothing farther is known. 


Heeacutus op Ephesus. 


§ 13. 

Heraclitus, sumamed “The Obscure” (6 <ricoT£tv6c), tbe most brilliant 
portion of whose career extended from b.c. 504 to b.c. 500, was a 
member of a noble family of Ephesus. His theory is hylozoistic, but 
his doctrine of the continual flux of all things gives special prominence 
to the restless activity of nature. We possess only fragmentary remains 
of his treatise, Ilepl lucerne* 

2. Heraclitus holds Fire to be the ultimate principle of all things, 
but understands by the term an ethereal fire. This ether he, at ttie 
same time, regards as a divine spirit, which has knowledge of all things, 
and directs ml things. In his view, therefore, the activity of the 
primal principle of aU things is not a blind exercise of force, it is 
guided by reason, for he considers the eternal Fire-Spirit to be Reason, 
Adyof. He seems to have reached this conception from a consideration 
of the order and regularity prevafling throughout the universe. Reason 
is not, however, with him a transcendental entity ; it is merely a deter- 
mining attribute of the eternal material basis of things— of Fire. On 
this point he is distinctly at variance witii the later philosopher of 
nature — Anaxagoras. 

3. With regard to the origin of the world, Heraclitus teaches that 
by condensation aU things are produced from Fire, and that by rare- 
faction all things return to it again. The process of condensation he 
describes as the way downwards (686g icartu), the process of rarefaction 
as the way upwards (6§6ff avio). Ihe way downwards leads to Water 
and Earth, and so to Death; the way upwards leads to Ait and Fire, a nd 
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thus to Life. On the way downwards, too, lies Evil, and hence all 
things in the region of the earth axe filled with evils ; on the way up- 
wards lies Good. Both sides of the dual process are, however, every- 
where found in conjunction. 

4. Ihe forces at play in this dual process, and which initiate and 
Tnaiutain it, are, on the one hand, Strife and Hatred, on the other. Con- 
cord and Peace. By Strife and Hatred things come forth from the 
Primal Fire ; by Harmony and Concord they return thither. Strife, or 
Enmity is, thus, the parent of all things (v^Xsinog irar^p iravrwv) ; the 
power of Peace and Concord, on the other hand, brings things into 
union, and guides them back to the principle from which they emanated. 
Both forces must, therefore, be regarded as cosmical powers, indwelling 
in the Primal Fire. The world itself is nothing more than the Deity 
differentiated. 

6. In this theory, the whole course of nature is merely a continuous 
movement in a circle ; the cosmical force Strife, brings things forth from 
the Primal Fire by the downward way ; and then the cosmic^ force. Con- 
cord, restores them to the Ethereal lire again. From such assumptions 
these conclusions are deduced : — 

{a.) AH things in the world are in perpetual flux; there is nothing 
permanent, nothing persistent. Everything is moving in a current 
{irdvra pit). We cannot stqi twice into the same stream, says Heracli- 
tus. No thing is at any one moment exactly the same thing that it was 
the moment before. The rotation of beginning to be and perishing is 
uninterrupted ; — All things pass. 

(b,) The world has come forth from the Primal Fire because of the 
preponderance of Strife over Concord ; but the time wiU come in which 
Concord shall gain the ascendency, and then the world ehall be absorbed 
again into the fiery Ether. Not that the process wUl then be at an end : 
Strife wiH again become predominant, and a new World wiU arise, to be 
consumed again as before. And so the round of changes goes on for 
ever. The Deity, in sport, is ever constructing worlds, which it permits, 
in due time, to end in fire, only, however, to renew them again. 

6. The Soul of man is of the nature of fire ; the driest dement is the 
wisest and the best ; it shoots through the body as the Hghtning through 
the cloud. The Soul is, as it were, a wandering spark shot forth from 
that Universal Fire or Ilniversal Heason, which encompasses heaven and 
rules aU things, and it is maintained only by constant accessions from 
the source whence it came. It derives no advantage from its union with 
the material body; the birth of man is a misfortune, inasmuch as he is 
bom only to die. It is only when the soul returns again to the Primal 
Fire that its true life begins. 

7. Man is possessed of the gift of Heason only in as far as he is 
united wi& the Universal (Divine) Heason, and shares therein. Hence 
it is only in his waking hours that he is really a rational beiug ; during 
sleep Im is an irrationm being, for his share in the Universal l^ason is 
then l^ted to the mere fimetion of respiration. These notions lead 
Heraclitus to these further conclusions : — 
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(<?.) The senses are deceptive, they are worthless for the attainment 
of trum; truth is in the reason done. Hence the estimate of the indi- 
vidual is not the standard of truth ; that alone is true •which all acknow- 
ledge as such, for that alone is an object of Imowled^ to the Universal 
(Divine) Reason. Herein lies the criterion of trufli. Divergence of 
one’s own opinion from the universal reason is to he avoided, for in this 
is the source of error. 

{b.) The Divine Reason is the universal immutable law as well of 
the physical as of the moral world. AH human laws are uphdd by the 
Divine law, “ for this can do all that it -wills, and it satisfies all and over- 
comes all” (Stob. Serm. 3. 84). Ihe people diould, therefore, defend 
the law as the -wall of a fortress, and stifle self-asserling arrogance as 
they would a conflagration. 

(c.) The summuin ionum of Tnan is Contentment {wapiamtffig) or 
Equanimity, a condition of mind arising from the conviction that events 
happen precisely as they have been pr^etermined by the supreme law. 
For “ it is not test for men that what they widi should come to pass. 
Sickness makes health a pleasure and an advantage ; hunger, in like 
manner, prepares for satie^^, and labour for rest ” (Stob. Serm. 3. 83, 
84). Contented resignation to the universal and necessary course of 
events is the secret of human happiness. 


Latek Phiiosophees of ISTatube. 

^ 1.^ The later philosophers of nature substituted for the dynamical 
principle, wMch had been invoked to explain the origin of the physical 
world, a principle of the mechanical order. The hylozoism of the earlier 
phflosophers entirely disappeared. But though some of the later 
philosophers contented -themselves with a mere coamical Tnenbauigmj 
others postulated, besides this, a higher co-operating cause, and -this 
admission of a dual principle in their cosmogony indicates an important 
advance in philosophic thought. 

2. Amongst the later philosophers of nature axe to be reckoned Empe- 
docles of Agrigmitum, Leudppus and Democritus of Abdero, and 
Anaxagoras of (flazomenffl, -with whom also we must cemneot Ar fiftsiTiMiH. 


Empedocles op Agbigbntum. 


§14. 

TT- 'W'as bom at Agrigentum (about the year n.c. 600). 

^ belonged to the democratic party in the state, and for this 
rarty Empedocles, like his father, Heton, exerted biTniMl'f successfully. 
He wandered through the Greek cities of Sicily and Italy in the several 
(^ractere of physician, priest, -orator, and worW of Tnimp lftn . He pro- 
olanned hims^ possess^ of magical powers. Of his writings we know 
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the names of only two, which can, with certainty, be ascribed to him, jrepi 
^^(T£tt)Q and KaBapfjoi (Biog. Leert. 7, 77). FragmmitB of the first of these 
are still preserved. 

2. Empedocles did not, lihe the older lonians, assume a single primal 
matter from which aU things are produced. According to him all things 
come from a mingling of me four elements, earth, water, air, and fire. 
This mingling or mixture he views in the light of the eama niaterialia 
of all things in nature. He does not explain the origin and dissolution 
of things by a process of condensation and rarefaction such as was 
adopted by the older lonians. His process is purely mechanical — a 
mere separation and subsequent commingling of the primary elements 
or “ Badical Principles ” of all things. To account adequately for this 
separation and commingling, he assumes, in addition to the catisa 
materialis already described, two active forces which he names, in sym^ 
bolical language. Love and Hatred (^iXdrvc leal vsikoq). Hate he makes 
the dissociating separating principle; Love the principle of mixture 
andofunion. 

3. This being premised, he explains as follows the origin of the 
world : — 

(a.) At jBrst the four elements all mixed together formed a great 
globe or "Sit^aipoQ {ti^aipoviffraroc dsdc Arist. Met. 3.) which held all 
mings within itseH, in which Love was predominant and Hate without 
power. But Hate forced its way from the periphery to the centre of 
the it gained the mastery over Love ; me elements were sundered 

and stood apart in separate existkice. 

(b.) It is clear that the undisputed supremacy of Hate would have 
entailed absolute separation of the elements which would have rendered 
it impossible for individual objects to come into being. But .in the 
process of the world’s formation Love strove against Hate and succeeded 
in uniting again the elements which had been separated. And so the 
several objects in this world were brought into existence. 

(c.) It thus appears that the world can exist only as long as equi- 
librium is preserved between the rival cosmical forces. In the end, 
however. Love will gain the upper hand, the individual objects in the 
world will lose their individuality, and return to their first union. But 
at this stage Hate will again rise in its might to bring about the 
formation of another world — and so on through endless periodic changes. 
Of the whole cycle of changes Necessity is the only law. 

4. The fi,rst outcome of the formative process above described is 
Heaven with its luminous bodies, the formation of which is followed by 
that of the earth, and finally by that of the animal kingdom. ** Amongst 
organic beings, plants first germinated from the earth while it was yet 
in process of formation ; ammalR followed, but their several parts were 
first separately formed and then united by Love. There have been 
beings which were aU eyes, others which were all arms, and so forth ; 
from the union of these resulted many monsters which perished. But 
thore also resulted some other organisms fitted to live, and these main- 
tained theoQiselves in existence and propagated their kind” (Arist. de 
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ccalo, 3. 2). “ The influence of distant bodies upon one another as well 
as the possibility of mixture, Empedocles ea^lains by admitting 
effluences (mroppoaf) from all things, and pores (irdp'-i) into which these 
effluences enter.” All things are animated. 

5. The brnnaii soul, b'Trfl other things, is a mixture of the four 
elements, with Lore and Hate as moving forces. For as like alone knows 
Iflrfi, it follows that the soul, which kuows all the elements, must contain, 
within its own being the “ radical principles of all things — ^the four 
elements— otherwise, not resembling them in nature, it could possess no 
knowledge of them. Perception by the senses is explained by the theoijy 
of “effluences” already described. In the act of vision, ^o 
currents flow in different directions, there is an efflux from the visible 
objects to the ey§, and an efflux through the pores of the eye of the 
intemal ftlamfiTitB, jSre atid water, a.nd in. the encounter of these currents 
the sense-image is generated. In analogous fashion the perceptions of 
the other senses are eflected (Arist. de sensu, c., 2, 4. Theophr. de 
sensu, 9.) Empedocles ascribed Feeling and Desire to plants as well as 
to qniTnflIfi , 


6. Empedocles describes the Deity as the self-satisfying, blissful 
Spirit. Its relation to the world is that of the One to the Many, of Love 
to Disunion. As a consequence of this view he frequently describes the 
cosmical force of unifying Love as God — ^the two notions seem to be 
identified in his theory. “In the doctrine of Empedocles God kuows 
Himself alone as Union and Love, the opposite He knows not at all. 
Having his hemg and habitation outside me sphere of strife he cannot 
be troubled by aught unlike himself, by life in contention, by evil, by the 
plurality and differences of thin^.” Since like can alone know like, it 
follows that the soul can know God only on condition of its possessing, 
besides the four elements, some element of the divinity. This element 
is Beason. 

7. The ethical principles involved in the teaching of Empedocles arc 
no more than a tracing of the moral notions, Go^ and Evil, back to 
the contrast between the cosmical forces. “ As in the physical order the 
individual comes forth by separation from the unity of tho S^aTpoc, so 
in the moral order Evil is that which has fallen away from God, which 
has been separated from His friendship, and from harmony vrith His 
bein^.” From this doctrine to the doctrine of Metempsychosis the 
transition was easy. “ The souls that have faJlon away from God arc 
relegated to the earth where they pass through various corporeal fonns i ill 
at last they are purged from Evil and return to the Divine Being again.” 


THE ATOMISTS. 

Leucippus anh Democritus. 


1. Li ihe inching of Empedocles we have had tho first distinct out- 
lines of a doctrine of Dualism. Hot only does he assume, over and above 
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the cama niatet'ialk of Mature, certain motiye and foimatiTe forces, but 
he farther sets the One, the force of Lore, above Matter, since he assigns 
to it the attributes of the Deity. In contrast with Empedodes, the 
Atomists, Leucippus and Democritus, denied all immaterial force ; they 
admitted matter and nothing more. Moreover, their notion of matter was 
not that of the earlier lonians, who represented it as a principle at once 
material and dynamical ; to them it was material in the strictest sense 
of the term, llieir attempt to eEpkm the origin of things from such a 
principle necessarily hrou^t them to a lower system than hylozoism, to 
pure MaterLalism and Gasualism the doctrine which attributes the 
origin of things to chance, earn). 

2. Little is known as to the time at which Leucippus lived, and as to 
the incidents of his life. It is not even known wito certaiut^whether 
he was an inhabitant of Abdera, of Miletus, or of Elea. His pupil 
Democritus was bom Cabout b.c. 400) at Abdera. The desire for 
knowledge, it is said, led Democritus to make long journeys into Egypt 
and the East. He was the author of many works, among which the 
Mlya^ ^laKotrfxoQ was the most celebrated. 

3. According to Aristotle (Met. 1, 4) the Atomists assumed as the 
fundamental principle of all things the Empty (ksvov) and the Full 
(irX^joec), characterising the former as non-being (ju^ 6v}, the latter as 
being (3v), whence their dictum that non-being exists as well as being. 
Closer inquiry into the nature of these conceptions shows us that the 
Empty is another expression for the notion of boundless space, the Full 
another e:q>ression for an infinite number of atoms contained within it. 
These two principles of things the Atomists held to be sufficient for the 
esplonation of the origin of the Dniverse. 

To establiah the existence of empty space Democritus adduced the folloviu^ proofs 
(Arist. Phys., 4, 6) : — 1st. Motion requires a rocnum, for what is full cannot receive any- 
thing into itself. &d. Rarefaction and condensation are possible only on the supposition 
that empty mterstices exist m bodies. 3rd. Growth depends on the penetration of 
nutriment mto the empty spaces of the organic body. 4th. A vessel containing ashes 
does not admit a quantity of water less by a volume equal to the space occupied by the 
ashes, the one must ther^oro iu part enter into the empty interstices of the other. 

4. The Atomists understand by atoms minute indivisible particles 
out of which all things corporeal are made. The atoms are all alike in 

S ecific character, but they differ in shape or conformation (ax^jua). 

ley differ also in size ; the weight of each atom corresponds to its size. 
It is useless to ask any question as to the origin of the atoms — ^they axe 
eternal and therefore are not dependent on a cause. 

5. In explaining the origrn of corporeal things from these atoms, 
the Atomists suppose them endowed with a primordial eternal motion. 
If we ask what is the cause of this motion we axe answered that we must 
not look for any cause above themselves. Like the atoms ihem^lves, 
their movement has no cause, their motion is a necessary condition of 
their existence, and for this necessity no ulterior reason con be assigned. 

6. This movement it is which deteimiues the existence of the world. 
Owing to the difference in weight the heavier atoms M, and the lighter 
atoms rise, and the collisions of the atoms also give rise to lateral move- 
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ments. In this way an eddying motion (§^WJ) is produced, which, extend- 
ing ever further and further, brings about the roimation of worlds. In 
the revolution many atoms unite permanently together, and in such wise 
too, that like is joined to like, a vacuum is created in the interstices of 
the aggre^te thus foim^, and so lar^r composite bodies, and finally 
whole worlds come to exist. In all this process there is neither Purpose 
nor Law, mere Chance governs the whole (Casualism). Worlds without 
number come into being in this fashion. 

7. The differences between things in nature are explained by the 
Atomists on the same principles. In the countless worlds which come 
into existence, different combinations of atoms are formed, and these 
assume different shapes ; the round, the angular, the hook-shaped atoms 
arrange themselves in combination to form various kinds of sniffs. 
These surfaces, affecting our organs of sense, occasion perceptions, 
which we style sensible qualities of things, but which in reality are 
nothing more than an arrangement of figures. The qualities of a given 
body are merely something corre^onding to the figures which gfo to 
make up their sur&ces. 

8. “ The earth was at first in motion, and so continued as Inng as it 
was small and light; gradually, however, it was brought to rest. 
Organic structures were evolved from the moistened earth, a.T>d are all 
alike a n i ma ted. The soul consists of subtle, smooth, round atoms, which 
are also the atoms that constitute fire. Atoms of this kind are scattered 
through the whole body, but they exercise different functions in different 
organs. The brain is the region of thought, the heart of anger, the 
hyer of desire. At every inhalation we draw in physical atoms out of the 

at every exh^ation we give them out again; and life lasts as long as 
tto process continues.” The soul is not immortal. But it is, never- 
u^ess, the noblest part of man; he who seeks the good of the soul seeks 
what is divine ; who seeks the good of the body-— the covering or tent of 
the soul, seeks what is human. 


^ 9. The perceptions of sense are due to an efdux of atoms from the 
objects perceived. These atoms form themselves into images {£?8wXo), 
winch strike the organs of sense, and find entrance through them. The 
Mowledge which rests on sense-perception alone is an obscure know- 
ledge (ffKorfji), from which we must carefully distinguish genuine know- 
led^lywifli}), which is the fruit of inquiry ly the understanding. 

10. The supreme good is Happiness. “This is attained by the 
avoidance of ratremes, and the ooservance of moderation, not by any 
^er^ good. A necessajy means to the same end is a right insight 
mto the natme of thmgs, Knowledge seems the highest oontentmmt. 
Uur dispositions, not our acts, determine onr moral character 

pMosophera seem to have emph»ia£4 and developed 
ements of sc^ticism involved in Democritus’ theory of sensuous perception. ^ 
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AI7AXAG0BAS of CliAZOMEXJE. 

§ 16. 

1. "Wliile the Atoioists, in their purely mechanical theory of external 
nature, were constructing a system of thorough-going materialism, 
Anaxagoras, adopting the notion of a mechanism in nature, was develop- 
ing upon this basis ^e Dualism already outlined by Empedocles, and 
was hereby bringing about the transition from -tiie mere philosophy 
of nature to the higher Ideal Philosophy of tiie Attic school. 

2. Anaxagoras was bom of a distinguished family of Clazomense, in 
Asia Minor, about b.c. 500. In his later life he remoyed to Athens, 
where he lived in intimacy with Euripedis and Pericles, till the political 
rivals of the latter made the opinions of the philosopher the ground of 
a charge of impiety against him. To escape the results of the prosecu- 
tion, Aaaxagoras retired to Lampsacus, where he soon after died. He 
is the author of a treatise, vepl ^uo-EWff, of which Plato (Phaedo, p. 97) 
makes mention. 

3. The theory of Anaxagoras regarding external nature rests upon 
five main principles : — 

There is no beginning of things and no dissolution, in the strict 
sense of these terms. Kothing comes out of nothmg. All that begins 
to be must come from somethmg already existing. What we call the 
origin of things and their dissolution depends entirely upon a conjunc- 
tion (cr^yKpimc) and a separation (SioKOKTig) of parts previously existing. 

There are bodies which consist of homogeneous parts, and bodies of 
which the parts are hetero^neous. The constituent parts which unite 
to form Ixmes are not aU of the same nature ; a radical difierence exists 
between them, and this difference is primary, original, not secondary 
or derivative. 

Again, each of the various constituent parts of which bodies consist 
is itself constituted by smaller homogeneous parts, so minute as to be 
indivisible. These minute parts differ from the whole into which they 
enter, in quantity only, not in quality. 

Hence it follows that primary matter, the eaasa maimalk from, 
which all things come, is an infinite multitude of infinitesimally small 
particles, not specifically alike, but distinguished by essential difierenoes 
of nature. These primary pa^des, thus distingumed {■xpnpMra), must 
be regarded as the ultimate constituents, the “ seeds ” {avippara) of all 
things. 

From these ultimate constituents material bodies are thus formed : 
Homogeneously constituted bodies, e.a., those whose constituent parts 
are all of like nature, os for example, Fle^, Blood, Bone, Gl-old, Silver, &c. 
are composed of primitive partides, like in kind to one another, homce- 
omerise (bpoiofiipim) ; heterogeneously constituted bodies, on the other 
hand, i.e., those whose parts differ m kind from one another, as, for 
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example, organic structures, are composed of primary particles differing 
in kind.* 

4. This being premised, Anaxagoras proceeds to explain the process 
of the world’s formation : — 

At first the primary particles, or “ seeds,” of things were promis- 
cuously mixed together in one common mass, and as a consequence^ of 
thiH mixture, no one of them could exhibit itself in its proper specific 
character. Before the world could be formed, a separation of the pri- 
mitive particles — homoeomerise — had to be effected. On no otiber con- 
dition could they unite for the formation of the bodies which now 
actually exist. 

The cause of this se^paration, and of the various subsequent combina- 
tions of primitive particles, was not in the primary matter itself, for 
material particles do not, of their own accord, separate or enter into 
union. "We are therefore forced to admit a cause higher than matter, 
but exerting an influence upon it, and by this influence effecting the 
separation of the primary particles and their subsequent combina- 
tions. A-nd since everything in the world is formed and arranged in 
accordance with a de^te plan, and plan and order suppose Beasoit, 
it foUows that the efficient cause which presides over matter must be 
Mind (vovc)* 

We have here two distinct principles contributing to the formation 
of the world, the material — a medley of aU the “ seeds ” of things, and the 
efficient — ^the spirit or mind (vove). This is the duahstic doctrine in all 
plainness. According to the teaching of Anaxagoras, Mind is dis- 
tinguished from Matter by its simplicity, its independence, its know- 
ledge, and its control over matter. All things else have some admixture 
of me particles of all other things ; the mind alone is pure, immixed, 
subject only to itself, the most subtle of aU things. 

The formation of the world was brought about by motion. After 
the primary matter had rested in its inertness through countless ages, 
it was at last set in motion by the Divine Mind, and by this motion the 
world was evolved from chaos. This movement was a movement of 
rotation, established by the Mind at a single point, but gradually taking 
in farther and farther masses, and extending its range through the in- 
finitude of matter. Everywhere, however, this movement follows a 
definite plan, everything in the world is formed and disposed for a pur- 
pose, there is no Tate {flfxapfdvn), no Chance (Tvx»j)»t 

* Eomogeueoualy constituted 'bodies were called by Aristotle u/toioju«^q, in contra- 
distinction to the hetero^eously constituted, avonowinpi). These terms, originally 

S i to fully constituted bodies, were transferred to the constituent elements of 

Xn this w&y the elements, or seeds,” of the homogeneous bodies of Anaxagoras 
came to be designated d/uw/ispj by Aristotle. Anaxagoras himself does not appear to 
hare used the twm. 

t It is, however, worthy of remark that Anaxagoras avoids the application of this 
principle of design in nature to particular cases. Individual phenomena he almost 
almys tr^ to explain by purely physical causes, without recurrence to the plan of ^ 
Divine Mind — a procedure on which Plato and Aristotle comment unfavourably. Aris- 
totle (Met. 1. 4.) r^roaches him with making the vovs a JDeus ex Tnachmt, whicli he 
calls upon only when he is at a loss to find the natural cause of some phenomenon. 
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In consequence of the revolving motion, “Air and Ether were 
separated from the primary mass, and filled aU space — ^there is no such 
thing as a vacuum— contrary elements, the rarefied and the dense, the 
hot and the cold, the bright and the gloomy, the moist and the dry, 
were severally separated from each omer; the dense, the cold, the 
gloomy, and the dWp sank to the region now occupied by the earth, 
while the others mounted to the sphere of the ether. Here they formed 
hard stony masses, which, set in due order, and raised by the revolving 
movement to a white heat, became stars ; while, far below, the elements 
that had fallen downwards became solidified into earth and stones.” 
The earth rests in the middle of the world. It is shaped like a short 
cylinder, and is home up by the air. Plants and aniTnala owe their 
being to the germs which the earth, while yet moist and slimy, received 
from the air, and which were developed in the bosom of the earth under 
the influence of celestial heat. Once brought into being they continued 
to propagate themselves. 

5. Everywhere in his Cosmogony, Anaxagoras is careful to make the 
Mind pre-eminent, to keep it moot from the processes of nature ; the 
latter he strives to account for solelv by that movement originally im- 
pressed upon things by the vouc* fn his p^chology, on the other hand, 
he shows no disposition of this kind. On me contr^, in his explana- 
tion of the psychical element in living beings, he feels* driven to assume 
the indwelling in them of the (Divine) Mind , and so to make Mind the 
psychical principle of all living things. THiilst then the vovg in its 
relation to the Mahrokosnm is merely an external motive force, in rela- 
tion to organic bdngs it assumes the character of an intrinsic psychical 
principle. Moreover, its functions in the latter respect are not confined 
to men and animals, they extend to plants also ; for they too, in the opi- 
nion of Anaxagoras, are animated, and have their joys and their sorrows. 
The “ Soul ” of the living thing is perfect in proportion to the perfection 
of the corporeal organism with which it is associated, or, to express the 
same thing in the language of Anaxagoras, the Divine Spirit manifests 
itself in the living thing in proportion as the organism is perfect. It 
follows that the most perfect (“greatest”) soul is possess^ by man; 
that in him Qod manifests himself most fully. 

6. The sense-faculties of man are too weak to attain to truth; they 
are unable to distinguish sufficiently between the constituent elements of 
things. It is hlind that attains knowledge of things. All things are 
known to the Divine Eeason ; the mind of man, being a factor of the 
Divine Mind, can therefore attain to knowledge. The highest content- 
ment is to be found in the knowledge of the universe obtained by 
thought. Whatever is good, just, or bikutitul, is to be ascribed to the 
Spirit or Mind ; evil, moral and physical, is from piatter. 

7. Along Trith Anaxagoras, we may incliide among the philosophers of Nature, 
Hermotimus of Clazomenee (whom some writers make the teacher of Anaxagoras), who 
is srid to have held similar views regarding the world-ordering mind ; and Archrians, 
the physicist (of Miletus, or, according to others, of Athens) a pupil of Anaxagoras, who 
seems to have held the primary mixture of all thinra to he equivalent to Air, and who 
also seems to have laid less stress on the contrasts between mind and matter, and thus 
to have again approached the teaching of the older lonians. He is credited with the 
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doctrine that the distinction between Bight and Wrong is not founded on the natnre of 
things (Aiffsi), but is of human institution Metrodorus, of Lampaaous, was also 

a disciple of Anaxagoras. He is known by his aUegorical interpretation of the Homeric 
Myths. 


PYTE[A.GK)KEAIT PHIL080PHT. 


Pythagoras and the Pythagoeeans. 

§17. 

1. About the time that Ionic Philosophy attained its highest develop- 
ment in Asia. Minor, another phase of philosophical thought had its rise 
in the Gh^k Colonies of Italy. Here the inquiries of philosophers 
Trere no longer directed to the origin of things from Primary Matter, 
they turned rather on the Being or Essence of things in themselves. 
The Pythagorean school ■was the first to give this direction to philoso- 
phical investigation, hut it made mathematics the basis of aEits inquiries, 
and thus was led to certain mathematico-philosophical conceptions of the 
nature of things, which are altogether peculiar to the Pythagoreans. 

2. Pytha^ras, son of Mnesarchas, was bom at Samos about the year b.c 5S2. So 
many legends bave become associated with his name th^t it is difficult to obtain a trust- 
wormy aeconnt of hu life and labonrs. ^ Legends and traditions are, howevei’, at one in 
representing bim as a man of extraordinary knowledge. He is reckoned amongst the 
most remarkable of the founders of mathematical science. It is recorded of him that 
he succeeded in measuring the pitch of musiml notes, and that he also made many dis- 
coveries in Astronomy. Some accounts make him the disciple of Fherecydes and 
Anaximander. It is probable that he travelled into Egypt, and there made acquaint- 
ance -with the lore of the priests. About the year n.o. 5^ he settled in Grotona, in 
Southern Italy, and there established a society whose aims were at once ethical, i^i- 
giouB, and political. 

. 3. In tills Pythagorean association a ridd ethico-religious rule of life was enjoined. 
“ A period of probation, during which the ntness of the candidate was tested, preceded 
admission into the society. The disciples were bound for a long time to mute obedience, 
and to unconditional subjection to the authority of the traditional teaching (afirdg l^a) ; 
stiict self-examination was required &om all ; it was forbidden to propagate the doc- 
trines of the sect among the people.” The members of the society were divided into 
classes, according to ue extent of their initiation into the Pythagorean “orgies.” 
Nothing ceiiadn is known regarding the names given to these classes, the terms Eso- 
teric, and Exoteric, are usually ei^loyed to distinguish them.* They exercised them- 
selves in gymnastics and music. Ijiey had their meals in common (avoaina), and they 
vreve subject to certain rules as to diet ; for example, they were forbidden to oat beans, 
tish, or flesh. Hunting was not allowed amongst wm. 

4. In politics the J^hagorean sect belonged to the aristocratic party. Hence the 
Pythagorean doctrmes gained supporters among the aristocratic dasses in many Italian 
cities, and secured for me funstocratic party a certain intellectual staniling. But those 
aristocratic leanings excited the opposition of the democratic party, and brought about 
the final extinction of the sect. P^liagoras himself, it is said, after twenty years’ resi- 
dence at Grotona, ivos eiroelled by a rival party under Gylon, and forced to retire to 
Metapontum, where he died soon after. The attacks of the democratic party on the 

* Acsordiiijr to lamtliohus the Esoterioi were further divided into the class of the ntrivers (rtiiv 
CTTOvSaluv), the dloss of the spuitnahacd (rSy lai^ot'iuv), and tho oloss of tho divinisod {ritv OfltJV.) 
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Pythagoreans were renewed in subsequent times. A century after the death of Pytha* 

S raa, the Pythagoreans of Crotona were attacked by the “ Cylonites ” during a con- 
renoe in the “ house of Milo ; ” the house was set on jBre, and all perished, wxlh the 
exception of Archippus of Tareutum and Lysis. Soon after this the politick iimort- 
ance and power of me Pytha^reans in It^y came to an end ; in the time of Hato, 
however, me Pythagorean Arcmytas was at the head of the administration in Tarentum. 

5 . The foUowing are named as the moat distinguished of the ancient Pythagoreans : 
PhilolauB, a contempora^ of Socrates, the first to make public in a written work the 
system of the school ; Simmias and Gebes, who, according to Plato’s ** Pheedo,” were 
friends of Socrates ; Ocellus, the Lucanian ; Tinueus, of L^nd ; Ecchecrates and Acrio ; 
Arch3rtas, of Tarentum ; Lysis and Eurytus ; Alcmaeon, of Crotona, a youthful contem- 
porary of Pythagoras, who held the doctrine of contraries, of which he enumerated ten ; 
Bippasus, of Metapontum, who held Fire to be the material principle of all thmgs ; 
Ecpnantus, who combined the atomistic theory with that of the woidd-^iding Spirit, 
and who taught the revolution of the earth on its axis ; Hippodamus, of Miletus, archi- 
tect and politician. Epicharmus, the comic poet, and others, are stated to have held 
doctrines akin to those of the Pytha^reans. — (CXr. TJeberweg.) 

6 . As for the sources from whi(m our knowledge of the i^hagorean doctrines is 
derived, we have to rely chiefly on Aristotle. Pytha^ras nuns^ left no written 
work (the Carmen Aureum ” attributed to him is undoubtedly spurious). Nor has any 
work of the older Pythagoreans come down to us which we can trust as genuine. 
Bockh has coUected fragments of a work by Philolaus. They would help us to a know- 
ledge of the early Pythagorean teaching if we could be certain they were genuine ; but 
they have been subject^ to damaging criticism, and have been fi^^y assijped to the 
last century before Christ. In the same way the fragments of Archytes of Tarentum, 
collected by Orelh, have been dispaj^^d. The same may be said of the treatise of 
Ocellus Lucanus : De rerum natura, and of Timseus Lucanus. We have, therefore, to 
recur to Aristotle for our knowledge of the older Pythagorean 83rst6m. Other accounts 
of the system we can accept only in so far as they are in accord with his. 

7. All that can with certainty trace hack to Pythagoras himseli 
are the doctrine of Metempsychosis, the system of Mathematico-theo- 
logical speculation, and the fixing of certain ethical and religious inles 
of conduct. When, then, we speak of Pythagorean doctrines, we mean 
no more than the teaching of Pythagoras as developed by his disciples 
and followers. We have here to do not so much with the personal 
opinions of the philosopher himself, as with the tenets of the Pytha- 
gorean school. 

8. According to Aristotle (Met. 1, 2, o), the Pythagoreans contem- 
plating the order of nature, and the regularity oi natural formations, 
with minds formed to mathematical conceptions, were led to make num- 
hors the essential constituents of things. It was the fundamental 
principle of their teaching that Number is the essence (ova(a) or ulti- 
mate l^s of all things. Every individual thing is a number, 

and the aggre^te of aU things is a vast system of numbers (Arist. Met. 
1, 5., 6-12, 6., 8-13, 6). According to this view, aU things are not only 
arranged in numerical order, numbers are not merdy symbols of the 
cosmical system, they constitute the substantial essence of aU things. 
Aristotle states expressly that the Pythagoreans did not conceive num- 
bers to be actuaUy distinct from things (Met. 1, 6-13, 6) : 

9. “Everything which is the object of knowledge includes Number; 
without this element it could not possibly be the object of thought or 
knowledge. Now truth is a peouh^ innate attribute of Number ; it is of 
the very nature of Number or Harmony to reject deo^tion as inimical 
and antagonistic. It is its function to rule and regulate, and to teach 
the hitherto unknown. Hence the conclusion that what is the most 
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fixed aad indefectible in oar knowledge most also be the onchangeable 
essence of things in themselves.” Things are therefore to be regarded 
as copies of numbers, because in them the universal nature of IT^umber is 
reduced to individual existence. 

10. The oii^;iaating prmci][des of 17'umber are Indefiniteness and 
Limit. The union of both constitute Kumber, as well of the “ monadic ” 
(mathematical) order, as of the “ geometrical ; ” ia each case, Number is 
the outcome of the combination in harmony of the two principles. 
Number is either odd or even ; the former is the symbol of the Perfect, 
the latter of the Imperfect. The Pythagoreans assigned specially pro- 
minent functions in their system to the numbers four (rerpoicTwc) and 
ten (SeKog). 

11. If it be true that Number constitutes the essential being of all 
things, it f oIlowB that the generating principles of Number — ^Indefinite- 
ness and Limit — are the ultimate principles of all things. Everything 
consists of an unlimited and a limited (limiting) element, whereby its 
being is constituted. The unlimited is the indeterminate ^sis of being 
(in Aristotelian phraseology, the Matter) ; the limit is the determining 
principle by whidi the indeterminate is reduced to definite being (in 
Aristotelian phraseology, the Form). These two elements when com- 
bined constitute the essence of the determinate object. 

12. TVe have now to consider in what fashion the Pythagoreans ap- 
plied these general principles to esplain the actual being of things in 
themselves, and in tiheir relation to one another. Here we come upon 
their teaching regarding the nature of bodies. Having assumed that 
the ultimate elements of all things are the Undefined, and the Defining 
or Limiting, the P^a^reans, when investigating corporeal nature, 
seem to have regarded the Undefined as vacuum, the Li^t or dfifiriiTig 
element as a multitude of points fixed in some way or other in tins 
empty space. So that their general principle: “AD things are either 
numbers, or consist of numbers that are contained in them,” is in this con- 
nection transformed into the other: “All bodies consist of points or 
units in sp^, which when taken together constitute a number.” This 
is an assertion of the theoij that the constitutent parts of the corooreal 
substance are themselves sitnple elements, and on this theory only can 
their nature be e:q)lained. 

13. True to their mathematical conceptions the Pythagoreans 
regarded material bodies as proximately formed of super-imposed sur&ces ; 
these surfaces as formed of lines, and the hnes formed of points. These 
purely mathemtical conceptions they transferred to the real order, and 
taught accordingly that the single constituent elements of the mathe- 
matical body were also the real constituent elements, or, to use the words 

Aristotle, the substance of the body in nature (Met. 7. 2.) By the 
juxtaposition of several points a line is generated, not merely in the 
^entific imagination of the mathematician but in external reality nlan ; 
in the same way the surface is generated by the juxtaposition of several 
lin^, and finally the body by the combination of several surfaces. 
Points, lines, and surfaces are therefore the real units which compose all 
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bodies in nature, «T)d in tbia sense all bodies must be regarded as 
numbers. In fact every ma.'toria.l body is an expression of the number 
Four (r&’paierCQ) since it results, as a fourth term, from three constituent 
elements (Points, Lines, Surfaces). 

14. points are not, however, enough of themselves to e:rolain 
the nature of materia bodies j we must also call to our aid the notion of 
vacuum, for it is by tbia that intervals of space are interposed 
between the points, without whitdi they could not form lines, surfaces 
and bodies. If we suppose two points to co-exist without an interposed 
space, they coalesce And become one, and the formation of a line or body 
becomes impossible. Combinations of the unextended cannot produce 
extension iinl fiaa we suppose intervals of space interposed, and this 
supposition becomes possible only when we assume the existence of a 
vacuum in which the points are distributed. 

15. This vacuum is the Undefined which we must assume as the 
substratum of the defining element — ^the points. This vacuum afiEording 
intervals of ^pty ^ace between the points, they are able to arrange 
themselves in juxtaposition and so to form bodies. In this way Ihen 
do the Undefined and Defining constitute the very being of material 
bodies. Vacuum, the Undefined, is, however, something ne^tive in 
Character, it does not contribute positively to the formation of bodies, it 
is merely a condition pre-supposed in order to make it possible for the 
positive unextended units to combine in a natural formation and 
constitute a body. The positive elements in the body are these units — 
their ^‘number ; ” they are the “ substance ” of all things corporeal. 

16. It is thus that the Pythagoreans developed their principle that 
everything is Number in its ap^cation to material things, arriving in 
this fashion at a purely idealistic conc^tion of the material world. 
Matter, as such, di^pp^s, and there remain only ideal elements and 
ideal relations. The dilEerences between bodies are explained by assuming 
different modes of combination on the part of the units, i.e., different 
intervals of separation between them. In the same way are explained 
the several mathematical forms with whicir the Pythagoreans invested 
the several bodies, the Cube — ^the form of the Earfii, the Icosahedron — 
the form of the .Air, the Sphere — ^the form of Water, the Pyramid — ^the 
form of Fire. 

17. It would also appear that the Pythagoreans not only regarded 
each individual body as a number, but fc^hermore regarded the entire 
world as a vast arrangement of numbers. This numerical system of the 
Universe was framed upon the number ten. As the number ten is the 
most prominent in the system of numbers, so the whole Universe consists 
of ten bodies, namely— the heaven of the fixed stars, the five planets, 
the sun, the moon, the earfh, and the counter-ear^.* The wholly 
unchangeable portion of the Universe is that which stretches from the 
heaven of the fixed stars to the moon.t A less perfect part of the 

By Counter-earth the Pythagoreans meant a hemisphere detached from that which 
we inhabit, and moving parafid to it 

t Beyond the sphere of the fixed stars lies the eacompasaing fixe {mpiixpv trvp) 
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UiUTerse extends from the moon to the earth ; here agam we meet 
with defect and change in individuals, immutability only in genera and 
species. 

^ 18. In the centre of the Universe is the Middle Fire. This is the 
animatmg principle of the whole. It difhises light and heat through 
the Universe and is the source of hfe to all thii^. The great bodies 
compoamg the world revolve round this Middle Fire. Them motion is 
not purely natural, ie., determined by a blind necessity of nature ; the 
evidences which it gives of Beason and Purpose force us to attribute it 
to self-impulsion, and lead us to the condusion that these bodies ore 
endowed with Beason. In accordance with this reasoning the Pytha- 
goreans reverenced the stars as gods. 

19. An aU-embracing harmony prevails throughout the Universe. 
For as the numerical system, reducing to unity a number of constituent 
parts, is harmony in itseB, so must the Universe, which is the 
numerical system actualized, be regarded as a harmoniously arranged 
whole, ^d be described as the KOfffioQ in the veritable sense of the word. 
Admitting that the heavenly bodies are arranged in an order determined 
by mathematical rdations it follows that their movements must con- 
tribute to this general harmony, that from their movements a musical 
harmonymust result — ^the music of the spheres. 

20. This peculiar notion of a music of the spheres was thus set forth 
in more detailed explanation by the Pythagoreans. The velocity of the 
celestial bodies in their motion round the Middle Fire must be prepor- 
tioned. to their distance from one another, and as every reglilMrly 
vibrating body emits a note, it follows that harmony must result from 
the simultaneous movements of the heavenly bodies ; that sphere of 
the fixed stars must emit the deepest note, the sphere of the moon the 
highest, while the intermediate spheres will emit intermediate notes. 
Our ears are not sensible to the music of the spheres. But this arises 
either from the circumstance that we have been hearing it from our 
birth, and we distinguish a note only when we can contrast it with u 
previous silence, or because the harmony of the universe is a combina- 
tion of sounds too intense to affect our sense of hearing. 

21. ^ Above the Universe, which is thus di^osodin whole and in part 
aewrding to number and measure, stands the Divine Monad, the Divine 
Spirit. As the unit is above all numbers, and is yet tho basis of all 
numbers, so the Divine Being, though raised above all things which 
Me numbered and measure^ is yet the source of tho being of all God 
is the one, eternal, enduring, unchangeable Being, resembling only 
Himself, different from all omer things, the one cause of all corporeal 
realify, who from eterni^ determines and upholds the universal order. 
Under the of this Divine Being, the world has subsisled from cter- 
mty, and will so subsist without end, for neither within it nor without, 
it is there any other cause which can affect it. G(jd is tho ruler and 
guide of all things. He alone is wise. Nearest to Him in the perfec- 
tion of^ its nature is that Fire which occupies the centre of the w(»rld. 
There is a sense, therefore, in which it maybe said that the Middle Fire 
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is the home of God. Hence the Pythagoreans sometimes named it the 
Watch-station, or Citadel of Jove (Atoe ^uXoioj, Zvv^e ripyoe). The 
demons occupy an intermediate position between God and man. 

22. In their view of the human soul the Pythagoreans are also in- 
duenced by their mathematical speculations. The Som, too, is a number ; 
it moves itself (Arist. de anim. 1, 2). They hold it to be an efflux from 
the Middle Fire, and to share m the divine nature in the same way as 
the source from which it comes. By number and harmony it is bound 
to the body^, which is at once its instrument and its prison. A distinc- 
tion must be made between what is rational and what is irrational in 
the souL The latter alone is possessed by brutes, man possesses both. 

23. The soul is indestructible ; it outlives the body. The present 
life must be regarded as a process of purification for the soul. This 
process is continued after death, the soul is fated to inhabit other bodies, 
ouimfl.] or human (metem;^ychosis). With this theory is associated the 
doctrine of retribution. The souls that are incurable are at last fiung 
into Tartarus, while those which purify- themselves rise higher and 
higher in the scale of life, and at last att^ to life incorporeal. 

24. The Pythagoreans seem to have held the view that the supreme 
good for man was assimilation -with God, and the bHss thence resiutmg. 
Ihe means to reach this end is Virtue. Virtue is essentially Harmony. 
It consists in the harmonious equilibrium of the faculties of the soul, by 
which the tendencies of the irrational part of the soul axe subordinated to 
Beoson. To establish this interior harmony in himself is the task of 
Tnfl.Ti in Ufe. He can effect it by striving after true knowledge 
(philosophy), and by ascetic exercises. To this end the ordinances and 
the rule of life of the Pythagoreans were directed. They all aimed at 
repressing the tendencies of the irrational soul, and bringing them imder 
the control of Beason. The moral maxims which were expressed in the 
symbolical language of the Pythagoreans were no more than the com- 
mendations of virtue as the harmony of man’s inner nature. The Pytha- 
goreans also employed music to charm the passions to rest, and to excite 
healthy energy. Gymnastics served the same purpose. The essence of 
justice consists in retribution (t3 avriirsirovSdc). Justice is a number 
which taken an equal number of times is equal (apiOpoe Icdiae itrot — 
square number). 


3. The Eleatics. 

1. The Eleatics resembled the Pythagoreans in this, that they applied 
themsdves to investigating the being, or essence of things, rather than 
their origin. They ^ered from the Pythagoreans in abandoning mathe- 
matical tormulsB, and conducting their specmtions on lines more strictly 
metaphysical. They made no attempt to ex})lam the being of things by 
speculations on their origin, they left thebegmning of things completely 
out of sight, and by this method arrived at a theory of inert abstract 
Monism. The lonians had fixed their thought exclusively upon the 
origin of things, and this exclusiveness had led them to deny all endur- 
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ing^ iiTiftTifl.ng i'n g being; ibe Heatics, on the other hand, gave such 
prominence to the enduring, unchan^g being of things, that a begin- 
ning of things ftftmR to appear to them impossible, a view which they 
distinctly asserted, at least as a speculative truth. 

2. To understand aright the Monism of the Eleatics, we must, how- 
ever, remark that the representatives of that philosophy, while asser^g 
as a speculative principle the oneness of all things, ad.ded to this a 
physical theory which was at variance with the metaphysical principle, 
and which espladned the origin of things from a certain primary 
matter. While the metaphysical speculation of the Eleatics denied a 
beginning of things their physical theories re-asserted it and sought to 
explain it. This inconsistency the Eleatics endeavoured to justuy by 
maintaining that physical science is concerned only with the world of 
appearances, that its task is to explain things as they appear, and so far 
as they appear in the world of phenomena. Pure i^eculation, on the 
other hand, is concerned with real being which Hes behind these 
appearances ; it takes no heed of mere phenomena, and may thus deny 
a beginning of things, since this belongs to the world of appearances, 
not to the sphere of real being. It is not necessary to point out that 
the inconsistenoy cannot be got rid of in this way. 

3. The leading represenintives of Eleatic Monism are Xenophanes, 
who formed the doctrines of the school into a theological system ; 
Parmenides, by whom they are expounded in metaphysical form as a 
theory of b^g; Zeno, whose exposition is chiefly dialectic — a defence 
of the teaching of the school against the vulgar belief in the plurality 
of things, and in their origin and dissolution ; and Melissus, who in his 
teaching approached againto the views of the early PhilosopherB of Nature. 

Xenophanes of Colophon. 

§18. 

1. Xenophanes was bom at Colophon in Asia Minor about b.c. 569. 
As a wandering rhapsodist he visits many of the Hellenic cities, but 
Anally settled at Elea in Lower Italy, where he founded the Eleatic 
School. Fragments of his poetical compositions have come down to us, 
but hardly anything of his philosophical writing has been presorved. 
What remains of his works has been collected and edited by Fullebora 
(Fragments aus den Gledichtmi des Xenophanes, und Parmenides, in 
den Beitragen zur Gesch. der Phil, Stiicke 6 and 7, Jena, 1795), by 
Karsten (Philosophormn Qraecorum Yeterum operum reliquiae, vol. 1, 1. 
Xenophanis Colophonii Carminum reHquise, Amsterd. 1835), and by 
MuHach (Aiist. de Melisso, Xenoph. et Qorgia disputationes cum Eleati- 
corum philos. fragmentis, Berol. 1845.) The princi^ philosophicd 
didactic poem of Xenophanes bears the title irepl ^dtrstog. 

2. Starting with the principle t^t « nothing comes from nothing,” 
Xenophanes arrives at the conclusion that things cannot begin to be, 
for if we suppose a thmg to come into existence we must suppose it to 
come either J&om nothing or from something else. It cannot come from 
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nothing ; ex nihih rMil; it must llierefore come from something else. 
But if it comes from something else there is no need why it Siould 
begin to be siace it already existed. An origin of things is therefore 
unnecessary and madmissible. It is wholly unthinkable. There is 
Bemg, but no becoming. 

3. The plurali^ of Slings depends upon a beginniag of things. If 
there is no beginning there are no different things which begin to be. 
It follows, since existences do not begin, that no plurality of things 
exists. As there is a Being of things, but no origin of things, so there 
is but one Being of things, not a multiplicity. Hence the dictum of 
Xenoj^hanes “ All is One, One is All.” This universal One is in itself 
undivided and indivisible, eternal and unchangeable, hke to itself 
throughout, as a globe. 

4. This One Being Xenophanes describes as rational, and names Ood. 
God is the One Only Being, existing tranquilly in hiTniwI-P, always like 
himself, excluding ^ new existence, multijilicity and change, perfect 
in himself; he is he^g, sight, thought, all eve, all ear, all mtSect. 
On the strength of this theory Xenophanes assails Polytheism, as well as 
the anthropomophic and anthropoj»thioconceptions of the deity adopted 
by Homer and Hesiod, and maintains the doctrine of one all-ruling God. 

5. In the science of Physics, Xenophanes advocates ftTnpirioal 
knowledge, which, however, he holds to be merely opinion, arifl to be 
unworthy of entire confidence. He believes Water and Earth to be the 
primary elements from which corporeal thuigs have been evolved by a 
purely natural process. The principal of life in living tilings is a breath 
of etnereal fixe. The Earth extends downwards and the Air upwards 
without limit. The stars are fiery clouds. The sea at one timfl covered 
what is at present the dryland. This is proved by the petrified remains 
of marine a n i mals found on high mountains. We must, therefore, admit 
alternating conditions of mixture and separation between Earth and 
Water. 


Pakmejtides op Elea. 

§19. 

1. Parmenides, whom Aristotle (Met. 1, 5.) makes a pupil of Xeno- 
phanes, vms bom at Elea about b.c., 615, or 610, and was therefore a 
yoimger contemporary of Xenophanes. Following in the wake of this 
philosopher he formulated in its fulness the metaphysical principle of 
the Eleatic doctrine, and in such fashion that the Monistic theory m his 
hands attained a thoroughly idealistic devriopment. He appears to have 
exercised an influence for good on the legislation and on the morals of 
his native city.^ Plato pays the highest tribute to his moral character 
as well as to his philosophy. His principal work was a didactic poem 
.TTspi <pu<r6(»)Q, of which fragments have been preserved by Sextus 
Empiricus (adv. Math. 7, 111.), by Diogenes Laertius (9, 22), by Proclus 
(on the Timaeus of Plato), and by Simplicius (on Axistotie's Physics). 
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2. The speculatiye doctrines of Parmenides may be summed up 
in the following propositions : — 

Being alone exists ; Non-being is nothing. Hence there is no be- 
ginning of Being. How could that which exists begin to be P It could 
not come from me non-existent, for this is nothing ; it could not come 
from the existent, for it is itself the existent. 

Being is absolutely one ; outside the unit of Being there is nothing, 
consequently the supposed plurality of things, and the changes of things 
dependent on this plurality are mere appearances. 

Being is eternal and unchangeable, without birth or beginning, im- 
mutable, limited only by itseU. In form it is a beautifully rounded inhere, 
one and eternal, the space within which is occupied without any yacuum. 

Being is, furthermore, nothing else than the thought in which it is 
known. The thought itself is Being. Being and the concept of Being 
are one. In this sense all Being is pregnant with reason, and reason 
permeates all things. 

Truth belongs entirely to thought. As Being alone is thinkable, so 
also that alone which is thinkable and thought is Being. The senses do 
not bring us truth. They only deceive us, and it is precisely this 
deception of the senses which sMuces men into the belief in, and the 
graceful tricks of speech about the multiplicity and the changes of things. 

3. In his physical theories Parmenides endeavours to explain (hypo- 
thetically) that phenomenal world which the operations of thought show 
to be unreal. In this explanation he sets out from two opposing 
principles which bear to one another in the ^here of ^pearances the 
same relation that exists between Being and Non-being. Ijiese principles 
are Light and Night, with which the antithesis of Warm and Cold, hire 
and Earth, is connected. On the proportions in which these principles 
or elements are mingled depend the plurality and differences of things 
in the world of phenomena. The force at work in these processes is 
Eros, the oldest of the gods. The soul is a mixture of the four elements. 

Zexo of Elea. 

§ 20 . 

1. Zeno was bom about b.c. 490-485, and was the friend a nd pupil 
of Parmenides. It is said that he took part in the efforts of this 
pMosopher for the ethical and political amdioration of his feUow- 
citisens, but that having failed in an enterprise against the lyrant 
Nearchus, he was taken prisoner, and died under tortures heroically 
endured. ^ ilt his ]philosophy he aimed at developing in dialectic form 
the ideahstic Honism of Parmenides. He brought forward a number 
of “proofs” to show that the admission of pluraliiy and change, as of 
motion or space, leads to inexplicable self-contradiction.* 

* In the Psxnieiiides of Plato mention is made of a prose 'work {dyypauiia) by Zeno, 

whick was divided intosenes of arguments, each ofwhich set up somehypothesisfira-dfiOTtc), 

'was then proved absurd, and so the Oneness of Being ■was indirectly established, 
te account of this method of demonstration Aristotle has styled Zeno the founder of 
dialectic. 
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2. The principal proofs adduced by Zeno in his attempt to give in 
dialectic form an indirect demonstration of the Monism of Parmenides 
are the following : — 

Against the reality of motion he arraes (Arist. Ph;ra. 6, 2-9.) 

(a.) Motion cannot begin, for a Ixmy cannot reach a new position withoat passing 
through innumerable intervening positions. The moving body must first pass through 
^If the intervening space, and wen again through half tms space, and so on indefinite^. 

{b. ) Achilles cannot overtake the tortoise, for, no matter what the position he reaches, 
he will find that the tortoise has advanced still further. 

(c.) The arrow, though flying through the air, is, nevertheless, at rest, for at every 
moment it is in some one place, now here, now there, but always, as bug as it is in any 
one pbce, it is at rest. 

(a ) The half of a given period of time is equal to the whole, for the same point 
moving with different velocities in passing through the same space will at one time 
occupy half the period, at another the whole. 

As these contradictions cannot be explained away it follows that there can be no 
motion at all, and that what we call movement is merely an appearance. 

Against the reality of space Zeno argued thus (Arist. Phys. 4, 3) 

If Being exists in space this s;^ace itself should exist in another space, and so on with- 
out end. As this is impossible, it foUows that there is no such thing as space. 

Against Ihe plurality of things Zeno adduces the following arguments (Simplicins in 
Phys. Arist. fob 30, 6) : — 

{a.) If a pluralify of things exist the number of these things is either determinate 
or infinite. “ These things are as nuuiy as they are, neither more nor less ; but if they 
are as many as they ore, wey exist in determinate number.” On the other hand “ if a 
plurahty of things exist they must be infinite in number ; for between things that are 
different other things must be interposed, and between these agam others, and so on 
till the number becomes infinite.” Tne admission of a plurality of things thus involves 
a contradiction which it is inmossible to solve. 

{b.) Asm ff a {durality of objects existed, the a^egate should be at once infinitely 
great and infinitesimally small. Each object must ^ve some magnitude. But magni- 
tude is only possible when the component ports of the object are separated by an intei^. 
The interval which must thus be admitted has itself a magnitude, and must therefore be 
separated by another interval from the things which it separates, and so on without 
eud. It follows from this that every object must be infinite)^ great since it is composed 
of an infinitude of parts each of wmch has some magnitude, (hi the other hand, from 
the same premises we must conclude that every object must be infinitesimally small. 
Por if the parts of a thing are infinite in number, eo ijm they must be infinitesimally 
small. But an aggregate of infinitesimally small magnitudes must be infinitesunally 
small In this way we admission of a plurality of things again leads ua to a con- 
tradiction. 

Against the truth of sensuous preceptions Zeno argues as foUows 
If a measure of com in fallmg produces a sound, then each single grain, and each 
part of a gram, must also produce a sound. If this be not the case, then the whole measure, 
the action of which is only the sum of the action of its parts, cannot produce a sound. 
Here amun we have a contradiction from which we cannot escape as long as we admit 
the truth of sensuous perceptions. 

3. In his theory of physical nature Zeno is in accord mth the other 
Eleatics. He admits four elements, the Warm, the Cold, the Dry, and 
the Moist — ^in Tvliiph we recognise the familiar four elements. He 
furthermore admits a mom^ force which controls everything^Necessity, 
of which there are two species. Discord and Love. With regard to the 
soul he holds with Parmenides, that it is a mixture of the four elements. 
In this compound some elements may predominate, but none can be 
entirely absent. He seems to have made the parity and godlmess of the 
soul consist in the preponderance of the purer elements over the impure. 
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Mblissits of Sahos. 

§ 21 . 

1. ICelissiis, a native of the island of Samos, took an important part 
in the political concerns of his country. He vas commandor in. a. naval 
battle m 'j^hich the Athenian fleet vas defeated ^b.c. 440). S^plicius 
has preserved several fragments of a work of Meussns Trspi roiJ' 6vtoq,^ or 
fftpi ^u(T£wc. Its purpose is to establish the principle of El^tio Moni^ 
by direct demonstration. “ Oneness seems, however, to him to consist 
rather in the continuity of substance than in the notional nnity of 

2. Being exists, says Hehssus, for if there were no hein^ it would 
be impossible to speak of it. It cannot have become what it is, for it 
could only have arisen out of Ifon-being or out of Bein^ From Hon- 
being nothing can arise, and it cannot have come from Being, for thus 
it would already have existed, and would not have armen. ^ Nor can 
Being perish ; for it cannot become Non-being ; and if it again become 
Being it has not ceased to be. Being is therefore eternal. From this 
we maj deduce the following essentid attributes of Being : — 

Being is infinite* Since it is eternal it lias neither begiiining nor end. And what is 
without beginning or end is infinite. (Observe this transition from infinitude of time to 
infinitude ot extension). 

Being is one. If there were two existent beings the one would limit the other, and 
Being, It has been shown, is without end or limit. 

Being is immovable and immutable. It is immovable, for motion supposes a vacuum, 
and vacuum there is none, since vacuum is Non-bemg and ITon-being has no existence, 
It is immutable for (a.) change would involve jplurality. Suppose for example, irom 
rarefied it became dense, or Som dense rarefiecf, the tot would involve its oecoming 
more, the second its becommg less, (b,) In case of change the actually existent should 
pass away, and, in part at least, become non-existent If in the com-so of thirty 
thousand years this happened to the whole, the whole would in that time have passed 
away. 

iieing is furthermore indivisible. This follows from its unity and its immutability. 
Since it is indivisible it has no parts, and consequently is not a body— a body without 
parts is unthinkable. It is, therefore, incorporeaL 

3. Wbat we see, bear and feel, is not true Being ; otherwise it 
diould have the attributes enumerated above. The multiplicity of 
things, motion and chan^ are, therefore, appearances, not realities. In 
his physical theories Missus does not differ materially from his pre- 
decessors of the same school. 

The Sophists. 

§ 22 . 

1. The period of pre-Socratio Philosophy ended with the Sophists. 
Neither the Philosophy of Nature nor the Idealism of the Eleatics 
could satisfy the human intellect ; both would appear to have helped it 
along the way to Scepticism. The seeds of the sceptical doctrines were 
sown in the earlier philosophies. The teaching of Heraclitus which 
demed'persistent, enduring being — in which alone knowledge con find its 
object, the Fleatic theory that everything represented in experience is 
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only delusive appearance, and the fallacies employed to combat the 
truths irresistibly forced upon our natural consciousness : aU this must 
have misled the human mind "vrith regard to truth, must have suggested 
the view that there is no knowledge of truth, and consequently no truth 
at all, and that the sceptical attitude of mind towards what claims to be 
such is alone reasonable and safe. 

2. This was the view professed by the Sophists. Their philosophical 
teaching is nothing else than a Scepticism which at first hesitates to 
beHeve in the possibility of truth, and at length boldly denies it. Under 
the influence of this Scepticism the Sophists not only made profession of 
not having attained to knowledge themselves, but furthermore denied 
to the human mind the power to attain to it. The difference between 
them and the later Sceptics seems to lie chiefly in this — ^thatthey selected 
their formulae with less caution, and were not careful to hide their real 
assumptions behind a pretence of speaking only for themselves. They 
boldly proclaimed that there is no such tbmg as truth, and they 
endeavoured to impart this conviction to others to save them a useless 
expenditure of labour in the search after it. TThen truth ceases to be a 
re^ty. Morality, Justice and Religion must lose their objective value ; 
they too must perish in the abyss of doubt. 

3. In an inquiry into the causes which gave rise to the peculiar 
teaching of the Sophists, we must not omit from "vdew the social and 
political condition of Greece at the time. The unplulosophical and 
frivolous temper of mind of the Sophists could find favour only in an 
age when men had ceased to take a serious view of life, and to pursue 
serious aims. This was certainly the case in Greece at the time when 
the Sophists came into prominence. At the close of the straggle with 
Persia Athens found herself in a position of pre-eminence and power. 
A rapid advance in art and science followed upon this increase of her 
poKtieal importance. But avarice and sensuality were also stimulated 
into activity, and in proportion as these passions extended their ravages, 
morals became corrupt, the sense of religion became enfeebled, and the 
attitude of mind towards objective truth more sceptical. Such a spirit 
foimd its natural expression in a system of empty Sophistry which 
lightly set aside all Truth, Religion, Morality and Jus^ce. 

4. The causes which more immediately and directly contributed to 
create the system of the Sophists were connected with the rise and steadily 
growing power of the Athenian democracy — ^a movement which favoured 
the development of Rhetoric as the art of speaking. Oratory ceased to 
be the mere expression of the speaker’s mind, seeking to convince by 
the substance rather than the form; it became an art of language 
designed to impress the listeners by the sound and pomp of mere wor^, 
and it encouraged the effort after captious devices of speech calculated 
merely for passing effect. In this field the labours of the Sophists were 
expended. They were the founders of the Schools of Rhetoric, in which 
young men were mstruoted in the Arts of Oratory. In this way they 
largely influenced education. Speech was for them only a means to 
gain over an audience by skilful exposition of the subject of discourse. 
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apart altogetlieT irom any consideration for the truth or falsehood, 
lightness or wrongness of the matter advocated. Their skill in oratory 
was mere deftness in defending or refuting any position whatever. 
This was expressed in the well-known saying : “ They understood how 
to make the weaker reason (the worse cause) the stronger (the better), 

and contrariwise They were skilled to assert and to 

dispute everything, and to reyresent things the most widely different as 
identical.” 

5. It was to be expected that the Sophists would make philosophical 
inquiry, which had mtherto sought objective truth, subserve the pur- 
poses of empty rhetoric, and use knowledge merely as a means to success 
in oratory. Objective truth, as such, was of no importance in their 
eyes. They were concerned to put forward as true or false that which, 
it was their interest for the moment that their audience should accept as 
true or false. What more natural than to maintain as a theoretical 
axiom what was tacitly assumed in practice, and to assert that there is 
no objective truth at all, that everything is true which the individual, 
for the moment, takes to be true ; that objectively there is neither 
G-oodness nor Justice, that everything is good and ri^ht which the in- 
dividual, for the time, holds to be suc^P In these pnnciples the main, 
doctrine of the Sophists was enunciated ; it remained only to embody 
this doctrine in appropriate formulee and give it further development. 
To do this was the whole effort of the Sophists in the field of Philosophy. 

6. The teadbing of the Sophists was destructive of that Philosophy 
which consists in the knowledge of objective truth. The Sophists went 
about from city to city advertising themselves as professional thinkers, 
and offering their knowledge for ^e. Such a procedure could only be 
fatal to science. We must not, however, deny mem all scientific merit. 
Their efforts after success in oratory naturally led them to the study of 
Language and of Logic, for readiness in ermosition and in argumentative 
development and proof were indispensable for their purposes. That 
they ^d something to promote a study of the forms of ^eech and to 
establish a Scientific Method is not to be denied. 

7. We may add that the Sophists helped also to further the progress, 
of the empirical sciences. They were not mere talkers ; they could 
boast, or at least the more distinguished could boast, attainments of a 
high order. Professing to be politicians they were obliged to have at 
command a store of historical knowledge, and to be acquainted with the 
various forms of government. In the case of many of the Sophists we 
are further told that they held an acquaintance with the ancient poets 
and a knowledge of the art of exposition to be essential to a man of 
cultivated mind Many of them applied themselves to physical science. 
Arithmetic, Geometry and Astronomy, and Music were c^o in favour 
with individuals amongst them. They were the first to devise a system 
of Mnemonics or Art of Memory, and to fix the forms of expression 
adapted to the investigation and msoussion of a given subject. But^I 
these services rendered in other departments of mowledge cannot atone 
for the destructive influence which meyexercisedupon Philosophy proper. 
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8. The most remarkable amongst the Sophists are Protagoras of 
Abdera, Gorgias of Leontinj; Hippias of EHs and Prodicus of Ceos. 

Protagoras was bom at Abdera about b.c. 486, and exercised his 
calling as teacher of oratory chiefly in Sicily, in Italy, and in Athens. 
He styled himself a Sophist i.e., a teacher of wisdom.* He 

^d not undertake to teach any special science, he professed to instruct 
youth in the virtues becoming citizens and statesmen, eliminating 
from their education all useless learning. He was accused of impiety at 
Athens on account of a treatise which began with the words “ Eegardmg 
the gods I have no knowledge whether they exist or exist not. There 
is much to prevent our attaining this knowledge — ^the obscurity of the 
subject and the shortness of human life.^’ His treatise was burnt, he 
himself escaped on board a ship, but perished, it is said, in the wreck of 
the vessel (b.c. 416). The principal points of his teaching may be thus 
stated: — 

Starting with the notion of a flux in all things, as asserted by 
HeracKtus, and applying this to the thinking subject as such, he arrived 
at the principle : Man is the measure of ^ thmgs, of the existent as 
it is, and of the non-existmt as it is not,’’ by which formula he merely 
stated that for each individual things are what they appear to be, in 
other words truth is for each individim that which he hoMs to be tme. 
Subj^ve truth is the only truth. 

Even the axioms of geometry have no objective worth, for in the 
world which we perceive there are no straight and curved ]^es sudh as 
are assumed in these aximns. 

Ho object has a flxed determinate nature ; contradictory attributes 
may be predicated of everything; we can make no statement about 
anything which shall have objective value, nor on the other hand 
can any statement made be validly contradicted. All propositions are 
alike true, and alike false ; one and the same thing can be true to one 
mind and false to another, or even to the same miad tme at one tune 
and false at another, for truth and falsehood are relative and subjective.t 

Gorgias, who was bom in Leontini, in Sicily, was an elder con- 
temporary of Socrates, whom, however, he outliv^ About the year 
B.c. 427, he came to Athens as Ambassador from his native to 
obtain assistance from the Athenians against Syracuse. In later years 
he taught the art of oratory in various places with great success. But 
oratory was to him no more than the art of persuasion — ^the arts which 
undertook to teach virtue he laughed to scorn ; he despised a virtue 
which he took no pains to cultivate in himself. The chief contents of 
his work, vspi rov ufj Svtoc u ^uo-eojc are to be found in the treatise 

* The irord Sophist acquired its meanius as a term of reproach o^tring to its use by 
Aristophaites, and after him by the Socratic Fhiloaophers, notably Plato and Aristotle, 
who sfyled themselves “ Philosophers” in csontraat with the “ Sophists.” Sophists like 
Protagoras were held in high esteem, althou^ a respectable and weIl>to-do Athenian 
citizen would not become a Sophist himself, and earn money by public lessons. 

t According to Diodes lAectius (1, 3, 37 and 57) Protagoras com]^ed a treatise on 
the State ('AvrtXoyucd, ^XKii9va or KarajScXXovrsf) from which Plato borrowed many of 
the notions embodied in his scheme of an ideal state. 
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“De Melisso, Xenopliaiie, et Gorgia” (Aristotle). Hjs teaching is 
thorougHy nildlistio ; it maybe snimned up in the following proportion : 

(a.) There is no Being at all. For 3 ajMhiag exist^ its being 
should be derived, or it should be eternal. Being cannot be derived 
either from the existent or the non-existent (as the Meatics prove). Ifor 
can it be eternal, for the eternal is infinite, and the infinite cannot be 
anywhere since it cannot be in itself, nor in anything else — ^and what is 
nowhere does not exist. 

(i.) Even if anything existed, it could not be known. For if a 
knowledge of any being were possible, the thought should resemble this 
being, nay, should be the existent thing itself otherwise the existent 
thing wo^d not be known. Hence the non-existent could not be known. 
This being so, there could be no error ; there could be no error, e.g., in 
the assertion that a battle of chariots took place on the ocean — con- 
clusions which are clearly absurd. 

(e.) Lastly, even granting that being exists, and is the object of 
knowledge, this knowledge is incommunicable. For a symbol is some- 
thing different from the thing symbolized. How can anyone by a word 
communicate his mental image of a colour — ^the ear does not hear colour, 
but soimds ? And how can the same mental image be in two persons 
who are different from one another ? 

Hippias of Elis, a younger contemporary of Protagoras, was renowned 
for his llathematicai, iLstronomieal and Ajchseologioal knowledge. He 
was also remarkable for his ready eloquence ; he boasted that he was able 
to sav something new on any subject whatever, as often as he discussed 
it. !Plato has ascribed to mm a saying which exhibits distinctly the 
ethical standpoint of the Sophists, “ The law is the tyrant of men, smce 
it forces them to act against their nature.” This is clearly an antinomy. 
Hippias does not appear to have insisted upon the application of the 
principle in detail. 

Prodicus of Ceos was an eminent master in the art of dialectics. 
He applied himself to fixing the distinction between words alUed in 
meaning, and herein he was the predecessor of. Socrates who acknow- 
ledged him as Hs master. He was held in high esteem by the ancients 
for his hortatory discourses on moral subjects, e.g., on the choice of a 
career in life (“ Hercules at the cross-roads ”) ; on External Goods and 
their use ; on Life and Death, and on other such themes. In these dis- 
courses he exhibitsarefined moral senseand muchacutenessof observation. 

Besides those *vrhoiii ve have here mentioned we have further to indude among the 
Sophists: the dialectical jugglers Euthydemus and Dionysidorus, the Ehetorician 
Polus, a pupil of Gorgias, CaBicles, Thrasymachns, and Critias, These far surpassed 
the other Sophists in the boldness of their assertions. Callides and Thrasymachns 
openly maint^ed that reckless gratification of passion is the law of nature. They 
proclaimed that right is on the side of the stronger, and that prohibitory laws are but 
a cunning device of those in power for the oppression of the weak. In a poem by 
Critias, the ablest, but at the same time the most unsompulous of the Thirty Tyrants, 
belief in the gods is represented as the invention of crafty statesmen who have en- 
deavoured to secure an easy obedience from the citizens by imposing on them thia 
deception. He held the blood to be the seat of the soul. Lycophron, Antiphon, 
Hippodamus of Miletus, and Phaleas of Chalcedon are also named among the Sophists 
who propounded political theories. 
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SECOND PEEIOD.. 

SocRATic Philosophy. 

§23. 

1. We have now made acquaintance with the purely negative 
tendency of the teachings of the Sophists, and the destroying influence 
which they exercised on Philosophy. But their teachings were not 
without their positive effect on the progress of Philosophy in Gbeece. 
This positive service they rendered hy provoking a reaction which 
not only brought about the downfall of their own system but initiated 
a new progressive movement which carried Philosophy in Greece to its 
highest stage of development. Out of the reaction against the procedure 
of the Sophists came the Socratic Philosophy, represented in its three 
masters, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, who have won for themselves 
undying fame in the history of Philosophy. 

Anaxagoras had, as we know, carried the Ionic Philosophy to 
Athens, Parm^des and Zeno had there represented the Eleatic School, 
while Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans were known sit Athens by their 
writings, or it may be that some of the latter visited the city in person. 
In this way Athens became the centre in which the various schools of 
Greek Philosophy were brought into contact, and were enabled to in- 
fluence one another. A first consequence of this conflux of philosophical 
doctrines was the breaking up of the several philosophical systems — a 
result which we observe in the teaching of the Sophists. But this 
disaster was soon followed by a new development of philosophic thought. 
The new movement was favoured by the circumstance that its leaders 
had before them philosophical systems whose defects and onesidedness 
they were warned to avoid, and were thereby incited to seek a new point 
of departure for philosophic inquiry. Athens thus became not only the 
central seat of Art in Greece, but also the home of Greek Philosophy in 
the period of its ^eatest glory. 

3. If we inquire what was the new point of departure which Greek 
Philosophy adopted at this period we shall find that philosophic thought, 
instead of making externm nature the only subject of investigation, 
turned back upon itself, and proclaimed that seH-ioiowledge, theoretical 
and practical (ethical), was of more importance for the attainment of 
truth than the knowled^ of Nature. Self-knowledge, the investigation 
of the moral order, had hitherto been neglected in favour of the study of 
the physical world ; it was now accorded the first place in the estimation 
of me philosopher. Hereby a purer knowledge of the Divine Nature 
became attainable. And Attic Philosophy thus rose to a Theology that 
stands high above the opinions regarding God and things divine offered 
by the earlier philosophical systems of Greece. Theology now became 
the centre and the crown of philosophical science. 
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4. Socrates iras the founder of Attic Philosoph;^ or, better, his 
labours may be said to have prepared the way for it. He did not aim at 
constructing a complete system of Philosophy. The instruction, to 
which he applied himself exclusively, was directed to incite his pupils 
to a deeper study of things, and to guide them in the right path of in- 
vestigation. All his pupils did not, however, apprehend rightly the. 
tninH of their master ; many of them i^tened upon some one or other of 
the special points in teaching, and devoted themselves to the develop- 
ment of the point so selected. These philosophers are said to have been 
"imperfectly Socratic.” Plato, on the other hand, gave compre- 
hensive development to the principles of his master, and, with his clear 
idealistic Tnind, brought to its fullest perfection the germs contained in 
the instructions of Socrates.* Plato was succeeded by his pupil Aristotle, 
who on many points is at variance with his master. But Socrates by 
his wonderful acuteness and penetration of mind, his quick power of 
observation, his vast knowledge, and his metho^cal procedure, was 
enabled to build up a system which is worthy to take an independent 
place by the side of Plato’s. 

Following the order here indicated, 

0 . We shall first treat of Socrates and the “imperfectly Socratic 
Philosophers,” and then we shall set forth the Philosophical systems of 
Plato and Aristotle. 


Socrates. 

§24. 

1. In their sketches of the life of Socrates, Xenophon (Socr. 
Memorabilia) and Plato (Apolog.) are at one on all essential points. 
Socrates was bom at Athens about the year b.c. 471. His father, 
Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and his mother, Phanaenarete, a midwife. 
In youth he was trained to his father’s calling, and he is said to have 
shown some skill in the practice of it. It is probable, however, that he 
gave himself early in life to philosophical investigations. Ihe story 
^t he was a pupu either of Anaxagoras or of Archelaus rests upon no 
good authority. He seems however, to have been well acquaint^ with 
Sie earlier phnosophical systems of the Greeks. The meeting between 
Socrates and Parmenides mentioned by Plato may be accepted as 
historically true. 

2. Socrates served as a soldier in the military expeditions of Potidsea, 
of DeUum, and of A^hipolis, but he declined to take any further part 
in political affairs. Bos mission he believed to be the education of youth, 
and this duty he bdieved to have been assigned birn by an oracle. 
(Plato, Apol. p. 21.) He did not invite pupils, but allowed any one who 

* Among the immediate disciples of Socrates we may farther mention Aeschines an 
Athenian, Cehes a Theban, Simon a shoemaker of Athens, Xenophon an Athenian 
general and writer. The latter wrote a life of Socrates and oontribntMto the Philosophy 
of Education the well-known Cyiopsedia. 
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uuutM) u> uBim to his instmotionB. His personal demeanour and his 
mode of life were calculated to attract attention, and to win favour. 
His external appearance bespoke his poverty and simple habits, 
while his peculianties of £ice and manner, nis practice of staring about 
him, and of halting suddenly' as he 'walked, could not fail to attract 
notice. He esteemed it a desirable thing to have few necessitieB. By 
the dignity and the gentleness of his d^osition he drew to himself a 
large number of youths and men, many of whom he formed to higher 
aims, and trained to become dislinguimed citizens. To the boastful 
Sophists he opposed his plain common sense, his “irony,” and his 
strength of character ; but for all this he was himself represented on 
the stage as a Sophist. He bdieved that he had by him a “ Demon” 
whose warning voice directed him what to do and what to avoid. 

3. In his old age, shortly after the ea^ulsion of the Thirty Tyrants, 
the democratic party, represented by Miletus, brought a (diarge against 
him which was supported by the democratic politician Anytus, and the 
orator Lycon. The charge was to the effect mt Socrates had of ended 
by rejecting the gods recognised by the state, and by introducing a new 
and strange Demon, and that he Im furthermore offended by corrupting 
the yoimg men. The char|;e was, therefore, the same as had been made 
at an earner period by Aristophanes, in the Okuds. After a bold and 
somewhat haughty deoenoe of himself, Socrates was declared guilty by 
the jud^s and condemned to die by poison. He submitted his conduct 
but not his convictions to the sentence of the tribunaL He refused the 
means of escape provided for him by Orito, and in the presence of his 
disciples, and friends who had assembled in his prison, he drank the 
poisoned draught (b.c. 399) . His death, justly glorified by his followers, 
secured for his teaching an universal and enduring recognition. 

4. Socrates pursued in his instructions a double purpose. His first 
object was to form his disciples to a higher morality, and to save them 
from the libertinism to which they were led by the teaching of the 
Sophists. For this end he insisted specially on self-knowledge, for he 
saw clearly that the man who knows hir^elf is the only man who can bridle 
and control his appetites and passions. Hence the well-known TnnTim 
“ Fvwdt atavrov, know thys^. Socrates was not blind to the necessity 
of self-knowledge as a means to the attainment of truth, but in framing 
this maxim he had in view primarily ethical considerations. 

5. The second object of Socrates was to lead his disciples to a dear 
md certain knowledge of truth. In pursuance of this purpose he 
invented a peculiar method of instruction which has been called by his 
oame, and me essential character of which is impHed in the name JEuristie 
(method of discovery) which is sonoetimes given to it. He did not lay 
down fully formulated prindples, but endeavoured by continued 
questioning to lead his hearers to discover for themsdves the principles 
bie had in view. The tendency of the Socratic method was at once 
positive and negative. 

Beginning with commonplace things and every day events, he inter- 
'Ogat^ his pupil regarding them, and out of every answer given drew 
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material for a new question, till lie at last obliged bim to confess that 
what he had taken for truth was not really true. Throughout the 
interrogatory, however, he was careful to express deference for the 
superior intelligence and wisdom of his pupil, till they finally gave way 
xmder the dialectical test applied to them. In this negative process 
consisted the Socratic “Irony” (dpwvaa). But his method led to^ 
positive results also. Socrates endeavoured b^ the same plan of con- 
tinued questioning to lead his disciples to thedmeovery of positive truth. 
Be named his method Maieuik, or intelleotual midwifery, as it aimed at 
bringing truth into life in the minds of his pupils, and in this respect 
he found an analogy between his task and the duties undertaken by his 
mother. 

6. TVe may observe that the method of Socrates is wholly inductive. 
In lis questioning he endeavours to pass by induction from the par- 
ticular to the general The object of me entire method, as far as it aims 
at a positive result, is to gain clear and accurate notions of things as 
they exist, in order to attain thereby to objective truth — to universal 
principles. Aristotle has justly observed (Met. 13, 4) that we owe to 
Socrates the method of Induction and Definition (rot)c ThiraKriKoiiQ 
XoyovQ Kal TO Spi^eadai koBoXov). Liduction from the particular to the 
general, and the clear definition of general notions to which this process 
leads, was established by the Socratic meiliod, and in this consists its 
lasting importance to philosophical science. 

7. With regard to the peculiar philosophical tenets of Socrates, we 
know only what his disciples have told us ; he was not, as we know, a 
writer. ^ far as his teaching regarding the Divine feature can be 
gathered from these accounts, he seems to have held with Anaxagoras 
that God is a spirit who rules the world. He grounds his bddef in the 
gods on the theological argument furnished by the structure of living 
organisms in which the parts serve the requirements of the whole, taking 
as the basis of his reasoning the principle that whatever exists for a 
useful end must be the work of intelligence Tphrei filv rd eir* 
yvyi/dfisva yvwprig tp/ya Uvai. (Xenoph. Memorab. I. 4, 4 sqq. IV. 3, 
3 sqq.) Just as in our own actions we are ourselves guided by reason, 
BO the entire world is guided by the Divine Reason. The Wisdom 
{((tpovrictig) which rules in all that exists determines everything according 
to its good pleasure, it frames and upholds the universal order : rdv 
A\ov Koapov (TvvTdmav re leal crvvixuv, Socrates combats the belief 
which attributes human passions to the gods, but he' does not seek to 
destroy the old mytholo^, or even to explain it allegorically. The gods, 
like the human soul, are invisible, but their operations give unmista^ble 
evidence of their existence. The gods are omniscient and omnipresent, 
they govern all thin^ according to the rules of righteousness, and have 
th^ suflEiciency in themselves. (Xen. Mem. I. 3, 3. IV. 3, 13.) 

8. Regarding the immortality of the soul, Socrates e:q>resses himself 
doubtfully, in the Apology of Plato. But his conviction that the 
present IrEe would be little worth, and not at all preferable to death, i£ 
the life to follow did not furnish more favourable conditions for human 
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effort is proof of his leanings on. this question. His own boundless trust in 
the care of the gods for the just man, and the unanimity among his 
followers on the point (Plato Phsed. ; Xenoph. Cyrop. YIII., 7, 3 sqq.) 
sufficiency confirm the view that Socrates held the soul to be immortal. 
He expressed no definite view regarding the soul’s condition after death ; 
he was satisfied to maintam that the soul of the just man is set free by 
death from the embarrassments of the body and enters into the fuller 
enjoyment of truth. 

9. The Supreme Good of man is happiness. Hot a happiness that 
depends on some accident of fortune (curu^fa) but the happiness attained 
by action and knowledge (evirpa^ia). This happiness is attained through 
assimilation with the Divinity, internal goo^ avail nothing ; to have 
no need of anything is a divine attribute, to want as little as possible is 
the nearest approach to the Divinity. Scientific knowledge is a further 
condition of this assimilation with Cie Divine Nature. Practical escdl- 
lence is identified with this knowledge. Both in one make Wisdom. 
Wisdom must therefore be the ultimate end of man’s moral action. In 
his moral fife he must strive after knowledge, and true knowledge is 
the knowledge of the Good — ^the knowledge of that Divine Eeason which 
governs all things. This leads immediately to moral goodness, for 
^eoretical knowledge and practical excellence are ethically one. What 
is good is at the same time useful 

10. In the light of these princ^les, the farther ethical teaching 
of Socrates, especially his theory of Virtue, becomes easily intelligible. 
Virtue and Knowledge are one. The knowledge of what is right, and 
the doing of it, are inseparable, because they are identical. It follows 
that no man can knowingly do wrong ; for if he knows what is good, 
he also chooses it. The man who acts wrongly does not act so with 
deliberation, but in ignorance : he is deficient in perfect knowledge of 
what is good. The evil doer is only involuntarily (fiKwi/) wicked. It 
may even be said that the man who knowingly is guilty of lying, or 
other misdeeds, is better than the man who unwittingly lies, or other- 
wise does wrong (Xen. Mem. III. 9, 4 ; IV. 2, 20. Plat. Gorg., p. 461. 
Apol. p. 25. Prot. p. 345. Arist. Eth. Hie. VII. 3, &c.) * Asa con- 
sequence of its identity with the knowledge of what is good. Virtue is one, 
and is a matter of mstruction. 

11. The Slate is of divine institution. The true rulers are those 
whose rule is guided by understanding. The laws are either written 
or unwritten, ^e latter are the rule and standard of the former ; their 
divine origin is manifested by the fact that any violation of them en- 
tails a punishment determined 1^ Nature itself. 

“Imperfectly Socratic” Philosophers. 

1. By the “imperfect” or “partial” followers of Socrates we mean 
those of ^ disciples who, failing to comprehend the whole mind of their 

* The man who knowingly does wrong is in a better position than the man who 
does it unwittingly, for the reason that ^orance and negleot of knowledge are the 
greatest of aJl sins, and the source of all moral evil. 
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master, addressed themselves to one or othmr of the ^oial points of his 
teaching, which they developed to the exdnsion of the others. TVo 
characteristics, we have observed, were strongly marked in the teaching 
of Socrates, the dialectical and the ethical. The former we may caU 
the operative element in the instructions of Socrates, the latter the re- 
sult in which his instructions culminated. These two elements became 
separated in the teaching of the “imperfectly Sooratio” philosophers. 
One class devoted themselves mainly to the development of the maleo- 
tical side of the teaching of Socrates, the other gave eNclimive prominen^ 
to the etiiical, which they strove to develop in conjunction with certain 
principles borrowed from the pre-Socratio schools. To the first class 
belong the Megaric or Eristic, and the Elian or Eretrian Sdbools ; to 
the second, the School of the Cynics, and the Cyrenaic or Hedonist 
School. 

The Megaric and the Elian (Eretrian) Schools. 

§25. 

The founder of the Megaric or Eristic School was Euclid of 
Megara, who must not be comotmded with the Alexandrian mathema- 
tician of the same name, who lived a century later. The story is told 
of him that in order to enjoy the society of Socrates he often came to 
Athens in the gloom of the evening, at the time when the Athenians 
had forbidden the Megarimis, under pain of death, to enter Athens. 
He was present at the death of Socrates (Phaed. p. 69, C). Soon after, 
the greater number of the disciples of Socrates quitted Athens to j oin him 
at Megara. He appears to have lived for several decades after the 
death of Socrates at the head of the school which he had founded. 

2. The main end of the teaching of Euclid seems to have been to 
combine the ethical views of Socrates with the Eleatic theory of the One. 
Adopting unreservedly the principle of Parmenides, he represents the 
One, not under the concept of Being, but under the Socratic concept of 
the Good. Socrates had made the kaowledge of the Good the basis and 
the principle of our moral life ; Euclid gave an objective subsistence to 
this concept of the Good, and made the Good the only thing* existent. 
He, accordingly, lays down the princirie ; The Good is One, though it is 
called by many names, such as Intelfigence, God, Reason. Whatever 
is opposed to the Good, is non-existent. The Good is unchan^ablc. 

3. This fundamental principle the Megarians tried, after the manner 
of the Eleatics, to estahli^ by indirect demonstration. Hialeotic best 
served ^eir puiyoses in such an attempt. Hence they were led to give 
it i^ecial ^romonence in their teaching. They endeavoured, by dia- 
lectical devices, to show that merely empirical knowledge aboimds in 
real or apparent contradictions, and that our notions of things, derived 
from mere experience, are wholly untenable. GChey thus sought to eslab- 
Ksh the Oneness of ^ Being in the Good by a me^od wholly 

to that of the Eleatics. TMs sophistical procedure procured for their 
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-teaching the Tm-mfl “ Eristic ” (doctrine which contends against current 
opinions). The denial of the Many led them to the further view that 
there is no diversity between concepts ; that the so-called difference be- 
tween concepts is only a difference between the names of the One, or 
the Gk)od, and that we have, consequently, no right to speak of one 
thing as differing from another. 

4. The most remarkable of the followers of Euclid were Enbulxdes the Milesian, and 
Alexinus, noted for their invention of the sophistical arguments known as the Liar,** 

the Concealed,’* “ the Heap of Com,** ‘‘the Homed Man,’* “the Bald-head” (Diog- 
Laert. 11. 108), and Diodorus Cronus, who brought forwaird new arguments against 
motion, and who also maintained the view that the necessary alone is and the real 
alone is possible. Stilpo of M^ara combined the Meg^rio doctrines with those of the 
Cynics. He combated the doctrine of Ideas. To him is ascribed the dialectical theory 
that a thing can be predicated only of itself, and the ethical principle that the wise msm is 
superior to pain, and that the goal of all moral effort is Insensibility {iTraSna). Stilpo 
is the most famous of the Megarians ; he won renown not alone by his philosophy, but 
also by his firmness of charac^, his indifference to worldly possessions, nia moderation, 
his evenness of temper, and his activity in public life. 

5 . The Ehan or Eretriau School is another branch of ihe Megaric 
Philosophy. This school was founded by Phaedo of Elis, a favourite 
disciple of Socrates — the same whom Plato, iu the dialogue named after 
him, introduces as communicating to his Mend Echecrates the last dis- 
courses of Socrates. After the death of his master he founded in his 
native city a school of philosophy, which seems to have had much 
in common with the Megarians. Menedemus, the Eretrian, a pupil of 
Phaedo (352-278) transferred this school to Eretria, whence its later 
name. Soon after his death this school, Hke the Megaric, was absorbed 
hy the Stoa. 

6. We have little information regarding Phsedo’s doctrines. Of 
Menedemus, we are told hy Diogenes Laertius (II. 185), that he shared 
the views of Plato, but that he employed Dialectic only to play with it. 
Like the Megarians, the Eretrians declared Intelligence to be the onlj 
good. This is virtue also. Virtue, therefore, is one, as the G-ood is 
one. 


The Cynics. 

§26. 

1. The founder of the Cynics was Antisthenes, -an Athenian, a pupil 
first of Gorgias, and then of Socrates. After the death of the ktter 
philosopher, he taught in the gymnasium, called Oynosarges (whence the 
name of his school), to which he was restricted, as not being of purely 
Athenian extraction.* The influence of the teachings of Gorgias was 
manif ested in the rhetorical form of his dialogues. He resembled 
Socrates in external apjwarance, and he was bound to his. master by 
the ties of an intimate mendship. * 

2. Antisthenes brought into special prominence the ethical element 
m the teaching of Socrates. He asserted that Virtue is ihe only, as it 
is the highest good for man ; it is all-sufficient, it alone can give happi- 

• He was the son of an Athenian father, but of a Thracian mother. 
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Virtuo is, tlierefore, in the theory of Antisthenes, the lushest 
purpose of human life, and sufficient of’ itself to create perf^t ha;^piiies8. 
Wliat is intermediate between Yirtue and Wickedness is nunSferent 
(actd^opov). The good is congenial to us (oiKstov), the bad is some- 
thing foreign (a\^oTplov). Pleasure, sought as an end, is eyil. ^ 

3. According to intisthenes the essence of Virtue consists in Self-* 
Control, and this is dependent on right understanding It is, therefore, 
one in itself, and it can be imparted by instruction, ^e strongest bul- 
wark is that knowledge which is founded on safe conclusions. The Self- 
Control, in which consists the essence of Virtue, is nothing more than 
independence of all casual needs, that sufficiency in self, which manifests 
itself in a contempt for conventional customs, as well as in the renun- 
ciation of every calling and pursuit in life. Once acquired. Virtue 
cannot be lost ; the man who has once become virtuous can never cease 
to possess this perfection. 

4. The virtuous man is wise, and he only is wise. Virtue and wis- 
dom are to some extent identical. The wise man despises everything^ 
noble birth, riches, fame, &o. ; he has all he wants m himseli. With 
regard to marriage, family, and the social life of the State, he is in- 
difierent. ifo form of government existing, or possible, is suitable to 
him. He restricts himself to the inner consciousness of his own virtue, 
and withdraws fram existing society, hut only to become a citizen of 
the world. The faith of the multitude has as little binding force for 
the wise man as its laws. There is but one Grod (Cic de Hat. deor. 1, 
13, 32). He cannot be known by images. Virtue is the only time 
worship. 

0. Antisthenes was not wholly a stranger to dialectical investiga- 
tions, though they seem to have (iiiefiy furnished him with matter for 
sportive sophistries. He explains Definition to be an exposition of the 
essence of a thing (X«^yoff eoriv 6 rd ri ijv rj SijXwv). He admits as 
valid only identim judgments. He maintains, furthermore, that self- 
contradiction is impossible : “ for in the propositions supposed contra- 
dictoiT, we either speak of the same subject, or we do not ; if we are 
speaking of the same thing, we are really malring identical assertions, 
for each thing has only one oIksioc Xdyof ; if we are speaJ^g of dif- 
ferent things, there is,'^ course, no contradiction.” (Arist. Met. V. 29). 
He combats the Platonic doctrine of Ideas. 

6. To the School of the Cynics belong “ Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of Thebes, i\ith 
his ^rife Hipparchia, and her brother Metrocles, Menippns, a pupil of Crates, and 
otheis. ^ Diogenes made hi m self ndicnlous by his extravagance in applying the prin* 
cipies of his master. He is said to have accepted without protest tiie namo “ Uog” 
(si'ui-) bestowed upon him. He was also called “Socrates gone mad” (IwKpdmc 
pail opsvoe). He reje^ the immoraUty of his age ; but he, at ffie same time, rejected 
its morahty and its rennement. In its later development, Cynicism, so far as it was not 
lost in Stoicism, degenerated into mere insolence and indecency. 
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The Cyrb>iaics. 

§27. 

1. Tlie founder of tlie Cyrenaie or Hedonist Sctool Tras Aristippus 
(the Elder), described by Ajnstotle as a Sophist. He was a natire of 
Cyrene (whence the name Cyrenaie given to his philosophy). The fame 
of Socrates attracted him to Athens, where he joined the circle of the 
philosopher’s disciples. He would seem to have been acquainted, pre- 
viously, with the philosophy of Protagoras, traces of which appear in 
his own teaching. The manners which prevailed in the wealthy and 
luxurious city were he was bom, were not without influence in deter- 
mining his love for pleasure. He is said to have been a frequent guest 
at the courts of the elder and younger Dionysii of Sicily, and to nave 
made there the acquaintance oi Plato. 

2. Aristippus gave special prominence to the theory of Happiness 
propoimded by Socrates, but ne interpreted it in a feshion which 
accorded with the peculiarities of his own disposition, and his own ten- 
dencies. He makes Happiness the supreme good of man, and the 
supreme end of human me. But Happiness, according to Aristippus, 
consists in the pleasure of the moment, and this pleasure is the sensation 
of gentle motion. The motion of which we have sensation is of three 
kinds : feeble motion, to which we remain indifferent ; violent motion, 
which is in disaccord with nature, and which we describe as pain or 
suffering ; and lastly, motion of the easy and gentle kind, which is con- 
gmial to nature, and which we describe as a movement of pleasure. 
Pleasure is, therefore, not merely the absence of pain, it consists in an 
active movement ; it is the pleasure that passes — the pleasure of the 
moment. This alone can make us happy; it is the highest good of 
man. Our true duty is to enjoy the present, for that alone is in om* 
power. 

3. The details of this theory are in accord with these fundamental 
principles. The primary form of pleasure, according to Aristippus, is 
bodily pleasure, and eve^ pleasure is accompanied by an affection of 
the bodily organism. Pleasure, as such, is never bad, though some 
pleasures are derived from causes which are evil.- One pleasure does 
not differ from another in quality, nor is one superior to another, their 
intensity and their duration alone determine their worth. The differ- 
ence between good and evil pleasures is therefore a question of custom ; 
there is no intrinsic distiuction in tihe things themselves. 

4. But to enjoy aright the pleasure of the mommit, we require In- 
teUigence and Yirtue. Intelligence must subdue the passions and pre- 
judices which disturb enjoyment, and prevent men from giving them- 
selves to pleasure at every moment, and at the same time it must enable 
the individual so to take advantage of passing ciroumstances, and so to 
direct them, that he shall be able to derive enjoyment from every situa- 
tion in life. Virtue, on the other hand, beiug we same thing as Self- 
Control, must enable tusti to enjoy pleasure without becoming a slave 
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to it, most enable him to dve himsdf to pleasure in such a way as not 
to bring upon himself someiing, sicdmess, or disease. Control of plea- 
sure, in the midst of pleasure, must be secured by Yirtne. Intelligence 
and. Yirtne are, therefore, Taluable as means to pleasure. The man 
who possesses them for this end is truly wise. 

5. In keeping with the Hedonistic ethics of Aristippus is Ms theory - 
of cognition, which restricts all our knowledge to sensation. The 
C^rrenaics distinguish between subjective affection (rd radof) and the 
external object which produces this affection (rd im-dc wroKstiavov kcH 
rou irdBovg Trotijnicov). The former belongs to the sphOTe of our own 
consciousness ; the latter exists, but more man this we do not know re- 
garding it. Whether the sensations of other men correspond with our 
own we have no means of knowing ; the application of the same names 
to the same objects proves nothing. This, it is clear, is no more than 
a further develc^ment of the subjectivism propounded in the Prota- 
gorean theory of cognition. 

6. To the Cyrenaio School heloiig Arete, daughter of Aristippua, and her son Aris- 
tippus the Younger, sumamed “ the mother-taught ” (firirpoEiSaKTOQ)^ who was probably 
the first to give systematic fom to the hedonistic doctrines, and to whom we owe ■&e 
comparison of the three conditions of sensation— trouble, pleasure, indifference, to the 
tempest, the gentle wind, and the tranquil sea ; Theodoras, who was sumamed the 
Atheist ” because of his denying the existence of the gods and of moral law, and who 
held that a particular momentary pleasure was indifferent, that enduring joy (Cheerful- 
ness) was the end to be sought by the truly wise ; the pupils of Theoaorus, Bio and 
Evemei^, who explained the belief in the gods to have arisen out of the custom of 
honouring men ; Hegeaias, summed the “ death-adviser,” who, despairing of positive 
happmess, taught that true wisdom consisted in indifference to pleasure and pain, and 
even to life itself, which he held to be valudess ; finally, Anniceris (the younger) who 
endeavoured to give a higher interpretation to the theory of pleasure by making friend- 
ship, gratitude, love of pe^ents and country, social intercourse, and the pursuit of honour, 
means to happmess ; he is, however, careful to remark that every effort on behalf of 
others has its cause, and its purpose in the pleasure procured to ourselves by 
benevolence ; he thus continues to maintain the egoistic principles of Hedonism* 


PLATO. 

Plato’s Life and Writings — Gener.4l CiLOtACTEE of his 

Philosophy. 

§28. 

1. We come now to the greatest and most renowned of the pupils 
of Socrates, for wbom it was reserved to complete the work planned and 
begun by the maste. We speak of Plato. The Socratio doctrines 
formed the basis of his philosonnic eystem ; hut he did not confine him- 
self to these he borrowed also irom Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Anaxagoras, 
and Pannenides, such notions as he found suitable to bis purpose. But 
Plato did not merely collect and reproduce for us the opinions of these 
philosophers, he constructed for himself an original philosophy. The 
final results of the philosophical investigations of others he took only as 
the materials for the structure which he had planned in bia own mind. 
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Tlie prominent feature of Ms pMosopliy is its thorouglily ideal oliaracter. 
“As the blood/' says a modem writCT, “flows from the heart to all 
parts of the body, and returns to the heart again, so in the Platonic 
philosophy everything proceeds from the Idea as from a centre, and 
everything returns thither again." Hence the great wealth of material 
which we observe in the Hatonic Philosophy. With this wealth of 
material is united a grace of style and of esposition which has never 
been surpassed. 

2. Plato bom at Athens, B.a 428. He was originally named Aristocles. He 
was the son of Aristo, a descendant of Codrus, and of Perictone, who was a descendant 
of Dropides — a near relative of Solon, and who was also a cousin of Oretias, one of the 
Ihirty Tyrants. He is said to have devoted himself to poetty in Ms youth, a statement 
wMch the graceful style of his later writings renders probable. Q^e weakness of his 
voice rendered him unfit for the duties of the mblic speaker. The stories regarding hk 
militaiy serrice rest on slender foundation. He appears to have pursued pMoso^cal 
investigations at the same time that he was cultivating the poetic art, for he made 
acquaintance with Cratylus while still a youth, and learned from him the doctrines of 
Heraditus. But Socrates sterns to have been the first to rive an entirely new direction 
to his efforts. He was twenty years old when he attached himself to Socrates, and he 
continued till the death of his master to enjoy the benefit of his teaching, and to be 
ranked among the most faithful and most esteemed of the philosopher’s disciples. 

3. After the death of Socrates, Plato, with some other disciples of the pnilosopher, 
joined Euclid at Megara. His intimacy with Euclid must have exercised considerable in- 
fluence on the system formed by Plato. After his stay at Megara he imdertook his first 
great journey (probably not before returning to Athens and sojoumingfor some timein that 
city). He visited Cy^e in Africa, and there made acquaintance with the mathemati- 
cian Theodorus. He next proceeded to Egypt to pursue the study of Mathematfcs and 
Astronomy under its priests, and thence he continued his journey to Asia Minor. After 
another sojourn at Athens, he undertook, at the age of forty, a journey into Italy, to 
make acquaintance with the P;^hagoreans. Thence he travelled to Sicily, where he 
formed a close intimacy with iHon, brother-in-law of the tyrant Dionysius the Elder. 
His moral admonitionB are said to have provoked the tyrant himself to such a degree 
that he induced the Spartan envoy, Pollis, to sell the phUosopherintoslaveivin .^gma, 
as a prisoner of war. He was ransomed by Anniceris, and returned to Athens, tmere 
he founded, B.C. 387, his school of philosophy in the garden of Academus (Ac^emy). 
Bis teaching, as we observe in his writings, and as we learn from an express statement 
in the Phaedrm (p. 275), took the form of dialogue ; though he seems, at a later period, 
especially for Ms more advanced pupils, to have delivered sustained discourses. 

4. In the year B.c. 367, after the death of Dionysius the elder, Plato undertook 
another journey to Sicil;^. He did so at the suggestion of Dion, who hoped that the 
teaching of Plato would influence the new ruler of Syracuse, Dionysius the Younger, 
and would help to induce a change in the government of Sicily to the aristocratic form. 
The plan failed owing to the wei& and sensual temperament of Dionysius ; he suspected 
Dion of aiming at we sovereign power, and he condemned him to exile. In these cir- 
cumstances Plato could no lon^ mointam Ms position, and he therefore returned once 
more to Athens. He visited Sicily a third time in B.0. 361, in the hope of effecting a re- 
conmliation be^een Dionysius and Dion. But he failed m his purpose. His own life 
was in peril from the suspicions of the tyrant, and he owed his safety to the interposi- 
tion of the Pythagorean, Arohytas of Tarentnm. Betoming to Athens he again began 
to teach by writmgs and oral mstruction, and to tMs task he devoted the remainder of 
his life. He died at the age of eighty-one m the year b.o. 348 (or 347 ). 

6. “ The works of i^to, which have come down to us, consist of thiziy-six treatises, 
(the letters being counted as one), besides which others, pronounc^ qmrious by the 
ancients, bear ^ name. Aristophanes of Byzantium, a fflammarian of Alexandria, 
divided a certain number of the treatises of Plato into five tnlories, and the neo-Pytha- 
gorean ThrasyUns (of the time of the Emperor Tiberius), divided the trearises which he 
accepted as genuine into nine ti^ogies.” In recent times many hypotheses have been 
framed regarding the order, and the succession in time of the dial^es of Plato. The 
most important theories on this point are those of Schleiermacher, Hermann, and Munk. 

(a) IdcMeiermacher assumes t^t Plato had a definite plan of instruction before him 
when composmg liis several works (his occasional treatises excepted), and that they were 
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composed in the order required by iius plan. He accordingly divideB them into three 
groups : elementary dialogues, mediatory dialogues, and constructive dialogues. In the 
brst group he sets down as the leading dialogues: Phaedrus^ Protagoras^ md Par- 
Ttumdss: subsidiary dialogues, Lysis^ Charmides, Euthyphro ; occasional trea- 


*w . * -wj , - — , - , . lalome 

ittm, Eiithydemus^ Cmtylm, the Banquet; p^trtly or wholly spurious, Tneages, Erastcs, 
Aleibiadts L, Jfemxenus, Hippias L, Clitopho. To the third ^up belong as leading 
dialogues : The B^puhlic, Twueus, Cntias, and, as subsidiary di^ogue, the Laios. 

(b,) On the other h^d, K. F. Hermann maintains that there is no single plan trace- 
able in Plato's works, that they are merely the e^mression of the philoso^ical develop- 
ment of his own mind. He fixes, therefore, in the literary career of Plato three periods, 
eaoh of which has its distmguishing characteristics. The first period extends to the 
death of Socrates ; the second covers the time of Plato’s stay at Megara, and includes his 
subse^-jueut travels in Egypt and Asia Mmor ; the third begins with Plato’s return from 
his first visit to Sicily, and ends with his death. He assigns to the first period the dia- 
logues: Hippia^IL^ /o, AkihiadesI^ CharmidcSi Lytu, LacheSy Pptagorasy Eiifhy- 
dfiinm ; and to the ‘‘ transition stage between the first and second periods : the Apology y 
CritOy Gorgias Eufhypkro, JlenOy Hippias L To the second period he assigns the dia- 
ioOTes; Crat-;hi>iy Theaetetus, Sophistesy PolitieiiSy Parmenides; to the third: Phusdruty 
Zltn^xeum^ the Banquet, Phoedo, PMebuSy the BepiihliCy TmoeuSy OritiaSy and the Laics, 
(c). ilunk is of opinion that Plato in Ms writings followed an order ideally repre- 
senting the life of Socrates, the genuine philosopher, and that this order portrayed the 
several stages of the life of Socrates. Accordmgly be distinguishes three series of trea- 
tises: (£s:) coiTesponding to Socrates’ devotmg himself to pMosophy, and his attacks 
i^n the current false teachmg (b.c 389-SS4) ; PannenideSy Protagoras, CharomdeSy 
Laehtiy Qonjia.>, Eippiasl-y Cratylm, EafhyrhmuSy the Banquet; (/3) corresponding to 
Socintes' teaciiing of time wisdom (B c. 3S3-370)' Phidrus, PhtUhus, Rtpiihlic, Timam, 
(y) corresponding to Socrates’ defence of his own teaching by ciiticism of rival 
schools, and to his death (alter B,c. 370) Meno, Theaeteiiity Sopln-^tety Polmcu% Euthyphroy 
Apohgy, Crdo, Pheedo. Cfr. Ueberweg, Vol. I., p 95. 

6. The controversy regarding the airangement and succession in time of Plato’s dia- 
logues is not yet ended ; no certain result has yet been obtained. It seems to us that 
the hypothesis of Hermann is the simplest and most natural ; all the more than tliere is 
obsers'able in the dialogues of Plato an unmistakable development of philosophic thought. 
Whether the classification given by Hemiann is perfect in all its details, may be left an 
open c^uestion. Without attempting to discuss it, we shall indicate briefly the substance 
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of the several dialo^es, adopting tue order suggested by Hermann. 

First series: Hippias IL treats of Free \Vill in Wrong-doing; /o, of Inspiration 
and Reflection ; of Human Kature; GhojrmideSy of the virtue of Temper- 


ance ; Ly^h, of Friendship ; Laches, cf Courage ; ProtagoraSy of Virtue — ^it is directed 

tue SoTthists : Enfhvflfinnst. is a. -hi'ika-Hsa nn f.ViA 


being taught ; Htppias L is directed against the Sophists. 

In the seconjl senes : conSiins plnlosopliical investigations on Language; 

Theatittiis is an inquiry into the nature of il^owledge ; it is chiefly a refutation of the 
Sophists, and contains little positive teaching ; SopKistes is a treatise on the concept of 
Bem^ ; PohUcu't on the Statesman, what he should know, and how he should act ; Par- 
menSli.s treats of Ideas, and the notion of the One. 

Li the third senes : Photflrvs ti*eats of Love, and the Beautiful as the object of 
love ; Huiextn^ of the Useful ; the Banquet again of Love ; Phaedo of the Soul and Im- 
mortality ; PMhhus of the Grood, more particularly of the Supreme Gk)od ; tlie Eepuhhe is 
a treaxke on I'ohtical Philosophy, but the ten books of which it is composed contain 
many important qu^tions of l^ge philosophic interest ; Timeeus is a treatise on 
Cosmogony ; Cntias is a pretended mstory of primeval political institutions ; tlie Lau s, a 
toeato, m t^^ve b^ks, on the State ; not an inquuy as to tlie best possible (ideal) 
st^, like the Republic (voXireia) but a discussion as to that State which will best suit 
certain giy^ conditions. (The genuineness of the Meno and JEhinomts, which treat of 
Laws, IS disputed ) 

7. The writings of Plato were first published in a Latin translation in 1483-84 ; the 
1 7^^ %'W'ork of Marsihus Keinus. A Greek edition was published at Venice 

in looS by Aldus jManutius, aided by Marcus Musurus. 
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The edition of Oporinns and Oryiiaeus was published at Basle in 1534, followed by 
another edition in the same city m 1556. Then came the edition of Henricus Stephanas, 
accompanied by the translation of Serranus, Paris, 1578, the paging of tills edition is 
inserted in the more recent editions, and is usually cited in quotations Of the com- 
plete editions which have been published in recent times we have ; the Eilvtio Biponivta 
(1781-87) by CroU, Ester, and Erabser ; the Tauchnitz edition (1813-19) by Beck ; the 
edition of Immanuel Bekker (Berlin, 1816-23) ; the editions of Ast, of Stallbaum, of 
Baiter, Orelli, and Winkelman (Zuri<^), of Scweider, and of Hermann. 

Philosopliy, according to Plato, is the science of the Unconditioned 
and the Unchangeable — of that vrhich is the basis of all phenomena. 
The Unconditioned and the Unchangeable are for him (he ideas of 
things, for these he holds to be really existent (Svtwc ^i^), and thns to 
stand in contrast with the changeable* fleeting things of the phenomenal 
world. Accordingly he holds Philosophy, rightly deflned, to be the 
science of Ideas, ^e science of the really existent. But Philosophy is 
not mere theory, in Plato’s estimate, it essentially includes a practical 
element also ; it directs the whole man, Reason and "Will alike, towards 
the Ideal, and is thus the complement of man’s intellectual and moral 
life. Perfect wisdom belongs to Grod alone ; man can only be a striver 
after wisdom (^tXdffo^oc), his business is to approach ever nearer and 
nearer to the perfect wisdom of God. This effort must spring from a 
love of the Good and the Beautiful, and from wonder at Sie great 
phenomena which the objective order of things sets before the mind as 
so many problems to solve. These feelings give rise to a desire for a 
certain Wowledge of the ultimate reasons of aU things, and all phenomena, 
and thus the efforts of the philosopher are called forth. 

9. Plato distinguishes between Philosophy and the preparatory 
sciences. Among the latter he reckons Mathematics. The science of 
Mathematics is not a part of philosophy ; for it assumes certain notions 
and certain principles without giving any account of them, taking them 
as if they were evident to all — a proceeding which philosophy as a pure 
science cannot admit. Fiu’thermore it makes use, in its demonstrations, 
of visible images, though it does not treat of these, but of something 
which the mind alone perceives. It stands, ffierefore, midway between 
mere con’ect opinion and science ; clearer than the one, more obscure 
than the other. But though Mathematics is not philosophy, it is never- 
theless an indispensable means for training the mind to philosophical 
thought, a necessary step to knowledge, without which no one can be- 
come a philosopher. It is, in a certain sense, the vestibule of 
philosophy. 

10. Tile organon proper of philosophical knowledge is Dialectic. 
Dialectic is the art of reducing what is multiple and manifold in our 
experience to unity in one concept, and of establishing an organic order 
and interdependence among the concepts so acquired. The dimectician is 
skilled to discover the several single concepts which underlie the many 
and varying objects of our cognition, and to arrange and dassify these 
concepts according to their mutual relations. In the latter process the 
method he follows will be either the analytical method — ^proceeding 
from below upwards, or the synthetical — ^proceeding from above down- 
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wards. Dialectic will thus include the twofold process— ascent from 
the particular to the general, and descent from the general to the 

particular.* , . . , , 

11. How and to what extent this Dialectic is the organon— the 
operative factor in philosophical knowledge— we find indicated in the 
relations which, according to Plato, subsist between the incepts t(i 
which it leads, and Ideas— the really existent entities, which are the 
proper object of philosophy. Ideas are the objects of these concepts ; 
in forming these concepts we are apprehmiding in them the ideas of 
things— we are apprehending the really existent, and are arriving at 
the knowledge which is the ultimate end of all the efforts of the 
philosopher. Dialectic is thus the real organon, the vivifying centre of 
all philosophy. Hence it is that Plato not unfrequently uses Dialectic 
and Philosophy as synonymous terms. 

12. Mythical notions prepare the way for dialectical knowledge, 
and, where it fails, come in to supplement it. The myth is an aid to 
the •nn’-nfl in its efforts to form right conceptions, but it is, in itself, an 
imperfect way of representing things ; the dialectical method is the only 
method which leads to phuosopmcal knowledge. The myth must, 
however, be appealed to when di^ctical knowledge is either unattain- 
able, or very difficult of attainment. Plato himself makes use largely 
of the mythical form in his espositions ; he very frequently introduces 
the ancient myths and legends in order to state his theories through 
thsm. To this circumstance the charm of his writings is largely due. 

13. TTith regard to the division of the Platonic philosophy, we find 
that Cicero (Acad. post. I., 5, 19) ascribes to Plato himself the division 
into Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics. According to Sextus Empiricus 
(^adv. Math. "VII., 16), this division was formally made by Plato’s dis- 
ciple Xenocrates, though Plato may be considered to We virtually 
(Svvdfiei) established it himself. If this division is not espressly 
mentioned in Plato’s writings, it is nevertheless practically adopted in 
his exposition of his theories. It will, therefore, be the most suitable 
for us to follow in setting forth Plato’s doctrines. As, however, we have 
already indicated the general character of the Platonic Dialectic, it only 
remains for us to set forth, under the first head, Plato’s theory of Ideas — 
the central doctrine of the Dialectic, and indeed of the entire Platonic 
philosophy, and his theory of Ehowledge. We shall therefore treat in 
order, first, Plato’s theory of Ideas, in conjunction with his theory of 
Ehowledge, which arises out of it, and depends on it ; next, his Physics ; 
and finally his Ethics, in which we shall include his Politicsd Philosophy. 

* Plato himself desciihes these two methods, which together constitute the whole 
dialectical process (Fhsdr. 265), as, on the one hand, the union in intuition of several 
individii^s, and Iheir reduction by this means to unity of essence ; and on the other 
the division of unity into pluraJito, in accordance with natural The first 

meth^ leads to Defimtion — the knowledge of the essence of thmgs ; the second is the 
Division of the generic notion into the suhordinate ^cific concepts. 
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Plato’s Docteine op Ideas ahd Theory of Knowledge. 


§ 29 . 

1. It is, as we have seen, the function of Dialectic to form general 
(or uniyersal) Notions, and to reduce them, when formed, to organic 
arrangement, in accordance with their mutual relations. The objects re- 
spondmg to tibese general notions are Idem, By immediate apprehension 
we have knowledge of the individual object; by the concept we have 
knowledge of the Id&i. The question naturally presents itself, — how 
are we to conceive of these Ideas in their objective state, and what rela- 
tions are we to'conceive them as holding to individual objects, and to 
G-od? Plato’s manner of answering mese questions determines the 
fundamental character of his whole philosophy. 

2. To the first question : How we are to conceive of the Ideas in 
their obj^tive existence ? Plato relies : 

{a) The objective correlatives of the TTniversal Concepts given in 
our thought, are Universal Ideas. The Universal, as such, is not there- 
fore a mere product of dialectical thought ; as Universal, it is objectively 
real. To the Universal in thought corresponds an Universal in objec- 
tive reality, and this objective Universm is the Idea. In this wise 
Plato ^ves objective existence to the Idea not only as regards ihe 
things it represents, but also as regards the form of universality which 
belongs to our thought of these things — to our concept. 

if) This being so, Universal Ideas are not something indwelling in 
individual objects, Le., an Idea is not the emntia which enters into the 
being of the several individuals of the same q)ecies ; since it is Uni- 
versi, it must be held to transcend all merely individual objects. 
Universal Ideas, as such, have therefore an independent existence apart 
from the world of phenomena ; the true essences of things represented 
in these Ideas have being above and apart from things as they exist in- 
dividually. In a word, we must admit a world of Ideas, distinguished 
from and transcending the world of phenomena.* 

* Plato discovers a proof of this (Tho. p. 51) in the difference between scientific 
knowledge and mere right opinion ((.ovc and dXqdqc). “ If they are,” he says, 
“ ^0 dmerent kinds of knowledge, there must exist an order of Ideas having distmct 
existence, of which we have knowledge not by sense-perception, but by thou^t {Airt 
V oviisva ) ; on the other hand, if they are one and the same, as some have thought, ideas 
cease to have objective existence, and become mere subjective ooncqits. In point of 
fact, however, they are two different kinds of knowledge, and the difference is one of 
origin (the one being induced by conviction, the other by persuasion), as wdl as of 
nature (the one being certain and immutable, the other untrustworthy and changeable.) 
It follows that there axe two classes of objects ; the one class including aU that is 
unchangeable, that does not come into being, and does not cease to be, that does not 
receive anything of alien nature into its being, nor pass itself into anytl^g dse, i.e., all 
Transcendental Universal Ideas ; the other cwss indndes those individual objects which 

the same name and belong to the same species as the Ideas, which exist in a deter- 
miuate place, which come into existence and cease to be, and are unceasingly in 
motion.” 
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(c) The mutual relations subsisting between these transcendental TJui- 
yersal Ideas are the same as the relations subsisting between the corres- 
ponding general notions in our thought. As general notions form, in- 
thought, a logical unity, so do the Ideas corresponding to them enter 
into union in the objective order. But this union is not, like the One 
Being of Parmenides, a lifeless, motionless thing ; it involves a dialeC' 
tioal movement towards plurality. Aa in the process of our thouglit 
our concepts are differenimted, and thereby pass from the universal to 
the particular, so in the objective order of Ideas there is a diSerentia- 
tion of the Universal and the One into the Many. To every Idea be- 
long “ identity with another thing” (ravrov ), it is a member in one 
Umty of Ideal Being ; to every Idea belongs also “ difference from other 
t^gs” (dartpav), it carries within it a determinate character whiob. 
distinguishes it from other Ideas, and by which it becomes other than 
these. The world of Ideas must therefore be regarded as unity in 
plurality, and plurality in unity. To admit unity without plurality 
would be to involve ourselves iuestricablv in contediotion ; to admit 
plurality without unity would lead to a like result. Eeason requires 
that we should assume both. (Parmenides, p. 137, s. 99; Sophist., 
p. 254, s. 99). 

3. Turning now to the second question : How Plato understands 
the individual objects of the phenomenal world to be related to the 
Ideas, we find his teaching to be as follows : 

(a) Ideas alone have real being ; they alone are perfect, unchange- 
able, enduring, eternal, imperishable. Unchanging in itself, the ideal 
world moves m viewless majesty above the world of phenomena, repre- 
senting within itself the full perfection of Being. The phenomenal 
world, on the other hand, is the sphere of imperfection, of change, of 
transition, the region where things exist in time, and begin to be. The 
existence of material things is a perpetual flux, there is nothing fixed 
or permanent in them ; they are always passmg out of existence. In 
the material world all things oscillate between Being and Non-being. 
Nothing ever attains perfection, for at each moment things cease to be 
what they were a moment bdore. All things are at the transition 
point from Being to Non-being, and from Non-bemg to Being ; they 
are, and are not, at the same time. It follows that there can be no 
question here of Being iu its perfection.* 


* We may obaerre that Plato here endeayoura to combine the principles set in con- 
trast by the pre-Socratic philosophy— the principle of continual change or unceasing 
flux held by the lonians, and the principle of unchanginff Being held % the Eleatics. 
He adopts at once a sphere of immutable being, and anower of continuous change, bat 
mnJkes we one distinct from the other, in order to preserve to each its chara(^ristic 
attributes. Aristotle (Met. I., 6 and Xlll. 4. 9.) describes Plato’s doctrine of Ideas as the 
common product of Heraclitus’ theory of constant flux, and the Socratio tendency to 
fixed concepts. The view that the world of sense is subject to ceaseless change was 
borrowed by Plato from Cratylus, a disciple of Heraditus^ and was thenceforth main- 
tained by him. Accordin^y, when Socrates made him acquainted with these concepts 
of things which, once formed, can be held without change, he was precluded from referring 
these to sensible objects, and -was thus forced to assume the existence of things of 
another order— special objects of conoqttual knowledge— end those he named Ideas.” 
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(b) Ideas, and tlie objects of tbe pbeuomeiial world, are here set ia 
contrast ; they have, howevOT, contact with one another (k*oivwvfo). The 
individud objects of the phenomenal order have part in the Ideas 
(jitrixouiri), each individual object has part in the Idea corresponding 
to it, and ibis participation mu^es it to be what it is (Pheed., p. 101). 
Jhe Idea is as the real essence of the object ; it follows that the object 
becomes the thing it is only by participating in the Idea corresponmng 
to it. Thus it is that participation in these Ideas determines the proper 
being of individual objects, as well as the characteristics which distin- 
guish them from one another. In this way things are good in the 
visible world by participation in the self-subsistent Good, beautiful by 
participation in self-subsistent Beauty, wise, holy, just, by participation 
m self-subsistent Wisdom, Holiness, Justice. (Phsd. 100, 6. sqq. ; 
Meno. p. 73, &c.) 

(c) JBut in what consists this participation (jisrixtiv) ? According 

to Plato it consists in “imitation” bfioiwais) by the. pheno- 

menal objects of the corre^nding Ideas. The Ideas are the models, 
the prototypes (irapa^iyfmTa) ", j^enomenal oMects are the copiei^ 
ectypes (ciocuXu o/iOM/nara) of these models. The Ideas reflect them- 
selves in the objects as in so many mirrors, and by this reflection of 
themselves manifest their esdstence. But this reflection of the Ideas is 
all the while very imperfect. Sensible objects reproduce but imper- 
fectly the models they r^resent. Ideas are reflected in them as in a 
dimmed mirror. For, in the first place, Hatter is not in itself capable 
of reflecting the Idea in its fulness ; and in the second place, the process 
of continuEU change which involves all things of the phenomenal world 
in a constant movement of generation and decay, disturbs the clearness 
of the representation. There is, therefore, no comparison possible be- 
tween the lustre and grandeur of the Idea in itself, and the copy of 
it which appears in the world of phenomena. In the supersensible 
world all is pure and unclouded ; in the sensible world, all is dimness 
and confusion. In the one we have completeness and perfection, in the 
other incompleteness and imperfection. Phenomenal objects hold, 
therefore, an intermediate position between Being and hTon-bdng. 
They are inasmuch as they participate in real Being ; they are not inas- 
much as they participate in it imperfectly. They do not, however, 
stand without the realm of Being, for Being is present to them (iropovai'a) 
as their true essence, even though it be not indwelling (immanent) in 
them. 

4. To our third question : What are the relations of these Ideas to 
God, Plato’s writings furnish this answer : 

(a) The Idea of God seems in the mind of Plato — as far at least as 
his doctrine rests on mere Dialectic — ^to have been one with the Idea of 
the Good. To the Idea of the Good, as to every other Idea, he attri- 
butes real being, but he does not identify it with tbe other Ideas. It 
is not a logico-metaphysical unit including all Ideas; no trace of 
such a conception is to be found in the teachings of Pkto. On the con- 
trary, he assigns to the Idea of the Good a transcendental position above 
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all other Ideas. The oneness o£ an Idea Plato de^ribes as ovtriii, 
mpum-ng thereby that the Idea is the true essence (ovtria) of Ae objects 
of j but he states expressly that the Idea of the Glood is not the 
ovaia itself, but is of a higher order. (De Eep. VI. p. 608, VII. p. 
517). He mfllrps. the Idea of the Good the sun of his^ world of Ideas. 
As the sun in this visible world not only renders things visible, but* 
furthennore causes their generation, growth, and continued existence, 
without however being ^nerated itself, so the Idea of ^ the Good not 
only TTifllrps knowable all things that are known, but gives them also 
Being and Essence, not however becoming itself this Being or Essence, 
but surpassing them immeasurably in dignity and power. (De Eep. 
TI. 506-510, VII. p. 517, p. 540, p. 632.) 

(h) Eespecting the relations establish^ by Plato between the Ideas 
of mundane things and the Idea of the Good, the Idea of God, 
two distinct views have prevailed. Aristotle asserts that Plato estab- 
lished a diSerence between the Ideas of things and the things themselves, ^ 
and then attributed to the Ideas, thus isolated, independent existence;' 
and on the stren^h of tbia interpretation he sets himself to combat this 
theory of separation (ywpi^siv). According to this interpretation, Plato 
not only assigns to Ideas an existence transcending all individual objects, 
but he gives them furthermore subsistence apart from the being of God. 
The later scholastic philosophers have, as a rule, adopted this interpreta- 
tion. On the other hand, hardly any of the earlier Christian exponents 
of Plato’s philosophy, hardly any of the Pathers of the Church, ascribe 
to Plato tms doctrine of an order of Ideas subsistmg apart from the 
Divine 3Xind. They assert, almost unanimously, that Plato located his 
world of Ideas wholly in the Dime Intellect, and regarded the so-called 
KOffjuoc vourdc us a system of Divine Conceptions. 

(c) For ourselves, we will not venture to take sides in the contro- 
versv. It seems to us highly probable that Plato regarded the Divine 
Intellect as the source, and ii we may so say, the haWai of Ideas. For 
he employs, to describe the oneness of ihe Ideas, the terms vovci co^ta, 
Xdyoc. and this he regards not as a lifeless thing, but as a living and 
moving being. (Phileb. p. 30, De Eep. VII., p. 517, Soph. p. 248). 
XIoreover, he states expresdy regarding Ae vouc that it can exist only in 
a soul i.e., in a spiritual being. Again Plato distinctly asserts that God 
is the First Author, the ^vtov^oq of all Ideas (De Eep. 2., p. 597), 
and teaches that the vow? and oAriSeia are brought forth by that cause 
which is the cause of all things (Phileb. p. 30). These assertions seem 
to warrant the view that Plato ^d not attribute to Ideas independent 
subsistence apart from God, but rather regarded them as conceptions of 
the Divine Intellect. However, the authority of Aristotle in the matter 
cannot be lightly set aside, as is sometimes done ; for he vras the imme- 
diate disciple of Plato. It is not to be assumed that a man of Aristotle’s 
wonderful acuteness of intellect failed to understand his master, and 
there does not seem to he any reason to believe that he wilfully mis- 
represeuted his teaching. It has indeed been asserted that Aristotle, 
not admitting Ideas into his own system, deliberately misrepresented 
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Plato’s theory of Ideas in order the more easily to refute it. But this 
is an accusation for which no positive proofs can he adduced. We 
therefore hold as more probable the opinion that Plato regarded Ideas 
as conceptions of the Divine Mind; but, for the reasons assigned, we 
refrain from statiug this opinion as absolutely certain.* 

. 5. Plato’s Theory of Knowledge is intiiaately connected with his 

doctrine of Ideas. Considering Imowledge in its subjective aq>ect, we 
find that Plato distingiphes various hinds of knowledge according to 
the various objects, llie prominent difEerence established in this con- 
nection is the difference between sensible and supersensible objects 
(bparov ml voifrhv yivog). Sensible objects are of two kinds — ^real 
bodies and the semblances of these bodies, such as are produced by art 
(crdifiara and etic^vee). Supersensible objects are also of two kinds ; they 
are either mathematical entities or Ideas proper {jiaBniiariKa and \Uai). 

6. Accordingly, we must first of all distinguish in human cognition 

between and vdricTic. The So^a is concerned with sensible objects ; 
the vdriffiQ with supersensible. Our sensuous perception must be de- 
scribed as ^6^a, because sensuous perception can do no more than enable 
us to form an opinion ; it does not issue in complete certainty. Opinion 
is not indeed absolute imcertainty, but neither is it complete certainty; 
it is something intermediate between both, partaking of the character of 
each, just as the sensible order with whic^ it has to do is intermediate 
between Being and IS'en-being, and has something of the nature of 
eadi. On the other hand, which is concerned with the super- 

sensible, attains to absolute certainty of cognition ; the mind in this 
stage passes out of the vacillating state of mere opinion, and reaches the 
light of true yvutrig ; vdrtmg is therefore the form of cognitive action 
which leads to scientific knowledge — srrKrrfjfxn. There is, therefore, an 
essential difference between the two kinds of knowledge, 'the sensuous 
and the intellectual, a difference due as well to the essential difference 
between the objects of cognition as to the nature of the cognitive act itself 

7. We must make a further distinction still in the case both of Sd^a 
and vdrivig. As has already been observed, Sd^a may be concerned 


* In his old Plato is said to have occupied himself in resolving Ideas into Ideal 
numbers. AristoSe is our authority for this. ‘‘ In point of fact we find certam traces 
of notions of this kind in some of the dialogues, as ior example in tlie Philehns^ where 
Ideas are descnbed as hdhQ or fiovaSsg^ and (in Pythagorean fashion) and dirEipov 
appear as their elementary constituents. According to Aristotle’s accoimt (Met. I. 6. 14, 
1) Plato held that there were two elements ((rrotyeia) of Ideas, as of all other things, a 
form-giving element (Trspag) and an element formless in itself, but receptive of a form 
(aTTEipov), He appara to have assumed for every class of objects (Ideas, mathematical 
entities, sensible ohjects) (rroixsJa of this kind, and to have considered every object as a 
third term formed out of the two combined (puktSv), In sensible objects the dviipov is 
matter, as described in I imc&un^ aud the vipag^ is Form and Quality ; whereas in the 
yoijra, the Tripag is Unity (ev), and the awsipov is the More and the Less, the Great and 
the Little. From tibese elements, says Aristotle fMet. I. 6) number arises naturally 
We can derive Ideas from them only when we reduce tliem to numbers. 
Plato clistinmshes between those numbers which constitute Ideas, and Mathematical 
numbers. To the latter he assigns a place intermediate between Ideas and sensible 
•objects. The one (h) he identifies with the Idea of the Good,” Cf. Ueberweg. 
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either with bodies or with the semblances of bodies. ^ the first case 
it becomes viang ; in the latter it is mere slKaa(a. ^ To ritnig a real 
sQTnptbing corresponds objectively ; to dm<ria only a picture of fancy— 
the one is Perception, the other Imagination. On the other hand, 
voTjaig deals either with mathematical entities or wi^ I^as; in the 
former case it becomes Stdpoia (ratio ) ; in the latter, vovg jjtitollecf us). 

8. In accordance with these notions, Plato sketches (De Rep. TIL 
p. 534) the following scheme of human cognition : — 

Objects. 

NoTjrdv yevog. ‘OparJv yivog. 

’iSlat. I Madfi/xoTiKa. Swjuara. | ’Eucdveg. 

Mode of Cognition. 

Ndijffiff. Ao^a. 

Nov?. I Atdvom. Hicrrig. | Eticaff^a.^ 

9. These distinctions having been established with regard to human 
cognition viewed from its subjective side, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge 
is further developed as follows : — 

(a.) Prom our sensuous experience we cannot derive a knowledge of 
the supersensible. As long as our knowledge has to do with the phe- 
nomena nmnifested through the senses, so long are we like to men m a 
dream; like men inebriated or insane, we &ft upon the om’rent of 
mere phenomena, without light from any ray of higher knowledge. If 
we wish to rise to knowledge of true Being — of Ideas — we must with- 
draw from the sphere of mere sense ; we must retire within ourselves, 
and there, with the pure, untreubled gaze of reason, contemplate the 
Ideal and the Divine. Sensible objects can Kelp us to knowledge of the 
Ideal only in so &>r as the blurred reflection of the Ideas which manifest 
themselves in the world of sense move us to turn from these things and 
fix our gaze upon the objects of which they are the reflection. And 
this being so, sensible olnects not being for us a means of reaching the 
Supersensible and the Ideal, the question at once arises. How is the 
chasm bridged over which separates us from the world of Ideas ? In 
other words, How is contact of the human mind with Ideas — which, as 
such, are wholly transcendental .entities — ^possible and conceivable ? 

(6.) To this question Plato cannot obtain from mere science an 
adequate answer. He is, therefore, obliged to recur to an hypothesis. 
This hypothesis he offers us in his doctrine of the antecedent existence 
of the soul. The soul, he teaches, has lived an extra-corporeal, purely 
spiritual life before its union with the body, and lived this life in the 
sphere of the ideal, not of the phenomenal world. In this state, Ideas 
were the immediate objects of its contemplation, and in this contem- 
plation it found its happiness. But in consequence of its union with 
the body (how it came to be united to a body will be explained fuither 
on), it has forgotten the objects presented to its contemplation in that 
extra-corporeal existence. Yet it has not lost the faculty of recalling 
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them to memoiy. It is stimiikted to remeinbraiice of them when it is 
confronted by the dim and confused pictures of Ideas presented by the 
objects of the sensible world. The picture awakes in it the remem- 
brance of the prototype, and thus revives the knowledge of the Idea 
which had been forgotten. The acquisition of knowledge by man is 
'thus no more than a process of memory — ^a recollection (avd/uvmQ) 
'‘Discere est reminisci.” (Phsedo, p. 72. Meno, p. 81. Phteor., p. M9.) 

Plato endeavours to support this hypothesis by certain scientific 
arguments. He adduces in its favour three principal proofs : 

1. When we perceive objects in the world of sense, we form judg- 
ments regarding them, we judge th^, f.y., to be more or less like, or 
more or less good, or beautirul, and where there is question of human, 
actions we judge them to be more or less just, holy, and so forth. But 
this clearly supposes that the notion of Likeness in itself, of G-oodness, 
Beauty, Justice, Holiness, in se, existed antecedently in our minds ; for 
we can judge of the more and less of Likeness, Goodness, Beauty, &c., in 
things only in sq far as we compare them with Likeness, Goodness, 
Beauty, &c., in thenmlm, and determine whether they approach to or 
recede from the latter. How man forms iudments of this kind at the 
moment that he first begins to use his reason ; these notions must, there- 
fore, have existed in his mind antecedently to all esqperience. It follows 
necessarily that the soul must have made acquaintance with the Ideas 
in question before its union with the body, that it has brought these 
notions with it into its present condition, and that the renew^ know- 
ledge of them in its present life is no more than mere remembrance. 
(Phaedo, p. 74.) 

2. The same conclusion is suggested by the Heuristic Method of in- 
struction. In this method the learner is led by a series of questions, 
arranged in logical sequence, to the knowledge of a given truth. In 
this process the truth is not given him from wimout ; he is led to find it in 
himself. The questioning is merely an aid to a discovery which he 
makes in his own mind, it is merely a condition of the re-awakening of 
knowledge in the mind of the learner. This being so, it follows that 
the truths which the mind thus draws out of itself must have been pre- 
sent within it antecedently to all teaching and to all experience, that the 
mind must have acquir^ thmn before its present life began, that it 
must, consequently, have brought them with it into this teiTestrial exist- 
ence, and that the renewed knowledge of them is no more than a I’ecol- 
lection of what, at some previous time, was the object of the mind’s 
contemplation. (Phaedo, p. 73, Men. p. 82.) 

10. Thus much with regard to Plato’s doctrine of Ideas and Theory 
of Knowledge. We pass now to his Physios, in which are included his 
Theology, his Cosmogony, and his Psychology. 
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PHYSICS OF PLATO. 

Theology, Cosmogoyy, and Psychology. 

§30. 

1. To begin Tvith the Theologioai system of Plato ; we find a three- 
fold proof for the existence of Oood : 

{a) The PhilosophT of Nature took irrational Matter as the 
bflBTfi of all things, and held Peason, i.6, the rational soul of man, to be 
evolyed from it. Against this assumption Plato protests. We must 
begin, not "with inert Matter, but with the Pational SouL Matter is not 
the cause of its own motion ; its motion supposes amoving cause different 
from itself. This moving cause cannot itself be of such kind that it 
also req^uires to be moved from without ; such an hypothesis would in- 
volve us in an endless series. It must, therefore, be of that kind 
which is self -moving. This self-movement is the essential charac- 
teristic of the spiritual or psychical being, as contrasted with the 
material Matter, according to this reasoning, necessarily postulates the 
existence of a “ Soul.” This Soul is the Divine Spirit, or Divine " SouL” 
Atheism, as a theory, is therefore absolutely irrational. (De Leg. X., 
p. 893 ; Phsedr. p. 245.) 

(6) In the world Order and Design are everywhere manifest ; they 
are observable in the lower regions of the universe, but more notably 
still in the regions of the stars. Order and Desim, however, are not 
possible unless we su^ose a Peason, and Peason [vovg) can exist only 
in a soul (i^x^) ^ Personal Spirit We are thus forced to admit a 
Personal Divine Spirit, which presides over the universe, and is the 
cause of the Order and Design which prevail in it. (Phaedr. p. 30.) 

(c) The ultimate elements of things are the Unlimited and the 
Limit, for it is only by limitation of the Indefinite that a determinate 
definite object is possible. But the determination of the Undefined by 
limitation supposes a determining cause, which, as such, is above the 
thing determined. This determining cause must be some supra- 
mundane divine principle. (Phileb. p. 23.) 

2., We have next to inquire what are the attributes which Plato 
assigns to the Divine Being. We may sum up his teaching on the 
point as follows : 

(a) The Divine nature is supremely perfect; it is endowed with 
every conceivable attribute ; no perfection l&psHi) is wanting to it. God 
is, therefore, the Absolute <^od— by no other notion is his nature more 
perfectly represented than by the notion of the Good, for this notion 
combines in itself all the perfections with which the Divine Nature is 
endowed. For this reason God is the cause of aH that is good, and of 
that only which is ^od ; wickedness, evil, cannot be attributed to TTitd 
as to its cause ; He is the Author of goo^ and of good only. When 
the poets describe the gods as doing wicked deeds, they are dishonouring 
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the Divine liTature. G-od is, furliienaore, the Absolute Truth ; it is im- 

{ >ossible that He i^ould decelye men, or lead them astray ; the mytho- 
ogical stories of deceptions practised on men by the gods are absurd. 

(i) God, beiug supremely perfect in his Nature, is immutable. If 
God could undergo any change, the cause of that change would be 
within His own Being, or without Him. The latter alternative is not ad- 
missible, for the nature which is supremely perfect cannot be changed 
W another. The former is also inconceivable, for if God could change 
Immself, He should change either to a more perfect or to a less perfect 
state : the former He cannot do, since He is already absolutely perfect ; 
nor can He eSect the latter, for no being, and least of all the most per- 
fect, changes of its own accord from a more perfect to a less perfect 
condition. God is, therefore, unchangeable ; He does not take one form 
at one time, another at another, as the poets tells us; He retains 
throughout eternity one simple, immutable form. (De Eep. II., p. 380.) 

(c) God is a Personal Spirit, and, as such, is transcendently raised 
above the world. As Personal Spirit, He roles all thi^s, and directs 
and guides aU according to Reason and Providence. He is a supra- 
mundane bemg, and is therefore above the temporal order. Time 
affects only things of earth ; God is above Time ; He is the beginning, 
the middle, and the end of all things; the Absolute Present. (Tim. p. 
37; De Leg. IV., p. 716.) 

(d) In Edition to the sovereign Divinity, Plato admits the existence 
of subordinate gods, to whom he assigns an intermediate rank be- 
tween the Supreme God and the world, t.e., man. He teaches that 
these subordinate divinities are ministers through whom God exercises 
His providence and His guiding influence upon earthly things, and that 
through them also the prayers and sacriflces of men are transmitted to 
God — ^for which reasons men owe them reverence. The highest rank 
among the subordinate gods is held by the star-gods — ^the souls of the 
stars; next come the demons, amongst whom tne aether demons, 
those whose bodies are formed of aether, hold the flrst place; below 
these are the Air and Water demons, with bodies formed of air or 
water. (Conviv., p. 202.; De Leg. X., p. 896 ; Tim. p. 39.) 

3. We pass now to Plato’s theory of Cosmogony. He assumes three 
principles as necessary to explain the origin and present existence of the 
world: Matter, the underlying basis of the physical world (causa 
fmienalis) ; God, the Demiurges, or eflOicient cause [causa effldens ) ; and 
Ideas, the models or prototypes of things (causa ectemplam). Assuming 
the existence of these ultimate causes, Plato, in TimaeuSf explains the 
process of the formation of the world. 

(a) Matter existed, and exists eternally, side by side with God. It 
was not produced by Hun; it exists apart from Him, though side by 
side with Him. At flrst it was purely indeterminate, and therefore 
without any definite q^ualities. In this original condition it was without 
order — a ^d, fluctuating mas^ a chaotic thing, assuming, without 
rule or law, ever-changing forms. It was blind Necessity (avayiCn), the 
antithesis of Mind actmg by a plan (vovc)* 
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(6) But God was good, and free from jealousy ; He resoly^ that 
Matter should not he abandoned to this disorder. He fixed His gaze 
upon the eternal, nnchangeable prototype (Ideas), and after this model 
fashioned Matter into a well-order^ world. Being Himself the 
Supreme Good, He made all things to be good, and to be like Himself. 
The formation of the world was accomplished in this order : 

First Gk)d, as Bemiur^os, created the Soul of the World. Combiaing 
two elements, one of which was indivisible and immutable, the other 
divisible and changeable. He formed a third or intermediary substance. 
In this way the World-Soul came into existence.* The Soul thus 
formed was placed by God in the middle of the world, and extended in 
the form of a cross mough the entire universe. 

The Demiurges next invested the World-Soul with a body of spherical 
form, this form being the most perfect. This body is composed of 
the four elements, each of which has a mathematical figure peculiar to 
itself. The elements of cubical form made the Earth, the pyramidal 
formed Fire, while midway between these, in the order of geometrical 
figures, came Water, composed of icosahedral elements, and Air com- 
posed of octahedral. 

The Architect of the Dniverse has distributed the nobler, the un- 
changeable element of the World-Soul along the line of the Colostial 
Equator ; the leas noble, the changeable element, along the lino of the 
EwptLc. The inclination of the Ecliptic is a consequence of the less 
prfect nature of the spheres beneath the heaven of &e fixed stars. The 
intervals that separate the celestial spheres are proportional to the lengths 
of a vibrating string which emit harmonizing tones. The Earth is 
placed in the middle of the universe ; it forms a sphere through which 
passes the axis of the world. 

From these fundamental premises Plato deduces tho following con- 
clusions regarding the world: 

The world, as such, is not eternal. It had a beginning, at the 
moment whra God began to impress order upon Matter. Time began 
with the beginning of the world; it is, however, the imago of eternity. 
The world, once formed, cannot come to an en4. ‘ 

The world, as at present constituted, is the only possible world ; any 
o&er is wbofiy inconceivable. The whole system of Ideas, fonniug tho 
Kdajuoe vojjToc, and serving as the model or prototype of the material 
world, reveals itself in the world actually existent. There is no Idea of 
the K(S<r^dff vojjrdc which has not its cori’esponding species existent in the 
world of phenomena. There is only one prototype, there is only ono 
eotype. 

The world, as it exists, is the most perfect world possible. A more 
perfect could not be. God, who is all goodness, and &eo from all 


Plato, laTmam, desenbes toe former element as raMv, toe latter ae Barfoov. 
As we have Mticed above, he mtrodnees these two elements into the world of Ideas in 
order to make ]^ble toe transition from unity to plurality in toe ideal order • horo he 
making rairh toe Idea, and Q&rspov Matter. In this’ explana- 
tion toe World-Soul is not purSy spintual, it includes a material element as well.^ 
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jealousy, lias made the world as like the ideal prototype as possible. He 
has made it to resemble Bjmself as closely as the nature of Matter per- 
mitted. Being the most perfect, and the most beautiful of aU the things 
which have come into existence, the world must be endowed with life 
and reason, and this perfection is given it by the ‘World-Soul; its 
motion is the most perfect, and the most constant— motion in a circle ; 
it is iu truth a second Go^ 

4. Admitting that this world is the most perfect world possible, we 
are at once confronted with the question : How is it possible that evil 
can exist in the world, and what are the causes of this evil ? In his 
answer to this question Plato has recourse to the nature of Matter. 
Good alone cau come from Grod. But Matter is not only mcapable of 
receiving to the ML the action of the Divine, world-forming Goodness, 
it further withstands the formative and co-ordinating action of God 
upon it. In virtue of this resistance it becomes tbe principle of all dis- 
order, vdckedness, and evil in this world. It stands, to a certain extent, 
in opposition to God, and its activity in this opposition generates evil. 
The world, as the work of God, is perfect in good; but inasmuch as 
Matter withstands the action of God, evil must necessarily exist in the 
world. God cannot vanquish evil. 

5. We pass now to Plato’s Psychology. Plato discusses, in great 
detail, the problems of psychology, and endeavours, at all points, to find 
solutions in harmony witn his theolo^al and cosmological theories. He 
condemns emphatically the doctrine tnat the Soul is nothing more than 
a harmonious arrangement of the constituents of the body. For in such 
an hypothesis the steivings of the Soul against the tendencies of Sense 
would be impossible ; and furthermore, since every harmony admits of 
increase and diminution, one soul would be more a soul than another — 
an assertion which is clearly absurd. Again, harmony is incompatible 
with its antithesis — discord; if then the Soul were merely harmony, it 
could not admit into itself the discord of evil or of vice. It follows that 
we must hold the Soul to be a spiritual substance, simple in its nature, and 
distinct from the body. The fmther argument used by Plato to establish 
this doctrine is analogous to the proof adduced above to prove the existence 
of God. Psychical, or spiritual bemg, is of its nature prior to the ma- 
terial and corporeal, for the latter can receive its motion only from the 
former. This principle must apply to the relations between Soul and 
Body. The psychicd element m man’s nature cannot be a product of 
the corporeal ; on the contrary, the psychical element must exist as a 
eama movem antecedently to the body, lor without a Soul as cama inmem 
a livmg body capable of movement would be impossible. The Body 
being a composite substance, belongs to the same order of being as the 
things of Sense, whereas the Soul is a simple substance, aUied in nature 
to that unchanging, simple Being which exists above the world of pheno- 
mena. The Body we know through the senses, the Soul through reason. 

6. What are the relations sub^ting between Soul and Body? This 
question Plato answers as follows : The Soul stands to the Body in the 
relation of a cama momm, and in this relation only. The Soul dw^ 
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witihia tho Body somewliat aa lie charioteer in the chariot ; the Body is 
merely the organ which it uses to exert an external activity. The real 
maTi is the Soul only ; in the concept “ man,” the notion ** body does 
not enter as a constituent element in the same way as the notion “ Soul.” 
’ Man is, properly speaking, a Soul, which uses a body as the instrument 
by which it exercises an activity on things without itself {mima uUm 
corpore). 

7. In accordance with this view of the relations between Soul and 
Body is the further opinion of Plato, that along with the rational Soul 
there also exists iu man an irrational Soul, which is made up of two dis- 
tinctparts ; thus giving us, ultimately, three Souls in man. 

The rational Soul, the X(Jyoff, is the Soul proper of man. It is like 
to Q-od, it may be called the Divine element m man ; it has its seat in 
the head. To this Soul belongs aU rational knowledge. Subordinate to 
this are two other Souls, dependent on the body, and subject to death 
(according to the Timaeus), the one is called by Plato the irascible (to 
dvftoecSeg, Ov/udg), and this he locates within the breast ; the other he 
calls the appetitum (ro hriOufitiTiKov, hridv/ita), and locates in the abdo- 
men. The functions of these two ^uls are purely sensuous ; on them 
the Ufe of sense in man is dependent. The appetitive Soul is foimd in 
plants, the irascible Soul is possessed by brutes. 

The method which Plato adopts to establish the existence of this 
threefold psychical element in man is interesting. Wo notice, in man, 
he sap, a conflict of opposing tendencies ; the appetite strives after 
semething which the reason forbids, and anger rises up in opposition to 
reason. No being which is really one can come into contra^ction with 
itself; to explain the internal conflict of these opposing tendencies 
which clash within us, we are forced to admit internal principles of 
action really different from one another. And as these conUcting 
movements are of three diSerent Irinds, we are obliged to admit a triple 
Soul in man— -the appetitive, the irascible, and the rational. (De Eep. IV. 
p. 466). 

In what relation do these three Souls stand to one another ? Plato is 
of opinion that the rational Soul and the appetitive are, as it were, two 
extremes, between which the irascible Soul takes its place as a sort of 
middle term. Plato compares the 9vfi6g to a lion, tho hridvfita to a 
many-headed hydra, and also to a porf oratod or bottomless vessel. Of 
its p,ture the uujuoc is on the side of reason, and supports tho reason 
against the many-headed hydra which is always in robwlion against it. 

8. Regarding the origin of the human Soul, Plato, in 
teaches that it is produced by God — in tho same way as tho "World-Soul 
— by a mixture of those elements which he colls the “identical” and 
the “ different,” * ^ This, however, applies only to tho rational Soul. 
The irrational Soul is produced by the subordinate gods. It would be 

* This seems to indicate that Plato did hold the human Soul, as well as the World- 

Soul, to be a being not purely spudtual, bnt containing some admixture of matter. How 
uuB can be reconciled with his distiuct assertion of the immaterial nature of the human 
Soul, is uot easy to understand. 
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luiTrorthy of the Supreme God to create a merely mortal thing, so He 
entrusted to the subordinate divinities the task of fommig the mortal 
Soul, and uniting it to the immortal. In Phcsdrm, p. 245, Plato seems to 
represent the Soul as not produced (ayivtirogj. We have already 
learned that the Soul is not united to the body in the first moment of its 
existence, that it has already existed in an incorporeal condition. We 
have now to inquire why it is united to a body with which it is not by 
nature destined to enter into union. 

9. In FhcBdnts, Plato furnishes an answer to this question under the 
form of an allegory. The Soul, before its imprisonmeut in the body, 
lived an iucorporeal life among the gods. Mounted upon heavenly 
chariots the gods career through that ultra-celestial region whose beauty 
no poet has ever worthily sung ; in the midst of the gods, the Soul 
equipped with heavenly wings, and guiding a chariot drawn by two 
steeds, held its course through the ultra- celestial ^here, enjoying the 
vision of truth. But one of the steeds was restive and ungovernable, 
and it happened that many souls could not control this steed. In con- 
sequence confusion was created in their ranks ; in the tumult the wings 
of many were injured, and they fell ever lower and lower, till at last 
they fedl to the earth to the region of material substance, i.e., to the cor- 
poreal condition. The Soul that in its previous state had enjoyed most 
fully the vision of Being, became the Soul of a philosopher ; the Soul 
that stood next in rank became the Soul of a king, and so on through a 
graduated series of human conditions down to the tyrants and sophists 
who hold the lowest places of all. In this first generation Souls do not 
enter into the bodies of brutes. 

10. The meaning of this myth seems to be that the Soul in its incor- 
poreal state had committed some o^ence for which it was punished by 
imprisonment in the body. Hence it is that Plato everywhere speaks of 
its union with the body not as an advantage, but as an evil. He calls 
the body the grave in which the Soul is shut in as a corpse ; he calls it 
a prison, in which the Soul is confined like a captive ; a heavy chain 
which binds the Soul, and hinders the free expansion of its energy and 
its activity. The culpability which has been punished by the imprison- 
ment of the Soul witlm the body must have consisted, as indicated by 
the myth we have quoted, in the tendency towards the objects of sense ; 
for we can hardly understand the restive steed to signify other than the 
imdufila which we have seen to be that part of our nature which is in 
continual revolt against the law of reason. 

11. The immortality of the (mtional) Soul is emphatically asserted 
by Plato, and in PAisdo the theory is supported by several arguments. 
!]nese arguments may be briefly stated thus : 

(a) Everywhere opposites gen^ate opposites. Death follows life, 
and out of death life is again generated. Man cannot form an exception 
to this universal law. As man, therefore, passes from life to death, so 
must he again awake from dealh to life. This would be impossible if the 
Soul, the principle of life, came to an end in death. It must, therefore, 
live on, that iu its re union with a body man may wake to life again. 
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(5) Being a simple substance, the Soul is kmdred in nature to that 
which is absolutely simple and immutable (the Idea) •, in the same ^y 
as idle body, being a composite substance, is kindred in nature to things 
sensible and changeable. As then the b^y, because of this affinity with 
that which is destructible, is itself destructible, so must the Soul, because 
of its affinity with the indestructible, be itself indestructible. 

(c) If the Soul has existed by itself before its union with the body, it' 
follows that it must exist after separation from it. Now it is proved 
from the peculiar character of our cognitions that the Soul existed be- 
fore its union with the body, it foBows then that it will outlive its 
separation from the body. 

(d) Burthennore, nothing can be at once itself, and the opposite of 
itself ; it is imposable that the same object should have a share in two 
contradictory Ideas at the same time. Now the Soul is essentially life, 
for life is self-movement, and self-movement is the very essence of the 
Soul. But if the Soid participates in the Idea of “life,” md is a Soul 
only in so far as it participates in this Idea, it follows that it cannot ad- 
mit into itself the opposite of life, i.e., death. A dead Soul is a contra- 
diction in terms. The Soul is, therefore, not merely immortal, its life is 
absolutely eternal, essentially excluding every possibility of dissolution. 

(a) Again, the dissolution of any being whatever can be accom- 
plished only by some evil antagonistic to the nature of that being. The 
one evil which is antagonistic to the nature of the Soul is vice, i.e,, moral 
evil But this is clearly not capable of destroying the being of the 
Soul, consequently the Soul cannot be destroved ; it is therefore in- 
corruptible, immortal (De Hep. X., p. 608). ibis argument gains ad- 
ditional force if we consider that the destruction of the Soul by moral 
evil would mean that the wicked have no punishment to expect— a con- 
sequence which is wholly at variance with the Moral Order. (Phaedo, 
p. 107.) 

(/) Lastly, Plato, in Timmus, appeals in proof of the Soul’s immor- 
tality to the goodness of God, who could not destroy a creature of 
beauty, even though it were a thing destructible by nature. In Pkcedo 
he appeals to the conduct of the phnosopher whose effort after knowledge 
is a constant effort after incorporeal existence, a striving to die. 

12. Plato always connects the notion of immortality with the notion 
of retribution after death. The latter principle he holds as firmly as 
the immortality of the Soul. The good are rewarded after death, the 
wicked punished according to their deserts. In his exposition of this 
doctrine, Plato frequently introduces the ancient myths ; for, according 
to him, nothing truer or better can be said on this theme than what is , 
contained in these myths. The several myths which he introduces are 
not, however, always consistent with one another, and it would hardly 
be possible to expl^ away their differences. The fundamental notions 
which are put forth in these several myths may be stated as follows : 

(a) The man whose life has been good and pleasing to God, and has 
been purified by phUosophio effort, enters hnmediately after death into 
a condition of olms ; those who have cultivated the merely social virtues 
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must pass tbrougli a previous process of purificatiou; those who pass 
out of life answerable for some misdeeds, hut only for such as cau still 
he cured, have a temporary punishment to suffer ; those whose misdeeds 
axe iucurahle, are doomed to eternal reprobation. These who are not 
fully purified, retain after death someth? of corporeal being, which 
forms a shroud in which they hover restlesSy over the maves of their 
'bodies till their tutelary demons conduct them to the nether world. 

(h) Souls, after death, do not remain permanently in the disembodied 
state, they enter into other bodies (metempsychosis), but into such as cor- 
respond to the moral condition in which they have quitted life. The good 
enter into the bodies of men ; the less perfect into the bodies of women ; 
the wicked into the bodies of beasts; the species of brute body into 
which each soul enters is determined by the species of vice or passion 
to which it was addicted in life. 

(c) All these processes are accomplished within a period of ten 
thousand years. '\^en this term has been completed, all souls return 
to the condition out of which they passed in their first process of genera- 
tion, and a new cosmical period begins. Plato sometimes speaks of an 
earlier period, which may be described as a golden age. There was then 
no evil, and no death ; the earth spontaneously brought forth food in 
abundance ; man and beast lived together in friendly concord ; there was 
no distinction of sexes ; men were produced from the earth by spontaneous 
generation. All this came to an end at the beginning of the next great 
period — a period which was introduced by a great cosmical revolution. 
It vras then that the world, as we know it now, first came into existence 
(Polit. p. 296.) It was then that the distinction of the sexes was first 
established, and that the human species was reproduced by carnal gene- 
ration. We have here distorted traditions of a happier and more highly 
privileged condition of existence enjoyed by the first men. 


Plato’s Ethics and Political Philosophy. 

§31. 

1. We begin our account of Plato’s ethical system with his inquiries 
into the nature of pleasure, and into its bearing upon man’s moral life. 
In this connection Plato endeavours to estabhsh a mean between the 
Hedonism of the Cyrenaic school and the doctrines of the Cynics. He 
distinguishes between true and false pleasures. The first are those 
which arise from virtue, and, in a specim manner, from the knowledge of 
truth. False pleasures, on the other hand, are those which have not 
their source in virtue, and are, moreover, antagonistic to virtue, and de- 
structive of it. True enjoyment, real pleasure, is pure, and does not 
affect the purity of the Som ; false pleasure is impure, and defiles the 
Soul. 

2. It follows from this that all pleasures are not evil, nor to be 
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avoided as evil. The Cynics are not justified in their absolute condezniia- 
tion of pleasure. But neither is it true that every pleasure is good, and 
a thing to be striven for. Hedonhnn with its unqualified exaltation of 
pleasure is as one-sided as Cynicism. The truth lies between the two 
theories. To secure the pure and real pleasure which springs from 
virtue must be the object of human end^vour ; such pleasure is the 
true good for man ; but he must fiy the impure and ^e pleasures 
which the senses supply, and which are at variance with virtue ; they 
are an evil for him. 

3. The relations which Plato further establishes between pleasure 
and virtue are analogous to those which he establishes between Matter 
and Ideas. Matter, % participating in the ideal order, takes form and 
orderly arrangement ; analogously, pleasure receives from virtue its true 
significance and its rightful limitation. Pleasure is further like matter in 
this that it exists in a condition of continual change, that it is unstable 
and transient, and by virtue only is made to share in the good — i.e., in 
the enduring. Ifot pleasure by itself, nor virtue by itself, is the true 
good of men, but only the combination of both — ^the miion of virtue as the 
formal, determining element, with pleasure as the material and determined. 

4. So much being premised, we are now in a position to deal with 
the further question — ^^\!^at, according to Plato, is the Sujpreme Q-ood 
for man ? To understand rightly Plato’s teaching on this point, wo 
must distinguish between the Supreme Good in the obj^tive sense of 
the term and the Supreme Good in the subjective sense. This distinction 
being drawn, we find that Pbto teaches : — 

(ff.) Man’s Supreme Good, in the objective order, is the “Idea of the 
Good and as this is one with God, it follows that man must find his 
Supreme Good hi God Goods are either goods of the soul, or goods of 
the body, or external goods of fortune ; the goods of the soul surpass 
all the otiiers, but amongst these the Idea of the Good — God, holds the 
highest place. Man must, therefore, endeavour to rise to God, and find 
his Chief Gnod in Him. 

(i.) Subjectivdy considered, the Chief Good of man is Happiness. 
The basis of Happiness is the assimilation of man with God. (De Rep. 
5., p. 613 ; Theaet. p. 176.) The assimilation with God is effected by 
knowledge and by enthusiastic love of God as the Supreme Good. In 
the knowledge and love of God as the Supreme Good consists, then, tho 
supreme happiness of man. 

6. The means by which man must reach his highest happiness in 
God is virtue. Plato’s description of virtue resembles that of the 
Pyt^goreans : virtue is Harmony, vice is Discord j mau is virtuous if 
his inner nature is rightly ordered, if the parts of his Soul hold their 
natural relations to one another ; man is wicked if this interior order is 
wanting, if the parts of his Soul are unnaturally at variance with one 
^oiher. Yirtue is, therefore, the health of the Soul ; vice is its disease ; 
in virtue consists its beauty and its strength i vice makfis its weakness 
and deformity. Virtue must be loved for its own sake, not for sake of 
external goods. 
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6. Yirtue, ‘being the inner Harmony of the Son], is essentially one ; 
it admits, however, of a division into four cardinal virtues, a division 
which is based on the distinction between the three parts of the Soul. 
The four cardinal virtues are Wisdom, Fortitude, Temperance, and 
Justice. Wisdom (<ro^/a) belongs to the rational Soul, and consists in 
true knowledge. Fortitude or courage (avBpsia) is a virtue of the 0uju(Jff, 
and is exercised in resolute striving aft^ the wod, without any regard 
for the attendant difficulties. Temperance {ciat^poa^vri) belongs to the 
appetitive Soul [hriOvpia), and manifests itself in the control of the 
desires and their restraint within proper limits. Justice (Siitaioarvvri) 
belongs at once to aU three parts of the Soul, and consists in this, lhat 
each part of the Soul, occupying the position assigned it by nature, 
discharges its proper functions, without passing beyond its own ^here. 
Justice is thus the bond and union of the other virtues, the principle of 
order within the Soul. Justice, as applied to the relations of man and 
the gods, is called Kety (6<ri6ni}g). 

7. The principal among the four cardinal virtues is Wisdom. The 
other virtues can he acquired by practice and habitual exercise ; but if 
they are not associated with Wisdom, they are mere ^adows of true 
virtue, and they must degenerate — Temperance into stupidity, and Forti- 
tude into brutish impul^. Plato goes so far in his commendation of 
the virtue of Wisdom as to assert that the man who possesses this 
virtue possesses ah the other virtues, and has no further need to 
acquire them by practice. He is thus led at last to the Socratio theory 
that the man who possesses true knowledge cannot do wrong. I^o one 
does wrong knowingly; the evil-doer acts in ignorance; ignorance is 
the real ew, and the source of all evh. We can now undei’stand why 
and to what extent Plato holds that virtue can be imparted by 
instruction. 

8. From these doctrines the conclusion follows that the effort to 
gain Wisdom (Philosophy) is the highest ethical duty of human life. 
This effort after Wisdom, sustained by the love of the good and the 
beautiful, has two aspects, a theoretical and a practical. 

(a.) In its practical aspect it consists in the emancipation of the 
rationm Soul mm the body ; for the body is only a hiudrance to the 
Soul in its effort to attain true knowledge. The philosopher must give 
his first attention to the Soul ; he must give thought to the body only 
in so far as extreme necessity requires. The life of the philosopher 
must be a continual effort to nd himself of the body, a constant prepa- 
ration for death ; nay, it should he, in a certain sense, a continual deatL 

(&.) In its theoretical a^ect this striving after Wisdom consists in 
the constant endeavour of man to extend and to perfect his knowledge 
of truth. He must ever mcrease in the knowledge of things divine, 
until he at length attains to that contemplation of the diviiuty of which 
the Soul is deprived at its first entrance into the body. In. this way 
man reaches assimilation with God, the Supreme Good, and becomes 
possessed of the bliss which it confers. In the present life he can never 
reach this goal ; his perfection is to be attained in the life to follow. 
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9. The man who hy virtue, and chiefly hy the Yirtue of "Wisdom, 
makes himself like to God, b^omes thereby the friend of tke gods. 
The gods love the virtuous man, and bestow favours upon him ; the 
ev^ that overtake him are no more than punishments of previous faults. 
Virtue brings man into relation with the Divinity; and man is, there- 
fore, not virtuous if he does not honour the gods. Irreligion is not 
only the most e^gious folly, it is also the grossest immoraJity.' 
Moreover, the attainment of virtue is a task of much difficulty ; the aid 
of the gods is absolutely necessary in accomplishing it ; virtue may, in 
fact, be regarded as a gift of the gods. 

10. "We pass now to the pohtical philosophy of Plato. Here we 
notice that Plato emphatically rejects the notion of the Sophists that all 
right and all law are derived from the State, and exist only within it. 
He holds that there exist a natural right and a natural law, which have 
their validity without the concurrence of the State, and ind^endently 
of the State. ^Nevertheless, he follows his leaning towards the abso- 
hitism of civil authority so far, that in his theory the rights of indi- 
viduals are practically effaced by the rights of the.State. In his opinion, 
the State, as the totality, has absolute power over individuals. The 
vyU-beiug of the whole is first in importance ; the prosperity of indi- 
viduals is admissible only as far as it comports with the wen-being of 
the whole. Individuals are, therefore, bound to render to the State 
entire submission and unconditional obedience ; private interests must 
be sacrificed to the public good, and nothing can be penuitted which 
does not serve the common mterests. In this portion of his system 
Plato has not succeeded in rising above that absolutism of civil authority 
which was r^ognised in practice by almost all ancient States.* 

^ 11. Beginning wi^ these principles, Plato, in his work “ De Repub- 
lica, constructs his ideal State — i.c., he fetches a State which would 
corre^nd perfectly to the Idea of the State. In this sketch we find he 
arrows many detaus from the Hellenic polities, in particular from the 
Done system of legislation. After sketching the “ perfect State ” in the 
Republic, he proceeds, in the Lam, to describe the “second-best for 
be m that, in view of the actual circnmstances of society, the 
Slate can be realised only with great difficulty, if at all. 

, Q** ^ sketch of the Ideal State, we observe that Plato looks on 

tbe totate as hut the human individual magnified, and that he models his 
^etch on the nature of man.^ As the inner nature of man, the Soul, has 
three parts, so the State consists of three orders : the order of husband- 
men, artismis, and timers (productive class), corresponding to the appe- 
titive soul (mflu/i/a); the order of guardians or warriors (defeMive 
^ ; and the order of rulers, corresponding 

^ perfection of the individuM 
de^nds on virtue, the divisions of which correspond to the several parts 
of the Soul, so the perfection of the State consists in this, ihatthe 


* Fkto 
God only (ij 


absolute juiisdiction of the State j it beloncs to 
A, to die ApoSo of Ddphi) to regulate religious practices and concerns.”* 
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produciiig class is guided by temperance, the defensive class by valour, 
tbe rding class by -wisdom, and that, finally, the entire body politic 
should be controlled by justice — «>., that each order, according to its 
rank ia the State, should faithfully and fully discharge its own functions, 
without passing out of its own sphere. In order that the State may 
reach this perfection, it must eng^e its citizens to the practice of the 
■virtues becoming their position. This is the primary duty which self- 
interest imposes upon it. 

13. Plato bestows little attention on the productive order, which he 
places lowest in the State ; he assigns to its members little more than 
the duties of slaves. But he occupies himself at length with the defen- 
sive order, for from this order the rulers come. In this portion of his 
^’’stem he is an advocate of the principle of absolutism in government, 
and of absolutism of the socialistic type. He insists on a community of 
goods in the order of guardians ; no individual shall possess property. 
All shall eat and lodge together. Money shall not be allowed. In the 
order of guardians Plato also requires community of -wives ; there shall 
be no marriage, no family. The rulers shall assign certain women to 
certain men; these shall cohabit for a period to be determined by law ; 
tho childi'en generated must not know their parents ; they shall be taken 
from them immediately after bii*th, and diaU be brought up in common 
in a separate place, under the care of the State. Cohabitation may be 
allowed beyond the period fixed by the law, but any fruit of this inter- 
course must be destroyed in embryo. 

14. The public education of children shall be continued till their 
twentieth year. In the first sta^e of this education, the development of 
the body must be tho chief object of the educator ; then follows the 
leamiag of myths ; and then, in succession, gymnastics, reading and 
writing, poetry, music, mathematics, and finally military exercises. At 
this point a di-dsion of the pupils must be made : those who are less apt 
for knowledge, but adapted for deeds of valom*, remain warriors ; the 
others study the sciences till their thirtieth year. Then comes a second 
division. The less capable arc devoted forthwith to tbe less important 
public offices ; the more distinguished pursue the study of Dialectic from 
their thiiiictli to thcii- thirtj-fifth year, and are then appointed to posts 
of command tLU their fiftieth. After this they finally reach the per- 
fection of philosophy — ^tho contemplation of the Idea of the Good ; they 
bcconio philosophoi'8 in tho true sense of the word, and as such are ad- 
mitted into the number of the rulers, and underlain the highest offices 
of State functions. Tho course of education is the same for boys and girls 
alike. It has boon seen that poetry forms part of this system of educa- 
tion, but this must bo understood of that species of poetry which is an 
imitation of tlio Good— /.t’., of religious bjrmns; tho art which imitates 
only tho world of phenomena in which good and evil are mingled 
together must be excluded, for it serves only to excite the passions. 
Poets who culti-vate tiiis species of art are to he banished from the 
State. This kind of imilative poctiy is not real art, for the Good alone 
is really bountiful. 
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15. We see that Pkto’s Ideal State can he realised only when philo- 
sophers become rulers of the State or the rulers are guided by a sound 
pMlosop^. This requirement Plato abandons in the “second-best” 
State. Ilere the theory of Ideas is not introduced as the basis of the 
acheme for the rulers’ education; stress is chiefly laid on training in 
mafTiflTWBtina ; the mode of divine worship is more nearly in accord with 
the notions prevalent in Hellas ; private property and marriage remain 
untouched. 


The Platonic School. 


i 32. 

1. It is customary to distinguish among the followers of Plato three, 
or in more detailed division five, successive phases or schools of thought : 
the Old Academy, the Middle, and the New. The Old Academy includes 
the first of the five schools ; the Middle, the second and third ; the New 
Academy, the fourth and fifth. 

2. By the representatives of the Old Academy the central doctrine 
of Plato’s system, his theory of Ideas, was interpreted, under the 
influence of "Pythagorean notions, in combination with a theory of 
numbers. With this was associated a theology partly mystical, and 
partly popular, in which, at a later period, demonology occupied an 
important place. To the Old Acadmny belong : — 

(a.) SpeoBippns, a son of Plato’s sister, and his successor in his teaching functions 
(head of the Academy, 347-339). Spensippus is said to have maintained the doctrine 
that to define anything we must know evpything, for in definition we must state the 
differences between times, and to do this we must discover all the resemblances aud 
differences of things, (^eusippus himself is said to have attempted this in a work 
onTitaming ten books). He asserted further that the Good and the Perfect in se cannot 
be the &st basis of thinga or the One ; that which is best and most beautiful does not 
exist at the beginning, it is the ultiiuate term of evolution from the beginning. PQs 
fundamental elMcal principle is happmess, obtained by acting as nature directs. 

(5.) 'Xenocrat^ of Clmlcedon, successor of Speusippus as leader of the Academy 
(339-314), “ endeavoured to reduce philosophical concepts to mathematical fonnulse. In 
the effort to express, in aU clearness, by numerical notation the maimer in which God, 
by many intermediate stages and processes, enters into and manifests Himself in the 
world of phenomena, he was led into all kinds of sensuous, fantastic, and superstitious 
notions.” 

(e.) Heraclides of Pontus — “ a distinguished astronomer, who discovered the diurnal 
revolution of the earth on its axis from west to east, and the immobility of the heaven 
of the fixed stars” — ^Philip the Opuntian — the reputed author of the Mpmamis — ^Polemo, 
Grantor, and Crates, who devoted themselves mainly to ethical studies, and abandoned 
more and more completely the speculative or dialectical elements of the Platonic 
philosophy. 

3. The Middle Academy is cbaracterized by an ever-increasing 
tendency to scepticism. To it belong : — 

(a.) Arcesflaus ^15-241), a pupil of Grantor and Polemo, the foimder of the so-called 
Second Academy. He combated we dogmatism of the Stoics, and professed the opinion 
that certain knowledge is not possible, and that the wise man should never give assent 
to any assertion. Tins attitude of mind he calls Forbearance {iroxn), t.e., forbetucance 
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from the exenase of judment. Eq^nally valid reasons can always he adduced in favonr 
of either of two oontradiptoty nropositions. We cannot, therefore, know anything, not 
even the fact that we know nothing.^ Accordii^ly, Arcesilaus himself did not advance 
any proposition whatever, but permitted his disciples to dispute amongst themselves or 
with him. Certain knowledge is impossible, but probable opinion is attainable, and this 
is Buffident in order to act rationally. ArcesilauB was followed by Lac^des, Teleoles, 
and Evander. 

« (A) Carneades of Gyrene (214-129), the founder of the Third Academy, who, in the 

year b. o. 165, was sent as ambassador to Borne, in company with Diogenes the Stoic and 
(Mtolaus the Peripatetic. He advanced still further m tiie paw marked out by 
Arcesilaus. If, he says, we wish to decide whether a given perception be true or i^e, 
we must have some certain standard to judge by; this can be no other than the true 
perception ; with this we must compare the perception of whose tru^ or falsity we 
wish to ju^e. But the true perception is precisely what we are seeking to mid ; 
sensuous perception cannot, therefore, be a criterion ot truth. Neither can we conc^t 
of the int^ect; for our concepts are derived from the perceptions of sense. There is, 
therefore, no criterion of truth. What we take to be truth is only the appearance of 
truth, is only a ^vSfievov akridie, iridavi) favraaia, probabtle vkum (Gic.). We can 
attmn no more tnan probabiliiy. We ezperience certain perceptions ideated fre- 
^uenidy, occurring in tne same way, and in accord with one another. In consequence, 
a certain feeling of complacency or approval arises within us, and on this ground we 
hold them to be true, and we assert them (c/tOamc) > the perorations of a diderent kind 
we hold to be false, and we deny them In this probability there are, 

however, different degrees. We must distin^ish three degrees of proWbility: &e 
I>erception is either probable in itself only ; or, when taken in relation to other percep- 
tions, it is found nnoontradicted and probable ; or lastly, it is not only probable and 
uncontradioted, but is confirmed in all respects (Sezt. Emp. Adv. Math. 166). We 
have farther to mention that Carneades was celebrated as an orator. Clitomachus was 
a pupU of Carneades. 

4. The New Academy returned again to dogmatism. It includes: — 

(a.) Philo of Larissa, the founder of the Pourth Academy, a pupil of Clitomachus, 
who lived in the time of the first Mithridatic war. He seems to have reverted to the 
•older Platonic teaching, and to have given his attention chiefly to ethics, inclining in 
his views to ilie system of the Stoics. 

(6.) Antiochua of Ascalon, a pupil of Philo, and founder of the Fifth Academy, who, 
in the effort to combine the theories of Plato with certain Aristotehau principles, and 
siaU more largely with prindples adopted from the Stoics, prepared the way for the 
Neo-Platonists. He endeavoured to show that the scepticism of toe later Academy was 
not justified by the Platonic doctrine, and that the chief points of toe doctrine of the 
Stoics are to be found in Plato. He differed from the Stoics by denying toe equality of 
vices, as well as by asserting that virtue, though it leads to a happy life, does not of 
itself produce the happiest life. Otherwise he is almost entordy in accord with them. 
<Cio. Acad. Fart IL 43.) 


4. AEISTOTLE. 

LIFE Ain) warriNGS or aristotle. general character of his 

PHILOSOPHY. 

§ 33. 

1. “ With Aristotle the philosophy of Greece, which iu the hands 
of Pkto was iu form and outline the philosophy of a particular people, 
becomes universal ; it loses its special HdOLenistic character ; the Platonic 
dialogue is changed to a sober prose, and, instead of myths and poetic 
imagery, we have a fixed, uiumpassioned, scientific language. ’ A new 
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tendency of thought, radically different from the Platonic, enters the 
sphere of philosophy with Aristotle. Aristotle does not, like Plato, 
begin with the Idea, and from the standpoint thus assumed proceed to 
study the data of experience. He begins with the data of experience, 
the empirical, the actual, and thence rises to universal, ultimate reasons. 
He does not proceed synthetically and progressively, like Plato, but fon 
the most part analytically and regressively ; his method is not of the 
a priori, or deductive kmd ; it is rather a postemn, or inductive. 
“Hence his deliberate examination of facts, phenomena, mrcumstances, 
and possibilities as a means of rising to universal truths; hence his 
marked predilection for physical science, for nature is that which is 
nearest to us, and most actual in our experience ; hence, too, his tendency 
to push scientific investigation in every direction, for in his mind all 
facts have equal ftlaima to consideration. This tendency led him to 
become the founder of sciences which were either unknown till his time, 
or ^d previously received little attention, such as Logic, Empirical 
Psychology, Natural History, Jm Naturm.^* 

Aristotle was bom in the year B.O. ia Stagira, a Greek Colony of Thiaoe. His 
father, Xicomachiis, wras a physician, and was a fnend of Amyntas, King of Macedonia. 
The former circumstance may have had some influence in determining Aristotle’s love of 
natural science ; the latter may hare had something to do with his subsequent invitation 
to the Macedonian Court. He lost his parents while still young, and in his eighteenth 
year lie to Athens, where he followed for twenty years me instmctions of Plato. 
Many stones are told of his intercourse with Plato. In one anecdote Plato ia made to 
say of hun that he needed the rein ; that he was like a colt which kicks at its mother. 
He is charged wito envy and mgratitude towards his teacher. What truth there is in 
the accusation we hare no means of knowing. After the death of Plato (347), Aristotle, 
BffffntnpiiTn'ftil by Xenocrates, repaired to the Court of Hemiias, Bnler of Atameus, in 
Mysia, where he resided for tl^e years, after which he went to Mitylene. In the 
year 343 he was invited by Philip, King of Macedonia, to undertake the education of 
his fson Alexander, then thirteen years old. He was held in high honour by both 
princes, and AlCTauder subsequently assisted him in his studies with princely generosity. 
Soon after Alexander’s accession to the throne, Aristotle returned to Athens, where he 
founded his school m the gymnasium, called the Lyceum (because dedicated to Apollo 
AiIkeioc). W'Dlking up and down in the shaded VidlOTS [vepivaroi) of the Lyceum, 
Aiistolle discoursed on philosophy with his disciples. His school was hence called the 
“Peripatetic.” He presided over it for twelve years. In the morning he taught his 
more adranc^ pupils the more recondite truths of science (acroamatic investigations) ; 
in the evenmg he ^coursed to a large crowd (exotenc discourses) on ihe sciences whi^ 
belong to general culture (GeUius.) After the death of Alexander he was accused of 
impiety (dcedHo) Macedonian party at Athens. He withdrew from the prosecn- 
tion, and sought refuge at Ghalcis, in Euboea, where he died soon after, 3.0. 322. 

3. The wiitings of Aristotle were composed partly injpopnlar, and partly in scientific 
(acroamatic) form. The latter have, in large part, come wiwn to ns ; of the former only 
fragments survive. The strictly scientific works of Aristotle, which were, with scarce 
an exception, composed during his stay at A&ens, ore divided, according to the nature 
of the subject-matter, into logical, metophysical, ph^ical, and ethical ; in addition to 
which we have an incomplete treatise on Poetry, and a treatise on Bhetoric. 

[a) The whole of the lo^cal treatises of Aristotle ore included under the title 
“Organon.” To the Organon Delong .—(1) the Earqyop/ai, a treatise on the highest or 
fundamental concepts ; (2) llspi ip/iiji/Eiap (de iuterpretatione) a tieatise on Judgments 
and Propositions; (3) ’AvaXvrucd irpirtpa, on Imerence, and *Ava\vnKit iiirrEpa on 
Proof, Definition, Division, and the Knowledge of Principles ; (4) Tomicd treating of 
“^alectical” or probable coucluaionB ; and (5) Uepl aofianituv Fallacies, and 

the means of detecting them. 

(i) The works cafled the “Metaphysics ” of Aristotle received this name from the 
drcumstance that in the arrai'gement of the writiugs of Aristotle one of the editors of 
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his works (most likdy Audronlcas of Rhodes), in view of the distinction drawn 
Aristotle between the wpdrcpov wp6c and Tporepop placed these books 
next in order to the Physics, and included them aU under the title rd pcrd ^vauca. 
Aristotle hims elf ^ve the name icpini ^iXoaodia to what we now call Metaphysics. The 
Metaphysics consmt of fourteen books, which, nowever, do not stand in a^ strictly logical 
relations to one another ; the second book is said to be spurious. We shall see mter 
what, according to Aristotle, is the scope and subject-matter of Metaphysics. 

(c) Of the works relating to Physics or Katui^ Science, the following are of special 
jn^rtance to philosophy :—(l) The dKpoamc (de physica auscultation©, also 

called tpvffiKa or rd vipi ^vtrcofc) in eight books--a treatise on physical nature ; (2) n^t 
oipavov (de coelo), on the heavens, in lour hooks ; (3) XIcp! yBvsfnuyQ icai (pOopag (de genera- 
tione et corruptione) in five books — an exposition of the principles of generation and 
dissolution in nature ; (4) MercoipoXo^ccd or wept /imiptav (de meteoris) in four books ; 
(5) nepi rd Iffroptai (de historia animalium] in ten books, of which, however, the 
tenth is said to be spurioua — a natural history and conmarative physiology of n.Tiimfl.la • 
to which are to be added (6) Hep^ fjLopi<i)v (de partiDus animalium) in four books, and 
(7) nml yivkceutg (de generatione animalium) in five books. 

(a) The psychological treatises of Aristotle are usually included in the list of his 
trea&es on physical nature. (1) First in this section comes his treatise Uepi in 
three books, in which Aristotle develop his theory of psychology. We have, in addi- 
tion, a number of smaller treatises, dealing mth specii^ psychological questions ; (2) 
Hep^ alffOfjffeaig kgI aia9rirov (de sensu et sensili) ; (3) Hep! /ivfjfiTic ^ai dpa/ipr/amg (de 
memoria et reminiscentia ) ; (4) Ilepc hv^rpiaiv (de insomniis] ; (S) Ilepi Srrvov xal 
iyprfy6p<r£(og (desomno etvigilia),* (6) IIspc r^g bp rolg vTTvoig (de divinationeper 

somnium) ; (7) Hcpl ficucpopioTriTog icai /Spaxv/Siorijroc (de longitudine et brevitate vitse) ; 
(S) ncpi teal Qavarov (de vita et morte) ; (9) IIspi yiirriTqg Kal y^pdjc (de juventute 
et senectute). 

(«) In the list of Aristotle’s ethical and political writings we find : (1) The ’H0ued 
Nucopa^^cea, in ten books ; (2) the in seven books ; and (3) the H0</cd 

ptyika in two books. The Nicomachean Ethics is undoubtedly the work of AristoHe 
himself ; the Eudemian Ethics is regarded as the work of his pupil Eudemus— not how- 
ever an original work, but merely the lectures of Aristotle preserved and reproduced ; 
the “grealOT ethics ” — Magna iUoraZia— appears to be an extract from the Wo former 
works. We have furthermore (3) the HeXmed, apolitical philosophy based on the ethics, 
in eight books; the (4) OlKovofiiKd, and (5) the treatise llcpl ipBruv Kai Kaici&p (de 
virtutibus et vitiis), judged by many critics to be spurious— an opinion which cannot be 
received without question. The treatise IIoXcreTae, an account of the Constitutions of 158 
States, is lost. Lastly, we may class with the ethical writings the treatise Utpl 
wouynKfjg ; the treatise Hspl prjropue^g in three books the HpojSXijpara, a collection 
made on the basis of Aristotle’s notes ; and the Mi/^avucd. 

4. The writings here enumerated were not, it would appear, published by Aristotle 
at the time his lectures on the several subjects were delivered, tiiis work of ;^ublication 
seems to have been done by his pupils. In some cases, as already noticed v^th regard 
to the Eudemian Ethics, ihe treatise would appear to have been written or compiled by 
the pupils on the basis of a written treatise or lecture by Aristotle. This may account 
for tne fact that in many instances the exposition is interrupted or defective, and that 
we frequently meet with mutilated sentences. The chronological order of the several 
treatises cannot be determined with certainty. The earliest were doubtless the logical 
treatises, then followed in all probability the ethical, and after these the physical, &e 
psychological, and the metaphysical. 

5. According to Strabo (xiii. 1, 54), and Plutarch (Vit. Suit c. 26) a strange fortune 
befell the works of Aristotle after the death of Theophi^tus. The library of Aristotle 
came &st into the possession of Theophrastus, who bequeathed it to Neleus of Scepsis 
in Troas. Aiter death of the latter it passed into the hands of his relatives 
in his own country, and they ont of fear lest the princes of Pergamus should take the 
books for their own library, concealed them in a cellar or pit Idi&pvS), where they suf- 
fered considerable injury. At last (about B.c. 100) Apellicon, of Tros, a rich bibliophile, 
discovered the manuscripts, purchased them, and carried them to Athens. He endea- 
voured, as best he could, to fill up the gaps, and then publish the works. The difficulty 
of filling up the hiatuses in the much disfigured manuscripts accounts for the defective 

The Treatises Ilepi icotf^ov, Trepi jrepl ^q!(ov ^vaioypco/iifcd and TrepZ 

Oavpaaitop dKOvajidruiv, ore deolaxed spunous by the critics, the genuineness of the Trepi dToptav 
ypapftSiv is also a znattex doubt. 
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cooditioii of the text of Aristotle’s 'vrorks ia subsequent tunes. Soon aft^ this, on the 
taking of Athens by tiie Bomans (na 87), the manuscripts fell into the hands of Sylla. 
A granunarian named T^nmnion had access to them, and from him the Peripatetic An- 
dronicus of Bhodes received copies, upon which he based a new edition of the works of 
Aristotle, arranging them in smtable order.” 

6. A Latin translation of the works of Aristotle, accompanied by the Conunmitaries 
of the Arabian pl^sopher Averroes (written about aj>. 1180), was printed at Vextice in 
1489 ; and again in the same city in 1496, 1507, 1538 ; and at Basle in 1538 ; the Greek 
text was printed for the first time at Venice, apud Aldum Manutium, in 1495-98, and« 
than under the supervision of Erasmus and oimon Grynseus, Basilem 1631 ; again at 
Basle in 1539 and 1550 ; and then in many various editions, among which wem^noteas 
^dally important tiie editions of Fried. Sylbnrg, Francof. 1584-87 ; of Isaac Casaubon 
^th a latm translation) Ludg. 1590 ; of X>u (Greek and Latin) Par. 1629 and 1639. 
Many of the special treatises, especially the Kicomachean Ethics, were published in 
repeated editions up to the middle of the seventh century. After this, editions of the 

3 >ecial treatises rarely appear, and no edition of the complete works is published till the 
ose of the eighteenth centnry, when Buhle pubMied a new edition (Greek and Latin), 
Biponti et Argentorati, 1794-1^. The most remarkable edition of the present century 
is that wblished by the Academy of Science, Berlin, Yols. 1. ahd II. ; Aratoteles Greece 
ex rec. Imm. Bekker, BeroL 1831, Yols. 3 ; Aristoteles latine, interpretibus variis, Ib. 
1831, Yols. 4 ; Scholia in Arist. Coll. Christ. Aug. Brandis, Ib. 1836. We have further 
a valuable Parisian edition, Bidot 1848-1857, and a stereotyped Tanchnitz edititm, 1831-32, 
and 1843. (Cfr. Ueberweg.) 

7. AristoHe, Hke Plato, makes no rigid distinction between pbilosopby 
and tbe other sciences. With him the notion of ]philo8ophy is one Mim 
the notion of science in general He regards philosophy as the know- 
ledge of facts and phenomena in their causes. But thm definition refers 
only to such facts and phenomena as are unchangeably the same, or at 
least such as constitute the usual order of things. With the merely 
casual, the earn fortuitus, science is not concerned. The complete 
definitLon of philosophy, as understood hy Aristotle, has been expressed 
by the later exponents of his teaching in the formula : Oognitio rerum 
necessariarum et immutabiHum per veras et proprias caosas.’^ 

8. But Aristotle goes further. He distingirbhes between “First” 
and “Second” philosophy. Under the notion “Second” philosophy, 
he includes aU the sciences which deal with special branches of know- 
ledge ; the “ First ” philosophy is the univerf^ science, and, as such, is 
the only philosophy, in the stricter sense of the word. Each science 
selects for inyesti^tion a special proyince, a fecial department of 
Being, but there is none which deals with Being in general. We 
want, therefore, a science which shall take as the subject of its inyesti- 
gations that which the others assume. This science is the “Fii'st” 
philosophy. It deals with all Being, which it studies in its ultimate 
causes and principles. This is the ultimate basis of all the other 
sciences, inasmuch as it traces the principles peculiar to them back to 
the ultimate principles from which they are deriyed, and thus lays the 
ultimate foundation which all must rest on. 

9. Philosophy is not pursued because of any advantage or utlihy 
external to itself. It is its own object ; it is of such a nature that it 
can and must be sought for itself alone. It is rightly called divine 
wisdom, partly because God alone can possess it in perfection, partly 
because the highest point which philosophical knowledge stnyes to 
reach is God — the first and fundamental cause of all things. Philosophy 
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is tlie best and most esc^eint science. Other systems of mental dis- 
cipline may be more necessary for certain special purposes, but there is 
none of greater worth or excellence ; for pMosophy has Imowledge for 
its aim, and is no mere means to particmar practical ends. It is the 
queen of sciences ; all others are to it as hand-maidens. 

10. Aristotle has not given us a complete division of philosophy, at 
least he has not established any such di-nsion as the basis of his system. 
He speaks indeed of different parts of philosophy, but he does not 
always enumerate the same parts, and he has not iollowed in practice 
any one of the divisions he indicates. He distiuguishes between theo- 
retical, practical, and poetical philosophy ; and he includes in the first 
division Mathematics, Physics, and the “First” Philosophy — the 
logical studies of the Organon he appears to have regarded merely as a 
science of method preparatory to philosophy. Again, he speaks of 
philosophy as consisting of three parts : Logic, Physics, Ethics. But 
he does not follow either of these divisions in his exposition ; he sets 
little store by such divisions. 

11. In separating the several parts of philosophy in our exposition 
of Aristotle’s teaching, we are not following any order traced by 
Aristotle himself. We are making our own mvision. We select, as 
the most appropriate order of treatment, first Logic and Theory of 
Knowledge, then Metaphysics, then Psychology, and finally Ethics and 
Political Philosophy. 


Logic and Theory of Knowledge. 

§34. 

1. Plato dissociated intellectual knowledge from experience, and 
made the latter the occasion which gave rise to knowledge. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, makes experience the foundation of all intellectual 
knowledge, and lays it down as a principle that intellectual cognition 
has its source exclusively in experience. “Nihil in intellectu quod 
prius non fuerit in sensu” — ^this is the fundamental principle of the 
Aristotelian Theory of Enowledge, as it is also the point at which the 
fundamental difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle begins. 
Without sense, intellectual knowledge is impossible. E^erience is, 
therefore, the basis and source of all intellectual cognition, i.e., of all 
science. 

2. In experience, however, we have to do only with individual ob- 
jects. The world of sense, which is the world of experience, consists 
wholly of single objects or individuals {IZ dSiaipsruv dpa to irdv, Bth. 
Nic. VI. 0. 12.) It follows that the individual is that which comes 
first in our knowledge, and that it is only in a second stage we pas j 
from the individual to the general. Intellectual knowledge, knowledge 
properly so called, is concerned only with the general, and this know- 
j^ge has its source in experience ; experience, however, brings us into 
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contact only ■with the indiTidnal ; it follows that what in onr knowledge 
is general, must he eTolved from the individnaL Of nature, then, 
the nniTersal talrfls precedence of the individual, and is more an object 
of knowledge ; but for us the individual comes &et, ie more immediately 
the object of l^owledge, aTiit from it we must set out in order to reach 
the universal. Plato takes the universal, the Idea, as the point of depar' 
ture in his attempt to explain by an a priori method the existence of 
individual things, and to form a philosophical conception of “^e world 
as a whole. Aristotle, on the contrary, begins "with the individual, and 
endeavours by a posteriori methods to derive from this the universal, and 
thus to arrive at a philosophical comprehension of the universe. Herein we 
have a second fundamental difference between the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

3. It follows from the prmdples thus laid down by Aristotle that the 
universal is not something standmg apart from the individual ; in other 
words, the universal cannot be regarded as having being of its o'wn 
really distinct from the being of the several individual objects. In such 
a supposition it would be impossible to derive 'the universal from the 
individual. The universal must be immanent in the individual ; this is 
the only supposition on which a progress in thought from the individual 
to the universal becomes possible. "Whilst, then, Plato separates the 
universal from the individual, and establishes a real distinction between 
them, Aristotle emphatically asserts the doctrine that the universal is in 
the individual, not without it. This constitutes the third fundamental 
difference between Plato’s Theory of Enowledge and that of Aristotle. 

4. The universal existing in the individual, not apart from it, it 
follows, according to the reasoning of Aristotle, that, as invested with 
the formal character of universality which it possesses in our thought, it 
cannot be objectively real The universal is that which is common to 
the several individum objects, viz., that which can be predicated of all 
alike. It is not a single entity in itself, it is merelj a “ predicabile de 
multis.” "What we i£id existmg in a number of different objects, what 
these objects all alike possess, and what we can, in consequence, predi- 
cate of them all, is an universal. If, then, we wish to define tho uni- 
versal, we must describe it as that which of its nature is such that it 
can be predicated of many individual things. We see then that 
whereas Plato holds the universal, taken formally in its universality, to 
be objectively real, Aristotle will admit the material entity represented 
under this form of universality, to be objectively real, but -will by no 
means admit this objective reality to be a single universal being. And 
here we have the fourth essential difference between the Platonic and 
Aristotelian Theory of Enowledge. 

5. ^ On the prmciples here set forth rest the whole Pogio and Noetic 
of Aristotle. We proceed to the exposition of his logical and noetical 
system, as based upon these principles. It -will be made dear to us as 
we advance, that Aristotle does not understand the principlos quoted, in 
the smse of the empiricist or nominalist, though this might appear at 
first sight to be the case. It will be seen that his theory of knowledge 
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avoids Empirioism and Idealism alike, and £nds a middle course between 
the two extremes, wbieh secures at once the rights of Eeason and of 
Experience. 

6. The psychological assumption underlying Aristotle’s Theory of 
Enowledge is the essential difference between ^se and Intellect, be- 
tween sensuous perception and thought {aurOrivig and viitivtg.) Sense 
and Intelleot, sensuous perception and thought, are not to be made one ; 
they must be taken as essentially different functions ; Sense is concerned 
with the sensible (r6 altrdtirdi/), Intellect has to do with the supersensible 
(to vonrdv ) ; Sense has for its object the individual, Intelleot, the uni- 
versal. The two classes of objects being essentially different, the cor- 
responding faculties must be regarded as essentially different sources of 
knowledge. 

7. This being premised, the question arises : In what way does the 
Intellect pass from the individual object which appears in the sensuous 
perception to the universal P To answer this question Aristotle has re- 
course to the distinction between the ovtria irodiTti and the ovata ^vrtpa, 
and with the help of this distinction he unfolds his theory as follows : 

{a) First in order, says Aristotle, we have substance (ovala w/owtij) — 
that which does not exist in anything else, and which cannot be predi- 
cated of anything else, but in whi(m all else exists, and of which all 
else can be predicated. This notion, it is clear, can be appHed only to 
the individual object, for the individual is not a predicament, but is 
rather the subject in which the predicaments have existence ; what does 
not exist in the individual has no existence at all. The individual must 
therefore be described as the ovvta (substantia prima.) 

(b) Examining more closely this ov<rla irpurri, we £stinguish in each 
individual two constituent elements— a real substratum (vttokeI/uvov) of 
being, and another element by which it is made to be that individual 
which is actually presented to us (eiSog). The former is the determined 
element, the latter the determining. The former is the substratum of 
the Idea, the latter is the Idea its^ as realized in the individual. The 
former is Matter (vXq), the latter is Form (uop^ii). United they form 
the constituent principles of iudividual bemg, of the oixrta vpwTn. 
Without these two principles the ovala vpwrri is unthinkable.* 

(e) Keeping in view the distinction here laid down, we are led at 
once to the notion of the ovata ^eurspa. The Form, being that by which 
the individual is made to be what it is, is the thing which we call the 
Essence of the mdividual This essence is something more than the 
permanent unchanging element in the being of the inmvidual ; it is, at 
the same time, the ba^ of all its attributes ; it is of the essence that all 
the properties or attributes which in any way belong to the individual 

* It is clear that Aristotle onderstaods by nop^rj or tUoe when he nses the term to sig- 
constitaent principles of individnal objects, not the outward form or species of the 
muTidnal which manifests itself to the senses, hut the inner form or q^edes which the 
intelleot alone can perceive. Aristotle is, however, caiefnl to make his meaning unmis- 
takable, for when he uses dSog and pop^4 in the sense their inner forms or species, he 
adds the ^Ithet “ Kard Xdyov.” 
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are predicated. It thus becomes identified with the Substance of &e- 
Individual. This Substance of individual being, which is identical with 
its Ussence, is the ovata Sevrepa. 

(d) The notions overia irptorti and ovafa Sdirspa being thus defined, 
the question next arises : Wnat are the relations of the one to the other P 
If the ovffta Ssvrspa be no more than the determining prmdple m the 
individual being, it follows that the question what the individual is can 
be answered only by assigning its oixrfa St^repa- The latter, in the 
words of Aristotle, is therefore the to Tt dvai of the former, or its 
quiddity (quid est). Hence the notions pop^^i, ovala ^eCrtpu, to t( 

slvai, as applied to the individual, represent, according to Aristotle, 
one and the same thing. 

(a) Comparing several individuals, in point of quiddity or to rt fjv 
eivai, we find several individuals to have the same quiddity — ^to bo such 
that the same to t( Ijv stvai must be asserted of all of them. Thus, for 
example, all hmnan individuals, when compared together, are found to 
have the fiflTnfi quiddity, the same to ri ifv elvai, the same overfa osHrspot 
for each Tnao stands on the same level of nature with all other men, 
possesses a being determined by the same essential characteristics. 
From this it follows that the same quiddity or oiaia Sedrspa can be 
common to several individuals in this sense that each of these individuals 
has a like quiddity or oiaia SeiTepa with the rest. 

(/) On the other hand, the second constituent principle of the ovaia 
TPpwTif, Matter, is of such a nature that it can never, in any way, be 
common to several individuals. Matter, as the substratum of the 
quiddity or determinate being of a given individual, belongs exclusively 
to the individual in question ; it oan in no wise be shared with anotlier, 
and precisely for the reason that the Matter belonging to the individual 
is exclusively its own, is the individual distinct from all other indi- 
viduals, and possessed of completed being, in itself. 

(ff) Prom this it follows that in the individual Form (the oiaia 
SeuTcpa or to tI iv ilvai) is the principle of Specification ; Matter, or tho 
vTTOKsiptvov, the principle of Individuation. Tho Form or quiddity 
being the same in several individuals, unites these individuals into ono 
species : Matter being different in each individual, detormines tho in- 
dividuality of each to the exclusion of all the others. On tho Form or 
q^uiddity— the principle of specification, depends the unity of sovoral 
individuals in one species ; on the Matter — the principle of individuation, 
depends the plurality of individuals within the same species. 

(A) We are now in a position to mve an answer to tho question ; 
How ^es thought rise from the particu^ to the Universal P Tho facidly 
of sense puts before us the individual object as it appears individually in 
the world of phenomena; thought penetrates to the Form, oiaia or 
quiddity, underlying the individual, abstracts this from the individual, 
and makes it the object of its tbinTriTig activity. The oiaia thus ap- 
prehended as an abstraction, we again predicate of i^e individual, 
attributing it to the individual as its proper quiddiiy. We next come 
to perceive that this quiddity belongs not to one individual inorely 
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— ^that a number of mdividiLals possess a quiddity like tbe first ; this 
quiddity, which, our thought thus represents as common to many in- 
mviduals, we naturally conceive of as predicahle of many individuals, 
we conceive of it as unwer&al, and we unite under this common con- 
cept aU the individuals of which the outrio in question is predicahle. By 
»this perfectly natural process are we led from the individual to the 
universal. 


8. In this process three farther points axe worthy of note : 

(ce) In the first place it is clear that according to the mind of Aristotle the nniverscd 
is not merely an ena rationiSi a purely notional entity ; the thing represented in the con- 
cept is objectively real in the several individuals, for it is nothing dse than the ovtria or 
quiddity of these individuals. It is only in so far as this ovcia & thought as miversdlf 
wat it can be called a product of thought, and even in this respect me procedure of 
thought cannot be said to be arbitrary, for it rests upon that likeness of the oitria in the 
Severn individuals which exists as an objective fact. 

(b) In the second place it becomes evident how and in what sense Aristotle was led 
to ass^ that the universal is inseparable from the individual ; that it is indwelling 
(immanent) (hvirdpxov) in the inaividucd. For the oiaia SEvma has not independent 
existence, it exists in the individual or oiaia vp&TTj as the quiddity of tiie latter ; and 
this oiaia Sevrspa is the thing represented in the universal notion. 

(c) In the third place it becomes apparent why and in what sense Aristotle asserted 
that the universal, taken objectively, is not one sin^e being, that in the objective order 
it manifests itself only in different individuals. For every in<S.vidual, owing to the matezM 
element included in it, is a being completed in itself, and the common possession of the 
oiaia by several individuals, is not to be regarded as constituting oneness in being, but 
only as implying a likeness of oiaia between many individuals. 


9. Having now set forth the fundamental principles of Aristotle’s 
theory of knowledge, we pass on to his Logic. Wliat we have first to 
notice here is the place assigned to the Concept. The Oonc^t (Xdyoc), 
according to Aristotle, has to do with the Essence {ovtria) of things. 
When our thought represents tiie Essence of things in abstracto, it repre- 
sents it in the form of a Concept. It follows that the universal, as sueh, 
exists only as an universal Concept in the thinking mind. The deter- 
mination and exposition of the Concept (Spiafidc) is effected by Definition. 
Definition is, therefore, nothing more than the exposition of the Essence 
of a thing. 

10. If we consider dosely any concept which represents the Essence 
of certain things to the exclusion of all others, we shsll distmguish in it 
two elements, a general and a special. The gmieral is possessed by the 
individuals iucluded under the dven concept in common with certain 
other individuals, the special dement is peculiar to the former indi- 
viduals and serves to distinguish them from the latter. The general 
element is the common dement, the special is the differentiating dement 
(Difference). The general is ike indeterminate, the fecial is the deter- 
miniTig element; and they may, therefore, be regarded as standing to 
one another in the relation of Matter and Form. 

11. It is owiug to this distinction between the elements of our con- 
cepis that our conceptual knowledge does not stop at the filrst specific 
differences of things ; we are led to subordinate particular concepts to 
more general concepts. For the characteristics which are common to 
severd concepts can be conceived, per dbstraeUonm, only as themsdves 
formiug a concept, and thus we have a higher concept under which the 
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£ist axe sabsnmed. In ihis fray Tre proceed from the Specific to the 
Generic concept, from the Species to the Genns. If we push this pro- 
cess of abstraction to the utmost limit permitted by our concepts, we 
arrive at ultimate generic notions which cannot be subordinated to (sub- 
sumed under) any others : Le., we arrive at the so-called Categories. 

12. Aristotle enumerates ten categories, or ultimate generic notions 

(suprema genera) : Substance (ouoto), Quanti^ {iroadv), Quality [rroidv), 
Eemtion (ttjooc ri). Place (ttow), Time (iror^), Position (KetcrOai), Posses- 
sion Action (ttoisTv), and Passion (jracrj'Eiv). Everything that 

can be predicated of the objects of cognition falls under one or otker of 
these concepts, and for this reason Aj^totle regards them as the most 
universal or highest generic notions, and describes them as the Cate- 
gories of things. It is, however, only in the book “ On the Categories ” 
(Karijyojofat) mat they are distinctly set forth to the number of ten. In 
other places Aristotle reduces the Categories to a smaller number. Por 
ezamj^e, in the Analyt. Post. I. 22, we find the ovma contrasted with 
the remaining Categories as with so many accidents, trvjujSEjSuicdra 
(accidentia). And in Met. XIV. 2 only three are mentioned : rd juh 
yap ovalai, ra vaSri, ret Se irphg ri (substances, attributes, relations). 

13. Prom the Concept our thought proceeds to the Judgment. In 
a judgment we effect the union or the s^aration of two concepts W 
affirrmTig or denying the one or the other {Kara^aaiQ and a 7 r 6 ^aaiQ). It 
is in judgment that truth or falsity in our Imowledge &st appears ; 
we can predicate neither truth nor falsity of the unconnected concepts. 
The truth of our knowledge consists in me accord of our judgment with 
the objective order of things, in the fact that things are in objective 
reality as we jn.dge them to he. The felsity of our knowledge consists 
in the contradiction between our judgment and the objective order, in 
our judgmg things to be what in reafity they are not. 

14. >Vhen a judgment has once been formed, another judgment 
may be derived from it— this is the process of Inference. Prom judg- 
ment, then, we proceed to inference. Inference is defined by Aristotle 
(Top. I. 1) as A<W oc Iv £ nBivTiov TivS)v ete/oov t\ tS)v leEipfivojv 
hv&yi^Q tTvp(3aivei cia tuv Ksi/uivuv — a discourse in which from certain 
premises, and by means of these premises, something different from the 
premis^ necessaidy follows. We must, however, diariTigiiiab between 
Syllogistic and Inductive Infereaoe. 

(a) The Syllogism draws a paxticulax conclusion from an universal 
^jor premise by means of a third proposition (minor premii^), evolving 
in this process a proposition which was already virtually contained in 
the universaL In other words, by means of me MidillA Term it con- 
nects Ihe Major Term as predicate, with the Minor as subject. In his 
teaching regaining the ^llogism, Aristotle has in view only the ,cate- 
gorical syllogism. He distinguishes three syllogistic Kgures (try^juara) 
ac^xrding as the Middle Term (6poQ piaog) is subject in one premise 

predicate in the other, or as it is predicate in both premises, or as it 
IS sohject in both premises. (The Fourth Figure was introduced at a 
much later period.) 
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(5) Inductive inference, on the other hand, follows an opposite 
direction; it proceeds from particular to general propositions; it oon> 
dudes from the fact that a certain concept belongs to aU those members 
of a class of whidi we have experience that it bdongs to the entire 
class, and is an essential attribute of the class. In other words, Induc- 
tion (sTraywyq, S || hrar/uy/iji <niXKoyiafi6g) condudes “ that a concept 
of greater extension is premcate of a concept of smaller extension, from 
the fact that it is premoated of several or of aU of the objects included 
under the latter.” (Anal. Prior. HI. 23.) 

(c) The syllogism is, ofiis m6ure, antecedent to the Inductive pro- 
cess, for it proceeds from that whidi is first in order of nature (the 
Universal) to that which is subsequmit in nature (the particular). But 
for Ks the Inductive Inference comes first, sinoe it proceeds from what 
is first in our experimice (the individual) to that wMch we attain to sub- 
sequently (the universal). In Usef the syllogism is a more rigorous 
and a dearer form of inference ; for us Induction is the form more im- 
mediatdy within reach, and it is therefore the dearer and more con- 
vincing. 

15. The syUogism, in its tom, is the means of Proof. Proof con- 
sists in the demonstration of the truth of one proposition from the truth 
of another ; and as this can be effected only by deducing the one from 
the other, it follows that Proof is not possible without this syUogism. 
The syUogism, regarded as the means of Proof, is of different ^ds : 

(a) The Apodicidcal (BemoiutratiYe) SyUogism, whea onr oondusion is drami from 
tme, certaio, tuid indisputable premises. 

(6) The Dialectical Syllog^, \rhi(^ draws its condnsion from merely probable pre- 
mises, kvS6^uv, ex probabiubas. 

( 0 ) The Eristic Syllo^m draws its condvdon from premises which have only an 
alleged or apparent probability (Ic ^aivcftivuv ivldluv). (Top. L 1.) * 

IB. Proof, as obtoined by the syUogism, cannot be carried back in- 
definitely. It must ultimately arrive at the undemonstrable, and here 
come to an end. For if proof were to continue indefinitely, it could 
never be completed — ^the endless can never be traversed— and we should 
thus have no proof at aU. In such a supposition proof would become 
whoUy an impossibUity. The undemonstrable, which fixes the limit of 
the process of proof, must, therefore, consist of certain propositions 
which do not amnit of proof, and which, moreover, do not need it, their 
truth being self-evident to the inteUect. These propositions are, in the 
first place, the truths of Immediate Experience ; and, in the second, the 
First Principles of Beason (apxai) • Without these no proof is possible, 
they are the basis of aU demonstration. 

17. The First Principles of Beason belong to the vov^. The mind 
arrives immediately at the knowledge of them on ccnuparing together 
the highest or most general concepts, which it obtains by the process of 
shstraction, from the individual objects presented to it. They differ in 

* ThdSopMsiical Syllogism is a a (xmdueamobtaiiiedfic^ o(rl>y meansof an 

illegitimate oombmatiozL of the membexs of tlie syllog^. 
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Irind, just as lihe ultimflitc concepts from wMch they are formed difEer in 
kind. The highest of these principles is the Principle of Contradiction : 
TO auTO afM vffdpxuv « Koi ftp virdpx^v aSvvarov owr<p Kol koto rh 
avr6 (Met. IV. 3) : at the same tune, and under the same rei^ect, a 
thing cannot at once be and not be. hTazt in order comes the principle 
of Excluded Middle. These principles are not only the first or hipest 
in the order of thought, they are also the highest in the order of Beal 
Being. Thought follows Being, and what is first in order of thought 
must be first also in the order of Being. These principles, then, ccrnkol 
not only the whole domain of Logic, but also the whole domain of 
Metaphysics. 

18. ^e syllogism being the means of proof is also the instrument 
or operative element in science. Knowledge is acquaintance with the 
causes from which phenomena necessarily result ; we have knowledge 
of an object only when we understand why it is thus, and not otherwise. 
It is the task of science to penetrate to the ultimate causes and reasons 
of phenomena, to deduce and explain phenomena from these causes. 
This task can be accompKshed only by the use of the rational syllogism, 
which reasons from the result to tne cause, or from the cause to the re- 
sult. The syllogism is, therefore, the indispensable instrument of 
science. Hence tbree important consequences : — 

(a) In the first pkce, science, considered in its subjective aspect, holds a middle 
place between immediate experience and the first principles of Season — ^tbese being the 
opposite e:^emes in human Knowledge. Neither mere experience, nor a knowledge of 
first {iiinciples, can be called science. Scientific knowledge is intermediary between 
both, it is establi^ed by the rational syllogism, on the basis furnished, to which Expe- 
rience and the^^rindples of Reason alike contribute. 

(i) Sdentihc knowledge, properly so called, is attainable only in the case of those 
ph^omena which are of consist, or at least usual occurrence, not in the case of those 
wl^h appear only occasionally or acddentaUy ; for ^e former permit us to argue the 
existence of a cause unifoimly efhcdve ; the mtter warrant no such conclusion. 

(o) Lastly, since the tmths reached by the sdentific syllogism are necessary truths, 
it follows that uot only has science to desl with ^e unchangeable and necessary elements 
of things, but further that its aim is to obtain knowledge of that which, is necessary. 
Hence the general maxim : Sdentia est de necessariis. 

19. VTe may sum up our exposition of tiiis part of Aristotle’s 
pbilosopby in the words oi the pbilosopber himse l f (Anal. post. 1. 18) : 
There are two means to intellectual knowledge — ^Induction, or rather 
the abstraction obtained through Induction, and the rational Syllogism. 
Everything that we know scientifically we know by the rnia -mpeTie or 
by the other. Induction — which enables ns to reach general un ti nTi a 
by a process of abstraction— conducts us immediately to the concepts of 
widest universality, and mediately to the Eirst Principles which result 
from comparing these concepts toother. The rational Syllogism, on the 
omer hand, adopting as its basis both Experience and the First Prin- 
ciples of Season, conducts us to the causes of phenomena, and a-idiug us 
to r^ch the ultimate and highest causes of aU Being, lifts us at last to 

P^osophy— -the crown of intellectual knowledge, the Queen of all the 
scifflices. ^ 
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Metaphysics. 

§35. 

1. We liave already indicated Trliat Aristotle oonceiYes to be tlie 
province of Metaphysics, or the First Philosophy. It d^ls with Heal 
Jdemg as such ; it investigates the principles or mtimate causes of Being. 
The first question which Metaphysics has to answer is ^ : What are 
the common principles of aU Being. In answering this question, 
Aristotle first replies indirectly, examining refuting the opinions of 
earlier philosophers. B[e then replies directly, setting forth his own 
teaching on the subject. 

2. with regard to his refutation of other philosophers, we shall here 
confine ourselves to his argjiments against Plato’s theory of Ideas. 
Ideas, in Plato’s sense of the word, he says, are not the principles of 
Being; nay, such Ideas are not admissible at aB; and this for the 
following reasons : — 

(a.) In the first place, the Platonic Theory of Ideas is wholly barren : “These ideas 
are only a meaningless duplication of sensible objects (a kind of aladTira dtSia, eternal 
sensibles},” and do not in anywise help to esplain tiie existence of individual objects. 
They contain only the forms of things, and these must be combined with Matter in order 
to nve the thixi^ actual existence. This combination can only be effected throu^ 
motion } and Ideas are not the moving principles of things. (Met. I. 7, 9 ; XII. 6 ; 

Xm. 6.) 

(A) Ideas are said to represent and to contain the essences of things. INTow, it is 
alto^ther impossible that the essence of a thing and the thing itsdf should exist amrt 
from one another. This the more, that such an admission leads to manifest contradiction. 
For “if an universal idea, v.^., ‘animal’ exists apart from the ‘man’ and ‘horse’ con- 
tained under this universal idea, we may ask whether this idea as it is in the latter is 
numerically one and the same in all, or are there different ideas in the different objects ? 
The first alternative cannot be admitted, for a notion carniot remain numerically one in 
things that are different, otherwise the generic concept would be simultaneously deter- 
mined by the qtecific differences of several spedes, i.e., oy opposite attnbutes— an evident 
contradiction. Her can the second alternative be accepted, for in this case the genus 
would be really multiplied m the species, and thereby the unity of the concept womd be 
destroyed — and it is Plato’s aim to maintain the unity of the concept.” (Met, YU. 14.) 

(c.) “Again, these Ideas, described as distinct from the objects which participate 
in them, either have nothing in common with these objects beyond the name, or they have 
a certain community of nature with them. In the first case, they ai'e entirely without 
effect for the knowledge of the objects in question ; in the second, the conuuunity of 
uatme supposes participation in a &ird entity common to both” — i,e. the Ideas and the 
corresponding individual objects require a third common prototype, on which both shall 
be modelled ; v.g. the individnal man and the Idea of man req^e a “ third man” (rptroc 
SpQpwTos), Met. I. 9 ; YII. 13. (This argument of the “ third man” seems to We 
become proverbial among the opponenta of the Platonic theory.) 

(d.) Plato calls the Ideas “prototypes” of the objects of sense, and describes the 
relation in which the latter stand to them as a “ participation.” But these are empty 
words, mere poetical metaphor, which explains nothing, and, besides, entails absurd 
consequences. For, since one and the some object is frequently included under several 
different concepts — v.g. Socrates is included not only under the concept ‘ man,’ but also 
under the concepts ‘ animal’ and ‘ biped’ — ^it follows that for one and the same object we 
must have several protores, and tW Ideas are not prototypes of sensible objects, bat 
ai-e derived from wem in the same vray as the generxo concepts ore derived from the 
species. Met. 1. 9 ; XIII. 6. 

(e.) The fact that there is such a thing as scientifio knowledm is no argument in 
favour of this theory ; “ we may, indeed, conolnde from this faot that the universal has 
a teal existence, but not that it has a separate existence. If the latter consequence fol- 
lowed, other consequences would follow whi^ the Platonists would not and could not 
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admit. For example, it ■vronld follow that there exist Ideas coire^OTding to wo^s of 
art, and even to t-hfag. Trhich have no snbstan^ being, such as attributes and relations, 
for we have single concepts of each of these things (ri viinta si»),* 

3. From ■flie negative side of Aristotle’s teaching ve pass to the 

S isitive. The principles of aU Being, as given by A^totfe, we four : 

alter (fiXn), Form (gop^/; or slSoc), Efficient or Monng Cause (ro 
iMvunKo'v), and Final Cause or End (ro o5 htm). These are the neces- 
sarv assumptions, the ultimate basis of all Being, and are not themselves 
denved from anything else ; they are, therefore. Principles (dpxaO of 
things (Phys. I. c. 6, 2) ; they are also Causes (airta), inasmuch as the 
Esisteuce as v'dl as the Beingof things is depend^t on them (Met. 1. 3 ; 
Phys. 11. c. 3, 1, seq.). “The earlier Greek philosophers,” remarks 
Aristotle (Met. I. 3, seq.), “investigate offiy the Material Principles of 
things ; Empedocles and Anaxagoras inquire into the Cause of motion. ; 
the Formal Principle hfla not been clearly indicated by any of the earlier 
philosophers, the nearest approach to it has been made by the authors 
of the Theory of Ideas ; lastly, the Principle of Fmal Causes has been, 
understood and recognized by the older philosophers only in a relative, 
not in an absolute sense.” 

4. The first of the four principles of Being is Matter, ^tter is 
that which is indeterminate in itself, but capable of determination. As 
such, it is the substratum of all that comes to be — ^that out of which all 
things are made. Everything that comes into being arises out of a 
condition the opposite of that on which it enters, and everything^ that 
perishes passes into a condition the opposite of that in which it existed. 
Out of I^on-being arises Being ; the Existent passes in tom into the 
Kon-existent. This process is imjpossible nnless we suppose an under- 
lying substratum in which the ongm and the dissolution of thin^ are 
accomplished; this substratum is Jitter. Matter is not, therefore, a 
determinate Being; it is merely the indeterminate substratum of all 
determinate Being. 

5. The second principle of Being is Form,, a principle in immediate 
relation with Matter. Matter is the indeteimmate but determinable 
element; Form is the determining element — i.e. it is a principle, within 
the object, giving it determinate character. Matter is that out of which 
a thing is made; Form is that into which it is made. What comes to 
be comes to be something, and the element by wbich it comes to be this 
deteiminate something is its Form. Form, as conceived by^ Aristotle, is 
not merely external ^pe or conformation, it is an intrinsic principle of 
Being, by which the inner nature of the object becomes what it is. 

6. The union of Matter and Form constitutes the Substance — ^the 
concrete Being of the object. Neither Matter by itself nor Form by 
itself is, properly speaking, a being; it is only the union of both that 
can be so designate Matter and Form united constitute the specifi.c 
nature, which, being realized in the individual, oomes before us as 

* It ia observable that, £a bis refatafion of the IPlatonio theory, A^nstotle thiovghout that Plato 

^^ssessed of mdependent existoce, apart from sensible things, and apart also from tbe 
B^ ofGod. This assnmptioabemg granted, his aigtimezr^ But this oould not be said of 

ttoifvaM5nmethenghte]qa^^ Plato’s tneoryto be that he regarded Jdeas anJy as oatw^ons 
ortheSiTmemizid. 
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Substance or determinate bein^. Considering Matter and Form in tbeir 
relations to the determinate being that results from their union, we are 
able to fix still more distinctlj their relations to one another. 

(a.) Matter is naturally destined to receive a Form ; hence its ten- 
dency towards Form resembles the tendency of the femde to the male. 
This lack of Form in Matter does not mean mere negation ; it is the 
want of something whioh should be present, it is Privation ((rrlpnaig). 
Privation (ar^p^<rif) is the peculiar charactenstio of Matter consider^ 
in itself, apart from Form. Taken thus by itsdi, it appears to possess 
mereljf negative characteristios. There is, however, a positive miarac- 
terijstic involved in the notion before us; namely, its di^osition to 
become determinate by means of a Form ; without this disposition the 
lack of the Form could not be called Privation. 

(5.) The privation of Form as applied to Matter can be understood 
in two senses — absolutely and relatively. A substance which already 
possesses definite Form may stand in the relation of Matter to a higher 
substance, inasmuch as it may receive a higher Form, and thus become 
a higher substance. In this case, the privation whidi aSects the Matter 
in question is merely relative, involving only the want of that higher 
Form to which the Matter can and shomd attain. We can, however, in 
thought, separate Matter from any and every Form, and consider it as 
entirely f oi^ess. In this case the privation is absolute. Matter con- 
sidered as subject to this absolute privation, represented in thought as 
deprived of aU Form, is called “ Primal Matter” (SXij irpwrj}). Materia 
Frima, This is Matter «jt* whenever we sp^ of Matter without 

qualification we must be understood to speak of ‘‘Primal Matter.” 

(c.) That Form maybe realized in fact, Matter must be presupposed j 
the actual reality, however, depends upon the union of Form with 
Matter. In a substance composed of Matter and Form, Matter may 
thus be regarded as the Potentiality (^vvafug), Form as the Actuality 
(ImXsxjio). The element which constitutes me possibility of the sub- 
stance is Matter ; the element constituting its actuality is Form. Matter 
apart from Form, in the order of actual existence, is therefore wholly 
unthinkable. We must, indeed, suppose a Matter without any Form what- 
ever, as the basis of all existent substances, but, as such, it is itself never 
actually existent, and can never so exist, for the reason that it is in itself 
mere potentiality. The predicate of Being can be attributed to it only if 
we imderstand it to be iu the order of possibility, not in the actual order. 

(d.) Form, or evreX^x^Oj is the actuality of things; but we must 
draw a distmctiou between ImXlj^cm w/xiri) and ivipyeia. The svTtkixtia 
irptorri is the actuality of the object, the complement or completion of 
the substance in the order of actual being ; the evipyeia, on the other 
hand, is its Activity, of which the actual substance is the principle and 
the source. Form, it will be observed, can be called Entolec% only 
when understood to be one with the cvrAlxcia Trpt&rji ; iv^pyita, on the 
other hand, is dependent on the Form, for Form is the principle of 
actuality. Aristotie does not, however, maintain strictly this distinction 
between the two concepts ; he not unfrequently describes Form as ivipyeia. 
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7. The third principle of Being is Efficient (or MoYing) Cause. It 
is a fact of experience that there is movement in the world about us. 
Movement supposes a moving cause; without this it is unthinkable. 
The moving cause, whatever be its nature, cannot be conceived as mere 
potentiality, it must always be an actual being; for only the actual 
being can exert an hipyeux, or, in the present insiance, actively produce 
movement. Every movement, then, supposes an actual cause, an eate> 
lechy proper, from which the movement proceeds. 

6. With regard to motion itself (k1vi?«c), the following are the chief 
points of Aristotle’s teaching : — 

(a.) Motion, in general, is the actualization of the possible, rov 
^varov, ^ Svvarov ii/riXs^eia (Bhys. IH. 1). It is, therefore, the 
transition from the possible to the actual. Whoever a process of transi- 
tion from possibility to actuality is in progress, we can say of the thing 
involved in the process that it is in motion. 

(i.) There are, however, different kinds of motion. We must distin- 
guish between the motions which suppose a fully constituted, determinate 
object, and are accomplished in this object, and the motions which aJffect 
the existence or non-existence of the object. To the former class belong 
quantitative, qualitative, and local motions ; that is to say, increase and 
diminution (av^mc kuI i>6i<ne), chanp or alteration (aiXoiwmf), and 
locomotion (^opa). To the second class belong origin or generation 
(yivemc) and dissolution or corruption (^6opa),* 

(c.) Quantitative, ^qualitative, and local motions differ from generation 
and corruption in this, that they involve only a transition from one 
condition of the subject to another, whereas in generation and corruption 
we have a transition from non-existence to existence, or conversely. In 
generation the teminm a quo non-existence, the temiinus ad qum is 
existence. In corruption we have the converse process. Matter, however, 
cannot, as we have already seen, exist without some form or other. I^on- 
existence, therefore, can apply to the two cases we have been considering 
only in a relative sense ; i.e. the tmninus a quo in generation is not 
absolute non-existence, but only the non-existence of that which is 
generated. The same, in its measure, holds good with regard to cor- 
ruption. There is not, then, any absolute origin of things, nor any 
absolute destruction. Everythiug that begins to be comes into existence 
by the corruption of something ^e, and everything that perishes passes 
into another being — “ Generatio unius est corruptio alterius, et cormptio 
unius es^eneratio alterius.” 

{d.) The first and most excellent form of motion is locomotion. On 
this aU the others depend. But locomotion introduces two further 
notions, Space and IHm. 

The word jc/wjiric is sometimes employed by Aristotle [v.g, Phys. IIL 1) as equi- 
valent to fx&ra^oKii (ch^ge)j sinee every movement involves a change. He sa 3 ^, however 
(Phys.V. 1), that, although every dvtjaiQ is a pirajSoXj/, every /lerajSoX/) is not, conversely, 
a KivjjcriQ ; for example, such os afiESects the very existence of the object, le, yii^scrig or 
^dopa. Accordingly, yhemj: and ^Oopd should, properly shaking, be iaclucled, not under 
the notion lelvijiriCt but under the notion ftera/SoXv). This lias not been noticed above, as 
Aristotle does not uniformly maintain the dierbincrion. 
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(a.) Place r jiroc) u defined Ly Aristotle as the first immovable limit of the 

enclosing body (ri roD Trep^x^^^^S vipa^ aapjjrov Tpurop, Phya. TV. c. 6. 15, 24) a 

definition which makes an empty pl^e impossible. Enkr^ng this notion of the r6?rocj 
and extending it to the gr^t bodies of the universe, we obt^ by this means the notion of 
universal space. The universe, taken as a whole, cannot, it is evident, exist in space (or 
in a place), for there is no enclosing body by which it could be surrounded. Space exists 
only within the world ; outside it there is no space. Space extends only to the outer 
limits of the world. 

^ (6.) Time is defined by Aristotle as the measure of motion in order of antecedence 

and consequence (ipiBiiSg Ktv^csotg xard rd wporepop xai 8(rre/)o»», Phys. IV. c. 16, 7). 
The imit of time is the present, and from the motion of this unit time is produced. Time 
has neither beginning nor end ; it is eternal in both directions, for every present supposes 
a past and a future, and thus no pomt can be found at which time could arrest its course. 
Time is measured by uniform movement ; to this purpose circular movement is particu- 
larly adapted. 

9. Lastly, the fourth principle is the End or Einal Cause. The End 
is that to which the motion issuing from tbe Efficient Cause is directed. 
Movement without this term to which it is directed is inconceivable ; the 
End must, therefore, he one of the necessary principles of actual Being. 
It is, indeed, possible that in a given movement a result may ensue 
which was not intended, which is the efPeot of some collateral cause 
attaching to the means employed to attain a certain end — this is rvxri, 
chance, casus fortu%tus. But this does not in any way prejudice we 
notion of purpose as b^n^gto motion; on the contrary, chance, r^yi), 
necessarily presupposes this notion. The End is always a Good, to oe 
obtained by the motion ; the Eafm honi cannot be dissociated hrom the 
notion of End. 

10. Haying laid down these general principles regarding the notion 
of the Final Cause, we may now proceed to examine the notion in its 
special applications : — 

(fl.) T^en we apply the notion of End to that movement which we 
have called generation, we observe at once that the End to which this 
movement tends and the Form are one and the some thing ; in other 
words, the Form is not only the result, it is also the end or purpose of 
the generative process. The realization of the Form in Matter is the 
scope of the process. Thus, the Form is not only the principle of 
deteiminateness and actuality in the substance, which consists of Matter 
and Form, it is farther the end or pmpose intrinsic to the substance. 

{b.) The relation already pointed out between Matter and Form leads 
us further to observe that, in substances of the kind under consideration, 
Matter is the irrational element, whereas Form, being the element on 
which plan or purpose is based, betokens Eeason, and is the object of 
a mental concept. Matter is, therefore, the avayKq, or blind necessity ; 
Form is the end or purpose, the rational element iu the thmg (X(iyoc). 

(c.) In the generation of things Form and Final Cause are one ; it 
may also hampen that the Moving Cause and the Final Cause become 
identical. This occurs when the Moviag Cause occasions movement, 
not by physical impulse, but as an object of desire. In this case, the 
Moving Cause is unm^tionably the End towards which the movement 
excited is directed, ^e KivnTiK6v and the oii ^t'SKa are, therefore, one 
and the some. 
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11. Thus mncli regarding the principles of Being. On iihe basis thus 
esiablMied, Aristotle proceeds to construct bis theory regarding the World 
and God. A prominent point in his teaching on the mrst of these points 
is his doctrine of the eternity of the world, which he strives to establish 
by the aid of the foregoing metaphysical principles. In his reasoning 
he proceeds as follows : — 

(a.) Matter cannot have had a beginning. Bor Matter, as we are 
aware, is the basis of all things, necessarily antecedent to the origin of 
all other things. It is the potentiality of everything having actual 
existence ; what comes into being must come from Matter. If we suppose 
Matter to have itself come into being, we are driven to assume another 
Matter, which shall be the basis or potentialily out of which it shall 
arise ; in other words, Matter must be supposed to exist before it existed. 
This is sdf -contradiction. Matter, th.en, has not begun to be ; that is to 
say, it is eternal. 

(A) Again, we know Matter cannot exist without Form. If, then, 
we admit that Matter is eternal, we must admit that Form also is 
eternal. We cannot, in consequence, allow that Matter was at first 
shapeless and formless, and has gradually assumed its present form and 
conmtion, as Plato tbiuka ; we must, on the contraiy, assume that, as 
regards both Matter and Form, all things have been wiiliout heginning ; 
in other words, that the world, as it is, is eternal. 

(c.) We are led to the same conclusion when we consider the nature 
of Motion : — 

(1.) If Motion had a beginning, there could have existed preriously 
to this beginning only the possibility of Motion. To account for the 
beginning of Motion, we must suppose this possibility to have been ren- 
dered actual. But t^ could be ^ected only by Motion. Motion must, 
therefore, have existed before its beginning — an evident contradiction. 

(2.) Furthermore, Time, as has been diown, has had no beginning. 
But Time is inseparably identified with Motion, for it is nothing more 
than the measure of Motion in the succession of 'before* and 'after.* 
It follows that, if Time is eternal. Motion is also eternal. 

Now, if Motion is eternal, so also is that which is moved. As the 
thing moved is the world, the world, like Motion, must he without 
begmnii^ ; it also must be eternal. 

(d.) iflie world is thus proved eternal apaiie ante. That it is eternal 
in this sense is proof that it is also eternal a parte post. For, in the first 
place. Time, as it is without beginning, is ^o witiiont end; it follows 
that Motion and the thing moved, botii of which the notion of Time 
supposes, must be without end. Li the second place, all corruption is 
transition from one Form to another, since the corruption of one thing 
is the generation of another, Matter tiie while, not being liable to change 
as it is wholly iucorruptihle. This being so, it is impossible that the 
Forms existent in the world, taken in their totality, should he subject 
to corruption. Matter cannot exist without Fom ; the corruption oi all 
existing Forms would, therefore, involve the corruption of Matter — 
which has already been shown to be impossible. The world, being one 
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aggregate of things vhich consist of Matter and Form, is thus sho^m to 
be wifiiout end ; tiie notion of generation is inapplicable to the Tvorld, 
so also is the notion of corruption. 

(e) Q-eneration and corruption take place only mf/iin the Trorld. 
And even here, generation and corruption only ^ect the indiTidual, 
they do not reach the species or the genus. Individuals alone come 
and go ; species and genera are eternal. If a species were to perish, 
then would one determinate Form disappear from the world — a con- 
sequence which is inadmissible, since it has been proved that existing 
Forms, taken as a whole, are incorruptible. As regards iadividuals, 
the succession of generation and dissolution is from eternity like the 
world itself. "Wi^in the world, the process of the rise, origin, and de- 
struction of individuals, has not had a beginning, nor will it have an end. 

12. Aristotle further seeks to prove that the world is one — that there 
can exist only one world. This he proves from the principle already 
laid down, that the basis of all plurality in things within any one 
species is Matter. If there were more worlds than one, each should 
have Matter peculiar to itself. iBut Matter, as the substratum of all 
generation and corruption, is absolutely one ; if this were not the case, 
&ere would be no one substratum in wMch the origin and dissolution of 
things could be effected. There can, then, be only one Matter ; and 
this being so, ’there cannot be several worlds, with several different 
material substrata. There is, therefore, only one world, and beyond 
this no other world is possible. 

13. Thirdly, the world is limited or finite. We must distinguish 
two ^ds of infinitude. A thing may be either potentially or actually 
infinite. It is potentially infinite when it is capable of indefinite in- 
crease; actually infinite when it excludes all augmentation, and all 
capability of increase. Now it is clear that the wodd cannot be actually 
infinite, for let us imagine its extent to be as great as we will, it is 
always possible to suppose it still greater. The world can therefore be 
only potentially infinite. But what is potentially infinite— for the reason 
that its infinitude is only potential— must always be actually finite, bo 
its actual extension what it may. It follows that the actual world must 
always be finite or limited. The same holds good of space ; for space, 
as we have already seen, extends only to the outside limit of the world. 

14. In his teaching regarding God, Aristotle is guided by the meta- 
physical principles here set forth. Bis proofs for the existence of God 
i^t claim our attention. These proofs are as follows : 

(a) It has been shown that motion is eternal. Now every motion 
supposes a moving cause. If this cause derives its motion from some- 
thing else, this something else must in its tom have a moving cause, 
and so on successively. But ^ series of moving causes cannot be in- 
finite, for the infinite cannot be traversed, and besides, what is actual is 
always finite. We must, therefore, assume a Primal Motor, which does 
not receive motion from anyd^g else, and from which, in the last 
resort, all motion proceeds. This Prime Motor (rpuTov kivow oKlvtirov) 
is God. 
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(b) Furthermore, the actual is, of its naturo, antec^ent to the 
potentiaL For the potential supposes a cause which can give it actua- 
lity, and this cause must itself be actual, otherwise it could not be 
prwuctive. Potentiality is, therefore, not conceivable apart from an 
antecedent actuality. hTow, Matter is eternal, but Matter is mere poten- 
tiality ; we miKt therefore admit an eternal actuality, an eternal ente; 
lechy, which, as such, is antecedent to Matter, and which we name 
God. 

15. It is now e&sy to determine what are the attributes of God. As 
to the Being of God, Aristotle teaches : 

(ff) God is pure actuality, pure entelechy. He excludes all com- 
position of Matter and Form. If the Divine Being were a compound 
of Matter and Form, it should have had a beginning of existence, and 
it could begin to exist only by the action of a higher cause moving the 
Matter to union with the Form. In this supposition God would cease 
to be the Prime Mover. God is, therefore, pure Form, pure Quiddity, 
pure Energy. 

{1) God* is further an absolutely Simple Being, essentially excluding 
all plurality of parts. For i£ the Being of God were composed of parts, 
it would have magnitude. This magnitude would be either finite or 
infinite. It could not be infinite, for an infinite magnitude actually 
existent is an impossibility. Hor could it be finite, for in that case the 
might of God would be finite, and He would be unable to furnish 
motion through unending time, keep in motion an eternal world. 
It follows that the Divine Being excludes all plurality, all parts ; it is 
absolutely simple, and therefore immutable. 

(c) Finally, God must be One. For the principle of ^urality is 
Matter — ^the basis of individuality within the same species. But Matter 
is wholly foreign to the Being of God. Hence there can be no question 
of a plurality of gods. In the same way we may show that to the Divine 
Being there is no opposite term. For opposition can occur only in the 
case of two beings having a common Matter, within which opposite 
Forms exist. To admit that anything could stand in opposition to' God 
would be to admit Matter in the Being of God — an ad^ssion we have 
seen to be unwarrantable. 

16. With reference to the activity of God, we must hold as a primary 
truth that God, as absolute actuality, is also absolute life. As absolute 
life, He is aU-sufficient in Himself, and possesses in HimseU perfect bliss. 
For His happiness He needs not any external goods ; He is Himself the 
Highest Good, and is therefore happy in Hmself. But the further 
question arises : What are the defimte characteristics of this absolute 
life of God P Aristotle answers : 

(a) The life of Gk)d is not an operative life. We cannot admit in 
Him activity of Will, productive of effects external to Himself. If we 
admitted such an activity of Will in God, we ^ould then be forced to 
admit that God has need of goods external to Himaelf, and that He seeks 
to obtain these^ ^ds by the activity in question. This admission is 
in oo^a tible with the principle that God is absolutely sufficient to 
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(i) The life of God is a life of contemplation, and of contemplation 
only: God lives by thou^t, and by thought alone. God is reason 
(voCff), and only reason. He is a purely oontemplatiTe spirit ; and, as 
such, excludes all volitional action. 

(c) But what is the object of this contemplative action ? Aristotle’s 
answer to this question is as follows : 

(1) The object of the Divine Thought is not anything external to 
the Divine Being. . For the thing known is to this extent superior to 
the knowing subject, that the latter is dependent on it. If, then, God 
were to have knowledge of things external to Himself, He woidd be 
dependent on these things, and there would exist something superior to 
God. This conclusion is inadmissible. To which we may add that 
there are many things apart from God which it is better not to know — 
things so base that they are not worthy objects of knowledge. 

(2) Hence it follows that the sole object of the knowledge of God 
is God Himself. God is the only worthy oWect of the Divine know- 
ledge ; it is, therefore, restricted to Him. Mnn attains his happiness 
by attaining knowledge of other things ; God is made happy only by the 
Imowledge of Himself. In the vision of His own Beinff, then, consists 
that contemplation which makes the absolute immanent life of God. 

(3) This Divine self-knowledge is not of the same kind as our 
knowledge of ourselves. In us being and knowledge of the being are 
different things. In God the knowledge and the thing known are 
absolutely one and the same. God’s self-knowledge is not merely 
vdjj<ricj it is v6'ti<rig vo'^ersog — absolute identity of thinking and object 
thought. (Met. 9.) 

17. The relotions of God to the world can be deduced from what 
has here been laid down. Aristotle’s doctrine on this point may be 
summarised as follows : 

(a) God is not indwelling (immanent) in the world; He exists above 
it — the Absolute Substance, the Absolute Archetype. His relation to 
the world is that of the general to his army. As Frimc Mover he is not 
at the centre of the world, but without its utmost boundary. For the 
more rapidly a thing moves the nearer must it be to the Brime Mover. 
The motion of the heaven of the fixed stars is the most rapid ; it follows 
that this heaven is nearest to God, and since this heaven forms the 
uttermost limit of the world, God must be beyond this extreme limit. 
Aristotle, it thus appears, had no knowledge of the omnipresence of God. 

(h) God, as the Prime Mover, communicates motion necessarily and 
eternally. The motion which proceeds immediately from God must, 
therefore, be necessary and eternally continuous. It must further be 
one, for on the oneness of the motion which procee(b from God 
depends the oneness of the world. This motion must be locomotive, 
for it is only a motion of this sort which can be continuous and one. 
Hot all locomotion, however, has these properties ; but only the motion 
which proceeds indefinitely in a straight line, or motion in a circle. 
The former of these cannot exist, for it supposes an infinite space. 
There remains only motion in a circle. We thus conclude that the 
motion proceeding immediately from God is motion in a circle. 
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(c) Action upon things external to Himself cannot be attributed to 
God ; it follo-vrs that He cannot conmnmicate motion to the world by 
physical impulse. He can excite motion only as an object of desire. He 
is at once the archetype and the ultimate end, and chief good of aU 
things in the world ; He is, conseq^uently, an object of desire to these 
things, and, as such. He gives the world its motion. God being the, 
supreme good, and the object of desire, standing above all things, aU 
things move towards Him, and by their motion seek to diare in His 
eternity and immortalitv. According to the different position held by 
each object in the mundane order, is the mode of its motion towards 
this end. Hence the differences of motion. 

(d) Athough God’s relation to the world is that of Prime Mover, yet 
there cannot be question of a Divine Providence, in the sense that God 
provides ioimediately for each and every thing in the world. Such a 
Providence supposes that God knows all things in 1jie world. But we 
already have seen that this is not the case ; God does not, therefore, 
exercise a providence over the world. The motion which God commu- 
nicates to the world assures the existence and the order of the universe, 
the permanence of the celestial spheres, and of the genera and species 
of things on the earth. Individuals, as such, are merely transient pheno- 
mena, which appear on the stream of time only to sink into it again.. 
They are not subject to any higher guiding providence. 

18. His teaching with regard to God is undoubtedly the weakest 
point m the system of Aristotle. He regards God merely as the Prime 
Mover of the world, and assigns Him no other relations to the world 
than those which depend on the motion he communicates. As tliia 
motion is necessarily communicated by God, it is clear that Aristotle 
makes l^ecessitj’’ control all things. He knows nothing of Ideas within 
the Divine Mind, which are the archetypes of created things ; he reco®'- 
nises no Divine Providence which guides the uuiverse, no Divine WiS., 
which, of its free accord, gave origin to the world. Under the stem 
law of Necessity nature runs its eternal course, and iudividual thiags 
are but products of the necessary evolution of nature, appearing for°a 
moment, and then disappearing again. Motionless, though communi- 
cating movement, God is separated from the world. What occurs in the 
world, takes place without concurrence from TTim ; He does not even 
know what is taking place. ' In his theological notions, Plato is clearly 
far in advance of Aristotle ; his teaching regarding God is nearer the 
truth than Aristotle’s theory of the “ Prime Mover.” 


Physics aicd Psychology, 

§36. 

1. In ^ phmcs Aristotle distinguishes between simple and com- 
losite bodies.^ He reckons as simple the four elements. Earth, 
Vater, Air, Fire. Eire has a natural tendency upwards ; the Earth 
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naturally tends do'vmiv'ards, i.e. towards the centre of the irorld. Water 
and Air are intermediate hetween these extremes. The Earth occupies 
the lowest position ; aboTe it is Water; above Water, Air; and above 
Air, the sphere of Fire. In addition to these four simple elements, we 
have a fifth — ^the JEther, extending from the heaven of the fixed stars 
^to the moon, out of which the celestial spheres and heavenly bodies are 
formed. Composite or natmul bodies are formed from the four first 
simple substances, and every composite body contains all four elements 
combining in different proportions. Aristotle rejects the World-SouL 

2. The Earth is at rest, and occupies the centre of the world. Beyond 
the sphere of Fire, which forms the extreme limit of the terrestrial re^on, 
the celestial spheres begin. The lowest of these is the sphere of the 
moon; then follow the spheres of the sun and of the planets; and 
lastly, forming the boundary of the celestial region, comes the sphere of 
the fixed stars. These celestial spheres revolve eternally round the 
Earth. The most rapid in its movement of revolution is the sphere of 
the fixed stars. Ai we descend the revolvmg movement becomes 
slower, and the lower spheres revolve in a direction contrary to the 
higher. The sphere of the fixed stars alone receives its motion imme- 
diately from the Prime Mover. The lower q)heres have each its own 
mover, who, analogously to the Prime Mover, must be a pure entelechy, 
and therefore a vovg, or Intelligence. 

3. The celestial spheres are not subject to any process of generation 
or corruption, to any increase or dhninution, or alteration. For the 
heavens are formed of the fifth element, and so do not contain any 
opposing elements which could render change possible ; all change must 
therefore be excluded from them. It follows that what we sMe increase 
and diminution, alteration, generation and corruption, is wholly confined 
to the terrestrial or sublunary region. IS'evertheless, the movements of 
the several parts of the universe affect one another. The motion of the 
lower celestial spheres depends upon that of the higher, and all genera- 
tion, corruption, alteration, increase or diminution occurring in the 
sublunary region is dependent on the determining influence of the 
lowest of the celestial spheres, i.e. on its motion. The end of this 
common movement throughout the universe is to bring all thin^, each 
according to its position in the whole, to likeness with the Eternal 
Archetype. The heavens, by their eternal movement, most nearly 
attain to this perfection ; it is attained in the lowest degree by sub- 
lunary things, the movements of which are imperfect and limited. 

4. The sublunary region is the domain of what we call Nature: In 
aU the changes which take place within it, Natm’e is working with a 
plan ; it strives in every case after a determined end, and at all times 
flima at what is best. For this reason there is in its products a continuous 
gradation. Lowest in its scale are the inorganic, inanimate bodies ; then 
follow organic beings with merely vegetable life (plants) ; next come 
organic beings with animal life (brutes) ; at the top of the scale stands 
man, superior to all other beings by his gift of reason, and by his reason 
sharing in the attributes of God. He is the ultimate mid and purpose 
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of Nature. The principle of life in organic beings Aristotle calls the 
Soul. The question naturally arises, What is the nature of the Soul in 
general, and what, especially, is the nature of the huma n Soul ? Here 
we arrive at the Psychology of Aristotle. 

5. In his treatise rifjot ’ Anstotle, according to his custom, £rst 
refutes the opinions of earlier philosophers regarding the nature of the. 
Soul. 

(a.) He refutes the opinion that the Soul is merely a Haimony between the parts of 
the body ; his piincipal argument being that, in this case, the Soul could not be the 
principle of movement. 

(b.) He refutes the opinion tliat the Soul is formed from one of the four natural 
elements, or by a combination of all foiu' ; his chief argument being that, in this case, the 
Soul would be capable only of those modifications which aie cliaiuctcristic of the four 
elements, whereas the activity and modifications of the Soul ai'c of a wholly diflcrcnt 
hmd. 

(c.) He combats Plato’s view that self-movement constitutes the essential l)cingof 
the Soul, and this chiefly on the ground that, m this ease, the Soul would occupy space, 
and would, therefore, be a coiporeal being, and free to quit the body at pleasure. 

6. So much being premised, Aristotle proceeds to give in positive 
terms bis own notion of tbe Soul. He begins with tbo piinciple that 
eveiy being of specifically determinate natiu'e consists of Matter and 
Form. Accordingly, he holds that, in the case of the living being, tbo 
principle of life, or Soul, is the Form ; the Body is the Mattel’. Form, 
as we have seen, is the entelechy — ^the fii’st, not the second, ontdcchy. 
The Sonl, being the Form, is, therefore, tho first cntelochy of the Body. 
Not every body, however, can become the Matter in which a Soul is 
received, but only a physical body, and among physical bodies only such 
as are capable of sustaining life. To this class belong only organized 
bodies, for the unorganized, as such, exclude vitality. The Soul must, 
therefore, be defined as the first entelechy of a phymml body, hai'ing life 
potentially, or briefly, the first entelechy of a physical organized body 
(IvreXE'xsia irporn] aufiarOQ ^volkov ^wrjv i^ovtoc Svva/uci ; or, 

irpiirr] aoijUOTOc (pvmKOv opyaviKOv. De Aium. II. c. 1.) 

7. The Soul, being the Form or first cntolccby of a physical organic 
body, it follows that it is also the end, as well as the moving principle, 
of the latter.^ It is the end ; for, as has been remarked, tho Form, in tho 
case of individual things, is always the end of thcii* being, tbeii' o5 cvsko ; 
^ is the moving principle ; for, as has boon shouTi, the first entelechy is, 
in every c^e, the principle of energy or activity in the individual, and 
therefore, in the case of the living being, the vital energy is dependent 
on and arises from the first entelechy or Sonl. The Soul, being on the 
one band the end of the body, and on tho other its moving pi’inciplc, it 
becomes apparent that the body is the organ or instrument of tho 
Soul ; ^ hence the thorough adaptation of parts obseiTcd in the bodily 
organism. 

8. Having deteimined thus the general characteristics of the Soul as 
such, we must distinguish the various kinds of souls. There axe as 
many difEerent kinds of souls as there are difierent kiTida of organized, 
living, animated beings. Lowest in this scale is the Sonl of the plant. 
The functions of this Soul are purely vegetative. A degree higher is 
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the brute Soul. This is the immediate principle of the animal functioi^ 
in brutes. And, since it is the general law that the higher power yir- 
tually includes the lower, the brute Soul includes the \irtue of the 
vegetative Soul, and is, therefore, the principle of the vegetative or 
organic functions of brute life. Highest in order comes the Soul of 
man, with which we have chiefly to concern ourselves. 

* 9. Aristotle assigns five principal faculties to the human Soul: 

Yegetative Power (to dptmiKov), on which the maintenance of the cor- 
poreal organism depends ; Appetitive Faculty (t 6 opsKrtKiv), which is 
exerted in striving after what is good and agreeable, and in repeUing 
what is disagreeable kuI ^vyH ) ; the faculty of Sensuous Percep- 

tion (to aiouqTiKov), by which the objects perceptible by sense are 
represented in our cognition ; the Locomotive Faculty (to kivyktikov), by 
which we are enabled to move the body and its members, and make use 
of them for external action ; and lastly, the Reason [rh havoririKdv). 

10. The four faculties first named belong to brutes as well as to man. 
Reason, on the other hand, is the characteristic which distinguishes man 
from the brutes. The Yegetative Power is not subject to the control of 
the Reason. The Appetitive Faculty is so connected with Reason, that 
its tendencies can and must be brought into accord with the requirements 
of Reason. This Appetitive Power is of two kinds — ^the Concupiscible 
(to IwidujuijTtKdw) and the Irascible (t^ dvfirrriKOv), according as it merely 
strives for what is good, or rises in opposition to the hin^ances which 
stand between it and the attainment of the good it is seeking. External 
movement is dependent on the Locomotive rower of the Soul, though it 
is executed by the bodily organs in which the Soul has its seat. In 
man this faculty also is subject to the controlling influence of Reason. 

11. With regard to the faculty of Sensuous Perception (to ahOnriicdv), 
we must distinguish between Simple ai<rBr\mg (Perception by sense). 
Imagination (^apraai'a), and Memory, includhig Reminiscence (jivv/ir] 

Koi avafivrjaig). 

(a.) In Seusuons Perception (aJc9t]<ns) we must suppose the existence of a perceptible 
object, which exerts its influence on the Sense. In this process Sense is passive. Under 
the influence exerted by the object on Sense, there aiises in Sense a sensuous image (Sdoc 
aiadriTov) of the object, which represents the sensible Form of the object, without the 
Matter ; and through the Form mus presented the faculty of Sense has comisance of 
the object. Each sense has its proper (formal) object, but the some (concrete) thmg may 
he perceived by several senses. The sense of Touch is the fundamental and most import- 
ant sense ; it is much more perfect in man than in brutes. Besides the External Senses, 
there is an lutemal or Common Sense, underlying the former, and forming a common 
centre in which they tdl unite. Each of the several senses 3 udges of the objects corre- 
sponding to itself ; the Common Sense distinguishes between the objects of the several 
senses, and passes judgments I'egarding them. 

(b.) By the faculty of Imagination man is enabled to retain and reproduce the tlSt} 
aivBjtri of sensible objects without the immediate presence of these objects. The action 
of the Imagination is necessary for intellectual cognition, inasmuch as we must keep the 
object of intdligence before us under a sensuous image, and this sensuous image (^dvracpa ) 
is presented by the Imagination. 

(e.) The Memory (juv^jui;) preserves the sensuous forms as the wax presses the 
impression of the seal ; and this is necessary to make possible the recollection of an 
object previously perceived. This recollection may be eimer involuntary, as in brutes ; 
or it may he voluntary, i.e. the representations of things may be deliberately recalled to 
conaciooeneas. The lateer process is Bteminiscence (ivanvtifti), and is pecmiar to man. 
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The primary function of M emoiy is to presen'e the neneibh forms of things ; but inasmuch 
as the objects of intelligence are presented under sensuous images, it happens that intel- 
lectual concepts also may be stored up in the memory. 

12- To make possible the action of the Intellect (voiiff), a previous 
sensuous perception is necessary. The intellectual operation consists in 
this, that it divests the objects presented in sense of their material 
adjuncts, and apprehends the intelligible forms ■which attain actual 
existence under sensible conditions. As a result of this operation, 
there is generated in the Intellect an intellectual form (dSoe voijrdv), 
which represents the intelUgihle buing of the object, and by means of 
which the Intellect knows the object, and knows it, moreover, in its 
inner nature. It is evident that, in this process, the InteUect is not, 
like Sense, altogether passive, that we must distinguish in this connec- 
tion its active from its passive (receptive) functions. "We are thus led 
to distinguish between the Active Intellect and the Passive {intelkctus 
agm% and 

The Active Intellect {vovq n-oiirrinof) renders ac^ita/Zyintelli^ble 
the objects of sense, which, in themselves, are oq\x potentkUy intelligible ; 
and this it effects by a process of abstraction, which divests these objects 
of their material envelopment, and thus renders knowable the intelligible 
being of the object. It is a light rendering cognizable the intelligible 
being of things, in the same way that light in external nature renders 
sensible objects visible. The Active Intellect is pure energy without 
any potentiality ; its activity is contmuous. 

(6.) The Passive Intellect (vovc TraOrjriKog), on the other hand, 
receives the intelligible forms evolved by the abstractive process of the 
Active Intellect, and through these apprehends the intelligible being of 
the sensible objects. The Passive Intellect is thus, in a ceifain sense, 
moved to action by the Active Intellect, and holds towards tiie latter the 
rdation of potency to activity. It is, so to speak, the loeus of the intel- 
ligible process — of the £(8»j votira. And, inasmuch as it receives into 
itse^ the intelligible form of the object, it becomes, ideally, the thing 
which it apprehends, for it takes into itself the form of the object 
apprehended, and is put in action bjr it. 

13. In this •way the Intellect arrives at Concepts, and through these 
attms to the knowledge of Pirst Principles, which are involved in the 
ultimate or highest concepts. The foundation is thus laid for the process 
of Inference, by which the mind, from knowledge possessed, advances to 
further knowledge. Inference is the function of the Sidvoia or Eeason. 
The ^idvoia differs from the vovc only in a relative sense. One and the 
same faculty is Intellect in one respect, Eeason in another. 

14. An the faculties of the Soul, other than the vovc> are essentially 
connected with the bodily organism, and Iheir functions can be exercised 
only by means of the organs in which they are located. It is otherwise 
■with the voyc. This powCT does not act in combination "with the bodily 
organism ; it is a free faculty, and exercises activity •without a corporeal 
organ. The reasons for this view are evident : 

(a.) If the vovg, like Sense, acted in combination with a bodily organ, the vovf, like 
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Sense, would be impaii'ed and corrupted by too strong an impression of its proper object. 
The contra^, however, is found to be the ease : the more intelligible the object repre- 
sented in its cognition, the more fnlly and more perfectly is it able to apprehend ^e 
object. 

(b.) If the rovf, as such, were immanent in the bodily organism, and could not act 
independently of the body, it would be touched by the affections of Sense, such as heat, 
cold — an evident absurdity. 

(c.) The functions which are exercised in combination with the body become im- 
paired in propoition as the body gi-ows weaker and more enfeebled. The vof'c, on the 
o^er hand, is neither altered nor enfeebled. If age and sickness sometimes exert a 
disturbmg influence on the vovs, this arises from the circumstance that the powers of 
sense on which it^depends for its knowledge are yielding to progressive decay ; m itsdi 
the vovg is not affected by suffering, it is incapable of pam. 


15. This is Aristotle’s account of the psychical faculties in man. 
Tie results of his inquiry into the nature of me Soul’s faculties enable 
him to determine ^vith greater exactness the relations of the Soul to the 
Body. The following are the propositions which he lays down in this 
connection : — 

(a.) ^e Sonl {(jjvxfi)} regarded merely as the principle of vegetatiye 
and sensitive life, abstracting from the vovc, is inseparable from the 
body. For, apart from the circnmstance that it can exercise no function 
without the body, it is the enteleohy of an organized body, and cannot, 
therefore, have actual existence apart from the body, of which it is the 
enteleohy. It is separable from the body in our concept, hut not in 
reality ; it is not the body itseK, but is artofiaTog n, i.e., it belongs neces- 
saifly to the body. The i/oCc, on the other hand, is separatua et immutus ; 
as it possesses an activity of its own distinct j^m the activity of the 
body, so does it possess actual being distinct from, and independent of, 
the body. 

(i.) ^e Soul ®sthe principle of vegetative and sensitive life, 

is produced by generation. In generation the male communicates the 
KivtmK6vf the female gives the Materia, The body is thus derived from 
the female parent, the soul from the male, the elmnent derived from the 
male parent being the entelechy of the element derived from the female. 
But the vovg is not produced by generation, it comes to mflu from with- 
out, and unites itself with, h im (XEfirerai rhv vovv dvpadtv kiruaUvaif 
Be Anim. II., c. 3.) 

(e.) The Soul, as the principle of vegetative and sensitive life, is 
mortal; it comes into existence with the body, and it decays with the body. 
But the wove is incorruptible and immortal. Not having its origin with 
the body, and in the body, it cannot be-dissolved with the body ; it has 
actual being independent of the body. 

16. ^ These principles at once suggest a question as to the relations 
subsisting between tiie i/vxu snd me vovg. The views of Aristotle on 
t^s point are not expressed with clearness, and in consequence two 
^erent interpretations of his teaching have been given by his later 
interpreters. 

(a) On€ section— -Hie earlier intetpreters of AristoHe, wko in this matter are fol- 
lowed by the Arabian philosophers of the Middle Ages— assume that Aristotle 
the vo&c something distmet from the individual soul, ^t he rega^ it as a principle 
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distinct in being from the individual, a thing universal in nature, communicating itself 
to individual men, and thereby rendering them rational, without, however, losing its 
own essential unity. The reasons adduced in support of this interpretation of Aristotle 
are: 

(1) Aristotle describes the vovq as *iripov yivog Ivxng^ and teaches that it is not in- 
trinsic to the soul, but comes to it from without, that it is in a certain sense implanted ul 
the soul (£771 vsffeail. (De Anim. IL, c. 2. 11, 1. c. 5. 5.) 

( 2 ) This is the only interpretation which gives the 6vpa9ip elffitvai of Aristotle in- 
telligible meaning. 

{3,) Aristotle holds the lower faculty to be included in the higher, and hence will 
have the vii-tue of the vegetative soul to be mcluded in the sensitive ; but this principle 
he will not allow to have any apphcatioii in the case of the and sensitive soul. (Do 

Anim. II , c. 3, 9. 10.) 

( 6 ) Those who adopt this interpretation are further divided into t-wo classes : the 
older interpreters, such as Alexander of Aphrodisias, assume that Aristotle, in this 
teaching, is dealing only with the vovi sroiqrtKiif, and that he makes the vovg naOfjriisSg 
a faculty of the indhidual They base this view on the fact that Aristotle asserts 

(De Anim. III., c, 6 , 5 ), that the vovg •TraBijTiKog is coiTuptible (^Oapric), whereas he 
asserts of the vovq tcou^tiroq (De Anim. HI., c. 6 , -t), that it alone is (separate), 

and, as such, is iQavaroQ ical itcioQ (immortal and eveilastmg). Later interpreters, as 
for example, Averroes, separate both povq wow/tikoc and voPc ^raOrjriKdg from the indi- 
vidual soul, and consider Doth to form one universal bemg, transcending all individual 
souls. 

(c) The Christian Scholastics of the Middle Ages, on the other, unanimously adopt 
the view that Aristotle understood the vovq to he a faculty of the individual soul ; and 
that W’hen he describes it as siparatiis et immhiUbi he only means to signify that it is 
not essentially dependent on the corporeal organism. His statements regarding the cor- 
ruptibility, generation, &c., of the soul, they held only to apply to the sensitive soul, aa 
such, not to the rational human soul ; to the latter they considered lus doctrmes of the 

to refer. In support of this interpretation they point out that Aristotle describes 
the intellect as a pait of the soul, by which the soul tlimks and becomes wise, that he 
asserts the soul reasons by means of the intellec^t— ^ thing which would be impossible if 
the intellect were not an esusential faculty of the soul. 

17. We 'vrill not nndei-tate to decide between these two -views of 
Aristotle’s teaching ; they can each claim reasons in their fayour. We 
may, however, point out, as somewhat remarkable, the circumstance 
that Aristotle, in his psychology, nowhere speaks of a personal immor- 
tality of the Soul ; nay, the denial of such immortality appears to be 
involved in his assertion that the (active) Intellect, although immortal, 
preserves no memory of former events, i.e., individnal thought and con- 
sciousness cannot be ascribed to it. (De Anim, III., c. 6, 6.) Even in 
his Ethics, where the doctrine of a personal immortality of the Soul 
would be of peculiar importance, no passage is to he found in which the 
doctrine is unequivocaUv laid down. On the contrary, we find it 
stated there (Eth. Me. itl., c. 9), that death is terrible, because it is the 
end of all, and because neither good nor e-vil awaits the dead beyond the 
OT&ve. It is therefore, at best, highly doubtful whether Aristotle held 
the Soul to he personally immortal. On this point, again, he falls far 
behind Plato. If we hold that Aristotle does not teach a personal im- 
mortality, we must accept the view of his teaching taken by the older 
interpreters. 

18. In conclusion, we must add a few words as to Aristotle’s doc- 
trine regarding the seat of the Soul. He is of opinion that the Soiil is 
placed in the heart, for this, he thinks, is the centre of the body, and to 
this all the organs of sense converge. The Soul animates the body by 
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means of the vital ■warmth, which has its source in the heart, and is 
maintained hy the process of breathing. The more intense the animal 
heat in the living being, the more excellent is the Soul by which it is 
animated. Death is the extinction of this animal heat. 


Ethics axd Politic.\l Philosophy. 

§37. 

1. In his Ethics, Aristotle distinguishes between the two parts of the 

Soul — ^the rational part and the irrational — of which, however, the latter 
participates in the former. The rational jDart is the Reason (Siovota); 
the irrational the Appetitive Faculty (op^tig). He farther distinguishes 
the Speculative from Practical Reason ; the former is concerned with 
truth in itself and for its own sake ; the object and end of the latter is 
the guidance of human actions. He also distinguishes between 
(SovXvoriQ and The jSouXtjcrtc is directed towards the (essen- 

tial) end. In this respect man is not free ; the end, which is one "with 
the good, is necessarily desired by man, for the reason that man cannot 
strive for anything but the good. The irpompiaig, on the other hand, 
is concerned with the means to the end. With regard to the means of 
attaining the end man is free ; between the several means he can exer- 
cise a choice. In the rpoaipeaig, or Election, the two faculties, the 
Siavoia and ope^ig always co-operate with one another ; the former exer- 
cises consideration and deliberation, the latter the act of choice. There 
are thus two causes, under the influence of which an act may cease to be 
free — ^l^orance and Violence. 

2. The goods which are the object of desire Aristotle di-\*ides into 
three classes — ^the morally good, the useful, and the agreeable (koXov, 
<rvfi<^ipov Ka\ ijSu), according as a good is desirable for its own sake, or 
merely for sake of another good, or lastly for sake of pleasure. He 
further distinguishes between goods of the soul, goods of the body, and 
external goods, according as they benefit the soul, or the body, or en- 
hance our external condition. Lastly, he distin^shes between the 
highest good and subordinate goods, understanding by the highest 
good that which is desired for its own sake, and for sake of which all 
other things are desired, and by subordinate goods all those which are 
desired as means to the attainment of the highest. 

3. These preliminary notions being defined, Aristotle sets hmiself to 
determine wherein the highest good consists. He observes, at the out- 
set, that he does not, like Plato, understand by this term that good 
which is absolutely the highest, but only the good, which relatively to 
mcm, is the highest ; that good, to wit, which it is possible for man to 
reach by his efiorts in this life. How it is evident that the highest 
good, in this sense of the word, is happiness [evdatpovia], for experience 
teaches us that in all that we do, and leave undone, we are ever striving 
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to attain tHs object. But in a discussion of this question, the important 
point is to d-e^e happiness, to determine TThat is involved in this 
notion — ^What is the nature of happiness ? 

4. The teaching of Aristotle on this question is directed to show that 
the happiness of man does not consist in mere passive enjoyment — ^for 
this the brute possesses — ^but rather in action (Ivipyeia), and in action of 
that kind which is peculiar to man, as contrasted with other living 
beings — intellectual action. It is not, how^ever, intellectual action of 
any kind whatever which constitutes happiness, but only virtuous action, 
that action which springs from virtue, and is in accordance with its 
laws (Eth. Nic. X. c. 6), for this alone is appropriate to the nature of 
man. It follows that the highest happiness corresponds to the highest 
■\’irtue. Though happiness does not consist in pleasure, but in virtuous 
action, we are not to conclude that pleasure is altogether excluded from 
happiness. Virtuous action gives rise to the highest form of pleasure, 
and to the keenest enjoyment. We must, therefore, include pleasure in 
our concept of happiness, in so far as it is a result of virtuous action, 
and is thus, in a certain sense, the ultimate complement of our notion 
of hapjjiness. 

5. This analysis of the notion of happiness indicates only the essen- 
tial elements of the concept; happiness, to be complete, requires further : 

(a) That it be enjoyed not merely for a short time, but through a life*time, which 
sliall leach at least the average length ; “ one swallow does not make a summei*,” neither 
does the bliss of one day make happmess. 

(&) That man shall be provided uith the goods of the body, and with external 
goods ; for it can hardly be said of a man whom fortune has entirely deserted, and who 
is the victun of bodily pain, that he is tinily happy. 

(c) Lastly, that man shall have friends ; for intercoui’se with friends effectually en- 
courages and promotes virtuous action, and thus leads to a happy life. 

6. Since bappiuess consists in virtuous action, it is evident that 
virtue is a necessary means to attainment. We are thus led to seek a 
definition of the notion of virtue. Virtue, says Aristotle, may be 
defined as a habit {haliius, tXiQ), by which man exercises the proper 
functions of his nature with ease, with promptuess, and with steadfact- 
ness. It follows that virtue cannot be learned, but must be acquired by 
practice. Virtue is not one ; there are as many kinds of virtue as there 
are different ends to which the rational activity of man can be directed. 

7. In classifying the virtues, Aristotle bases his classification on the 
distinction already indicated between the rational part of the soul and 
that part which is irrational, though participating m reason. He distin- 
guishes two kinds of virtue— the ethical and the dianoetical ; the former 
belong to the appetitive faculty (Specie), the part of the soul which is 
itsdf irrational, though participating in reason ; the latter belongs to 
the rational part of the soul. 

8- The ethical virtues are, in part, concerned with the irdd^, Passions, 
or sensuous affections, in so far as these are governed and guided by 
reason ; in part they have to do immediately with external action, in so 
far as it is controlled by reason. It is characteristic of all ethical vir- 
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tues that they maintain a just mean betTreen two opposing -vices, one of 
which denotes excess (vTepjSoX^j), the other defect {iXksnpig). This just 
mean is that which each man fixes for himself by rational deliberation 
(medium rationis). It is only in the case of Justice that the medium 
rationis (the mean of reason) is the medium rei (the objectire mean.) 

. 9. According to Aristotle, the ethical virtues can be reduced to the 
following cardinal virtues : Fortitude {avBpua) maintains the mean be- 
tween fear and rashness (jwo-ortjc irspl ^oBovg kuX Bappri ) ; Temperance 
(vbxjtpotrivri) guards the mean between pleasures and pains (ueadrijc 
irepl ijSovac Kai \{nrag), but refers to pleasure rather than to pain, and 
chiefly to ihose pleasures which are lowest in kind, and which are com- 
mon to men and to brutes ; Liberality {sXevdepioTrig) and Magniflcence 
(psyakoTTpfirm) preserve the mean in giving and recei-ving {piaori]^ 
irspl Sdfftv KOI Xv^iv), avoiding the extremes of prodigality and niggard- 
liness. Liberality is concerned with small values, magnificence with 
great. Highmindedness and Ambition {peYaXo^pvxia koi ^iXonpla) ob- 
serve the proper mean in matters respecting honour and dishonour 
(fiearoTtjg wepl up^v koI anpiav ) ; Mildness preserves the proper mean in 
•me seeking of revenge {psaovug vepl ojoy/jv) j Truthfulness, Eeadiness 
in social intercourse, and Friendliness {aAriBua, dTparriXtia, tpiXia) pre- 
serve the mean in the use of words and actions in society (ptaortjrsg 
Tspl Xoyojv jcal irpa^£<av Koivijjvtav). The first of these three virtues re- 
gards veracity (aXriBig) in words and actions, the two others are con- 
cerned with Ae agreeable (ySw) — ^the one evrpaTrsXsia having its place in 
social pastimes (iv raig iraioidig), the other fiXia, in all other social re- 
lations (iv rate Kara rov aXXov jStov bpiXlaig). A further viitue is 
Shame. 

10. Hut the most important and the most excellent of the ethical 
•virtues is Justice (SiKaioabvti). In the •widest sense Justice is the prac- 
tice of all the ethical virtues towards our fellow-men, in which sense it 
is equivalent to the observance of law. In a narrower sense, as a special 
■virtue, it is concerned with equality (iaov) in the matter of gain or dis- 
advantage. In this sense it is of two kinds : either it deals with the 
distribution (fv raig SiavopaTg) of honours or possessions among the 
members of a community (justitia distributiva), or it deals with the 
transactions of men inter se Uv roTg (TvvaXXdypa<Tiv). This equalising 
process is partly voluntai^, partly involuntary ; to the first kind belongs 
justice in contracts (justitia commutativa) ; to the second belongs justice 
m inflicting punishment (justitia vindicativa.*) Equity {huima) is 

* “ Distributive Justice (ro Iv rate Sun/onaie SUaiov) rests upon a geometrical pro- 
portion : As the several persons in question are to one another in moral worth [itia), 
so must be that which is allotted •to each. Commutative Justice {rb iv roTg mvaXKd-^ 
pan Siteuov, or r6 tiopBuratbv, 6 yivtrai iv rdic avvaXKdypan sal rote Jicoufftote, Kai ruig 
iKovffloig) is also an equalising principle (tvov), but rests on an arithmeti(»l rather 
than on a geometrical proportion ; for we moral worth of the several persons is not, in 
this case, ^en into consideration, but only the gain secured, or the loss suffered. 
Commutative justice removes the difference between the original possession and the 
diminished (or increased) possesrion which results from loss |or gam), by causiag a gain 
(or loss) equal to the diminution (or the increase). The original condition thus re-estab- 
lished is a mean between the less and the greater, according to arithmetical proportion.” 
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connected vdtli Justice. Rights are of two kinds, natural and positive 
(SIkmov ^vtriKov KOI vojuuco v) . Equity appKes to positive rights established 
by legal enactments, and is an emanation from or complement of legal 

i *ustice to meet the needs of individual cases. The provisions of tiie 
aw must be general and applicable to the normal condition of things ; 
individual cases do not always accord with this common standard ; in 
such cases equity makes good the defects of the law, it prescribes a 
com*se of action conformable to the intention of the law-giver, such a 
course as he would require were he present himself. 

11. The Dianoetic Virtues are of two kinds, those which belong to 
the Practical Reason, and those which belong to the Speculative Reason. 
In the first class are included Art and Practical Wisdom {<f>p6vjiais), 

of which the former regulates the action directed to produce some ex- 
trinsic result (ttouiv) ; the latter fixes the right method in attaining the 
goodness intrinsic to actions in themselves (irparreiv). To the second 
class belong Understanding (voCg), Science (’sirtoTij/itj), and Wisdom 
(<To^ia). Of these Understanding has to do with the knowledge of 
first principles, Science with the demonstration of truth, and Wisdom 
with speculative inquiry into the ultimate causes of all being. 

12. In order of importance these virtues are related to one another 
as the faculties of the Soul to which they respectively belong. Lowest 
in the scale are the ethical virtues. Above these are the viriues of the 
Practical Reason, and highest in order the virtues of the Speculative 
Reason. Among the virtues of the Speculative Reason, Wisdom holds 
the first place. We have seen that happiness consists in virtuous 
action, and that in the highest virtue is found the highest happiness. 
This being so, it is clear that it is not in the active life, in which the 
ethical virtues are exercised, that the highest happiness is attained, but 
in the contemplative life, in which the dianoetic virtues, Understanding, 
Science, and Wisdom, are practised. 

13. From this it follows that it is in pure speculation, Qttapla, that 
the highest degree of happiness is reached. Thought of this kind 
^rings from the highest virtue ; it is furthermore concerned vrith the 
highest object of our knowledge, and thus results in the highest kind of 
pleasure. The happiness which this Betapia brings -with it does not sup- 
pose any busy activitjr, it can be enjoyed in rest and retirement. More- 
over it does not require to be supplemented by external goods so largely 
as the happiness of the active life. By the Bewpta man approaches the 
divinity ; for since the happiness of the gods consists in Bswpla, i.e., the 
knowledge of themselves, man's happiness attained by Beuipia is of the 
divine order. In this condition of happiness man uves, in a certain 
sense, a divine life. Everything that goes to make up the notion of 
supreme happiness is found in mis Bewpta. All men, however, cannot 
attein to it ; the bulk of mankind must content themselves with the 
happiness of the active life. 

14. In the attainment of that happiness which is the end of life, 
the individual man is forced to depend on his fellow-men. Man 
is, of his nature, destined for society. The social bond begins in 
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the femily, and is perfected in the State. It is only in the State that 
man’s moral duty can be adequately fulfilled. This brings us to Aris- 
totle’s political philosophy. 

15. Aristotle teaches that the State is above the indmdual in the 
same sense in yrhich the vhole is above the part, or the end above the 
means. But for this very reason it is only in the State that the indi- 
vidual attains his true vorth, his true importance. The individual 
thing, in so far as it is a member of the whole, has its work and its im- 
portance only in the whole and by the whole ; and the principle holds 
as applied to the individual in his relation to the State. The State is 
its own end ; the individual exists for the State. He whole worth, and 
whole destiny of the individual is attained if he is a good citizen, a 
worthy member of the body politic. (State Absolutism.) 

16. The duties of the individual towards the State, and of the State 
towards the individual, can now be easily determined : 

(a) It is the duty of the individual to make himself a capable and 
useful citizen. The means by which he may attain this end are in- 
dicated by Ethics. Ethical Science is, therefore, a department of Poli- 
tical Philosophy, The happiness which it proposes to man as the object 
of his efforts can be attained only in civil society. It is only the good 
citizen who can be a happy mto. Hence the notion of virtue in general, 
and of civic virtue, are one and the same. 

(&) It is the duty of the State, on the other hand, to lead the citizen 
to that happiness which Ethical Science sets before bim as the object of 
his efforts. It has to take thought for the well-being of all. There is, 
however, only one way of discharging this duty, and that is by edu- 
cating all who belong to the State, so as to make them good and -virtuous 
citizens ; for in virtuous action primarily consists the happiness of men. 
As, however, material goods and the external goods of fortune are re- 
quisite to the perfection of this happiness, the State must, further, pro- 
vide for the external wcU-bcing of its citizens. The question how the 
State must be constituted, and after what manner it must direct its 
action in order to secure the ends here i^eciffed, it is the province of the 
Science of Politics to determine. 

17. In dealing -with the first port of the question — how the State 
should bo constituted in order to secure its end— we must distinguish 
its social from its political constitution. 

(a) In the social constitution, Aristotle does not, like Plato, propose 
the abolition of the family or of private property. Both must be upheld 
and protected in the State. According to Aristotle the family is, of its 
nature, antecedent to the State ; the State, must, therefore, maintain it 
intact. Liberty of marriage should, however, be restricted by law. 
More than this : children of defective bodily formation should not be 
reared, a maximum number of births should be fixed by law, any ex- 
cess beyond this number should be destroyed in embryo. Private pro- 
per^, which, of its nature, is likewise antecedent to t^ State, must also 
be inviolate ; the State, should, however, reserve a certain amount of 
pubHc property for pubhe uses. 
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(i) It is specially worthy of remark, in connection with the social 
philosophy of Aristotle, that he is distinctly an advocate of slavery. 
According to him the individual who is formed for obedience, not for 
intelligence, is by nature destined to be a slave. The slave is merely 
an animated instrument ; a sort of detached portion of the body of his 
master, and has no rights whatever as against his master. He should* 
of course, be treated with humanity, but the master who fails so to treat 
him does him no injustice. 

(c) "With regard to the political constitution of the State, Aristotle 
distinguishes three usual forms of government : Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
and Timocracy (TroXi'-Eta). Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy (in the 
sense of ochlocracy, or as it is sometimes styled, mobocracy), are the re- 
spective corruptions of these forms. Of these corruptions, tyranny is the 
worst, as being the corruption of the form which is the best — ^the 
monarchical. The characteristic difference between the good and the 
bad form of government is found in the end which the governing 
authority pursues ; the good government seeks the common weal, the 
evil seeks private interests. The constitution which embraces elements 
of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, is the most enduring, but in 
particular cases the form of government must conform to particular 
needs. 

18. In reference to the second question — what must be the action of 
the State, in order to attain its end ? — the general good, as far as it 
depends on the action of the State, must be secured by the law and by the 
administration of the law. The law, as the expression of reason, must 
be supreme in the State ; the ruler is merely a living law. A special 
object of the legislator’s attention must be the education of the young. 
The final purpose of all education is, of course, virtue. Things which 
subserve external ends can, however, be subject of iostruction, but only 
in so far as they do not render the learner vulgar {i.p., a pursuer of ex- 
ternal gain for its own sake.) Qraimnar, Gymnastics, Music, and 
Arithmetic are the subjects of an elementary general education. 

19. The political philosophy of Aristotle is an advance on that of 
Plato, inasmuch as it does not push the theory of State Absolutism to 
the length of Socialism. On the other hand, the ethical teaching of 
Aristotle is inferior to that of Plato, for it does not fix any higher end 
to which the moral action of man is to be directed, but confines man’s 
destiny wholly within earthly life, and the sphere of earthly aims. 
There* is no prospect put before him of a higher retribution after 
death. 

20. If, in conclusion, we glance at Aristotle’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of Art, we find that he hmds it to consist in the imitation 

of nature. This imitation “ is not, however, a mere copying of mdi- 
vidual objects in nature, with their manifold defects, it looks rather to 
their essential being, and the perfection to which nature tended in their 
formation, so that while preserving Ukeness, it is the function of Art to 
idealise ; it imitates, but it improves in the imitation.” The purpose 
of Art is threefold— delight and recreation ; the calming, puritying,. 
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and ennobling of iihe affections {KoBaptrig rwv iraOtifiaTwv), and nltiinately 
ethical culture. Tragedy, a special form of Art, is the artistic dramatic 
representation of some incident w^hich escites pity and fear. 


The Chief Peripatetics. 

§38. 

1. The disciples of Aristotle, during the t^ro or three centuries 
following his death, for the most part abandoned metaphysical specu- 
lation, and devoted themselves, some to physical science, and others to 
the popular treatment of Ethics, from the naturalistic standpoint. The 
later Peripatetics, on the other hand, returned again to the genuine 
views of Aristotle, and rendered service chiefly by their interpretation of 
his writings. 

2. Prominent among the older Peripatetics are : 

(ce) Eudemus of Bhodes, and Theophrastus of Lesbos> the latter of whonris said to 
have been appointed by Aristotle himself as his successor, and for thirty-five years 
presided over the Peripatetic School. Eudemus seems to have followed Aristotle with 
fidelity : Thetmhraatus exercised more independence in his teaching. In the details in 
which they diner from Aristotle, it will be observed that Eudemus shows a tendency to 
be theological, Theophrastus to be naturaUatio. In Logic, Eudemus and Theophrastus 
gave fuller development to the doctrine of Problematics Jud^ents and thp SvUogism. 

{b) The chief merit of Theophrastus lies in the extension ne gave to natural science, 
especi^y^ botany (phytology), and in his life-like delineation of human character. 
His chief work: ’Hdocoi is on the latter subject. In metaphysics and 

psychology he shows a disposition to adopt a theory of immanence, in the solution of 
problems to which Aristotle had applied the notion of transcendence. But he remains 
faithful, in the main, to the Aristotelian views. He holds the i/ovc to be the better and 
more divine part of man, and to come from an external source ; he asserts it possesses a 
eeijain separateness in existence (x^picptos), and yet he will have it to be in some way 
or other congenital with man’s nature {trifiL^vroc), It is not clear what is the * precise 
drift of his teaching on this point. The activity of thought he describes as motion 
but not a motion in space. In his ethics he lays special stress on the 
^^Choregia” secured to virtue by the possession of external goods, without which, he 
thinks, happiness is not attainable.* 

Praxiphanes, a pupil of Theophrastus (B.o. 300), gave special attention to the study 
of Grammar. 

(c) Aristoxenus of Tarentum, the Musician,” and Dicsearchus of Messene. The 
former held the soul to be the Harmony of the body. The latter assumes that in- 
dividual substantial souls do not exist, but that a single living sensitive force is difiused 
through all organic beings, which is transiently individualizea in correal forms (Cic. 
Tuac. 1. 10.) He exalts practice over theoij, and holds speculation to be of little 
moment. Phanias, Clearcnus, and Demetrius folbw him. 

Strato of Lampaacus, the "Physicist,” who succeeded Theophrastus in his 
teachingfimctiona about B.o. 288 or 287^ and presided over the school for eighteen 
^rs. He transformed the teaching of Aristotle into a consistent system of Hatui^ism. 
He abandons the Aristotelian notion of a vovq distinct from Matter, and he asserts that 
in eveiything whidh is produced, we have no more than the mere natural effects of 

• Cfr Idjeoien. Peripateticorum Philosophia maratis secundum Stohmm, Wiemar, 1859. In latex 
tiines, Theophrastus rras ixiauenily reproached with havinu approved the mMcfat of the poet : Vitam regit 
f&rtU7ia, non sapieatia: but it would appear that he adxaittedthe principle only in refeienoe to external 
goods. Theophrastus distinotly holds that virtue is to he sought lor its own and that without virtue 
all external goods are worthless (Cio. Tuso, 5, 0; De I, IS). A sUght departure from moml virtue, 
Theophrastus would permit, and even enjoin, when it is necessary to aid a InezLa, to avoid some great evil, 
or attain some importaiLt good. 

1ft 
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gravity and motion. Nature is merely the comprehensive concept of the divme povrers, 
which work unconsciou^y in the physical world. There is no difiference between Per- 
ception and THhought $ the seat of Thought is in the head) between the eyebrows^; there 
the (mateiial) traces {hroitovij) oTthe images of perception persist— to revive again when 
memory is exercised. 

A line of speculation seems to have been followed by Plato’s successors 
Lyco, his pupil, Aristo, CritolauB, Diodorus, Staseas, and Cratippus. 

3. The most remarkable of the later Peripatetics are : 

(a) Andronicus of Rhodes, the editor of the writing of Aristotle (b.O. 70) ; Boethua 
of Sidon (about the time of Julius Csesar) ; Nicolas of Damascus (under August and 
Tiberius). These writers rendered important service in promoting tiie study of Aristotle’s 
writings, and hoping to make them understood. Andnmicus, in his exposition ^of 
Aristotle’s teaching, began with Logic. His pupil, Boethus, was ^ opinion that Physics 
is the science whiw first presents its^ to us, which is more intelligiole to us, and with 
which, therefore, philosophy should begin. The foUowers of these philosophers incdude 
Alexander of Nero’s tutor (A.l>. w ) ; Adrastus of AphrocliBia8(A.D. 100) ; Aspoaios 
(aj). 150), and Herminus. 

(h) AristocleB of Messene, and his pupil Alexander of Aphrodimas, the “ Exegete ’’ 
(aj>. 200). In Aristodes we find a tendency to StoiciBm-~-aa edecticismi which prepared 
the way for the fusion of the chief pMosopnical systems in Neo-Platonisi^ Alexander 
of Aphiradisias, was Ihe most famous of the inteipreters of Aristotle ; he is the Ekegete 
ear’ iSoxijv. He distinguishes in man a vovc vXu:5c, a vov; 7rou;rue^, and a voti£ ivlier^roc 
or voSc Kaff but identifies the vovg votqriKde with toe (lodhead, as already 
indicated. 

(c) From toe Neo-Platonist school came also some distinguished interpretoi'S of 
Aristotle, e.g.. Porphyry (in toe third centmy); Philoponus and Simplicius (sixth 
century.) 

The celebrated physician, Galenas (bom about A n. 131), may be included amongst 
the interpreters of Aristotle. He was indeed an Eclectic, but bis views arc, on the 
whole, in accord with the Peripatetic teaching. We shall, however, have to notice him 
again when we speak of the Eclectics. 


THIRD PERIOD. 

Decay of Greek PniLosoPHy. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


1. The goHen age of Gre^ Philosophy closes with Aristotle. Tho 
ireedom of Greece was lost in the battle of Ohseronea (b.c. 338). Tho 
military power which rose on the northern frontier of the Peninsula, laid 
its iron nand upon the free land of Greece, and stifled the life which 
had hitherto pulsated within it. It was in vain that ^e great orator, 
Demosthenes, a ^^particulaiist’’ in the be^ sense of the term, strove to 
rouse the Greeks by his potent eloquence to watchfulness and to union 
against the danger. Philip of Ma^on was able to paralyse his ofEorts. 
He was able to form in Greece itsdf a party wmch withstood the 
efiorts of the great Demosthenes, dissolved the bonds of union among 
the Greeks, and so prepared the way for the final blow at 
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The party of Aeschmes triumphed over the patriotism of Demosthenes, 
and made Ghreece a prey to the Northern State. 

2. The loss of liberty and independence was followed by its natural 
result — ^the torpor of the creative powers of the Q-reek mind. Under a 
military tyranny Art and Science cannot flourish. This was signally 
^empHfl^ in the philosophy of Greece. The Greek mind, held in 
thrall by the Macedonian power, could no longer attempt an indepen< 
dent solution of speculative problems. It contented itself with returning 
upon the results attained by earlier thinkers, and reproducing these in 
new guise for philosophic study. In executing this task the philoso- 
phers of this period were not so much guided by love of pure specula- 
tion as by practical aims. To discover the conditions and methods by 
which the individual may reach happiness here below, was the chief 
end they proposed to themselves. The theoretic elements which .the 
philosophers of this period adopted from earlier systems were utilised 
chiefly to establish and to justny the practical doctrines regarding sub- 
jective happiness on earth, which the several philosophers professed, 
toie lofty mystical flights of Plato, the preference for the Qeiopla over 
practical philosophy, which we obseiwe in Aristotle, are not to be found 
in this period ; the Greek mind was no longer capable of this elevation 
of thought. 

3. we cannot be surprised to And that the sum of truth contained 
in the systems of Greek Philosophy subsequently to the tune of Aristotle 
is reduced to a small compass, and to observe that the ideal or super- 
sensuous element finds no place in the philosophy of this period, ^e 
lofty speculative ideas of Plato and the sharply-deflned metaphysical 
conceptions of Aristotle are succeeded by the realistic pantheism of the 
Stoics and the dull materiahsm of the Epicureans. Plato’s mystical 
view of the nature of knowledge and Aristotle’s well-marked distinction 
between intellectual and sensuous cognition disappear, and we have 
instead Empiricism and Sensualism. Virtue is no longer connected 
with a higher spiritual destiny of man, as in the Platonic system ; it is 
either made its own end, as in the system of the Stoics, or regarded 
merely as a means to pleasure, as in the view of the Epicureans. The 
primitive philosophical notions, beyond which the Socratic systems had 
advanced, were again brought into prominence, and thus a retrograde 
movement began, which must be described as a decline of philosophy. 
In due course the scepticism which this rdaxation of the earnest philo- 
sophical spirit was sure to call forth, made its appearance, and its wasting 
action utterly destroyed the diminished sum of truth still remaining. 
This scepticism was the expression of the utter impotence of the philo- 
sophical spirit, the death of philosophy, the quagmire in which the 
current of Greek philosophy was lost. 

4. The old spirit of Greek independence and liberty seemed to revive 
for a time in Sparta when Gleomenes restored the constitution of 
Lycurgus, and again in the .Stolian and Aohaian Leagues, under 
Aratus and Fhilopoemen (b.c. 210). But soon another military power— 
that of the Eomans, took the place of Macedon. By the fall of Oorinth 
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(b.c. 145) Greece became subject to Borne, and reduced to the con- 
ation of a Homan province. A consequence of its subjugation Tvas ^at 
the language, literature, and refinement of Greece were introduced into 
Borne. At an earlier period (b.c. 155), three Greek phBosopnera, 
Critolaus (a Peripatetic), Cameades (an Academic), and Diogenes (a 
Stoic), had visited Borne as ambassadors of Athens, and had taken 
advantage of their visit to recommend by their discourses the philcK 
sophy and science of Greece to the Boman youth. After the conquest 
of G^reece, this kind of intercourse between (Greeks and Bomans was 
more actively carried on. But no higher development of philosophical 
speculation was attained by the Greeks, nor did the leaven of Greek 
civilization introduced at Borne give rise to an original Boman phi- 
losophy. 

.6. The Romans were a people of a practical turn, devoted to practical 
political aims, and took little pleasure in philosophical speculations. 
Such mental occupations they held to be useless, aimless, and undig- 
nified. The concerns of his country, the promoting of its prosperity at 
home and of its glory and power abroad, were the only objects which 
the Roman thought worthy of his efforts. Moreover, he had an interest 
iu preserving Roman principles and Roman morals from the corrupting 
influences of the later philosophy of Greece. His national pride, too, 
disdained to imitate the despised 'O-mmK in their scientific labours. All 
these causes combined to prevent the growth of an independent philo- 
sophy iu Rome. The philosophy of the Romans is merely a more or 
less modified reproduction of the philosophical theories of Greece ; and 
in their choice of systems the Romans confined themselves almost exclu- 
sively to those of fater origin, chiefly to Biose of the Stoics and Epicu- 
reans. The systems of Hato and Aristotle, which involved promund 
and far-reaching speculation, were not to their taste. We find in much 
favour amongst them a certain Eclecticism, which borrowed from the 
different systems what appeared to be most probable in each. 

What is called the philosophy of Rome is merely an offshoot of 
Greek philosophy transplanted to a foreign soil, winch occasionally 
assumes a somewhat peculiar character, but which cannot be regarded 
as a creation of the Roman mind. In the time of the Cassars, Epicurean 
notions affected more and more profoundly the life of the Roman people ; 
but this is to be attributed to the profound moral corruption whidi grew 
and spread abroad under the Empire. 

6. In accordance with the general outlines which we have here 
traced, we proceed to treat first of Stoicism, then of Epicureanism, and 
lastly of Scepticism and Eclecticism. Roman philosophy we shall not 
treat apart ; we shall refer to the several Roman philosophers when 
dealing with the school of Greek philosophy to which they happen to 
belong. Eor since Roman philosop% is no more than an offshoot from 
tiie Greek, it can be rightly treated only in connection with the latter. 
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THE STOICS. 

Zeno, Clbanthes, and Chrysippus. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

HO- 

1. The School of the Stoics was founcleil by Zcuo of Cittium (m Cypnis), a pupil 

of Crates the Cjuiic, of iStilpo the McHarLui, aiitl of the Auiulcinios Xonooiiitcs and 
PolemoD, He lived between ii.c. 350 aiuT uc 258 Zeno ^\(ls the son of ,i inorcliant, aaid 
was himself, for a time, engaged m trade, it is said that ho mjis coiupolled to take up 
his residence in Atheixs m consequence of a shlp^vreck. At Atlieiw lie atkiehed himscEt 
successively to the philosophers named above. Shoitly aftui tlic yeai i*. 3 M», lie foiuulcd 

his own school m tlie aroa voiicihi — a portico adorned with tJio jiaintuigs of^ IVdygnotxifl, 
whence tlie title “Stoic,” bestowed on his school. Ho is said to li.ue taught foi hfty- 
eight yeai’s. The Atlieniaus held him m high osiecni Tlis xM'iiings (oji the St.ih‘, on 
Lite in accordance with Nature, &:c.) have all been lost. Ills ])iiiiils wcio ; Persioiia of 
Cittiiun, Aristo ot Chios, Herillus of Caichedon (O.irthagc), mid, most roiiiai’kablc of all, 
Cleauihes. 

2. Cleantlics of Assus, in Troas, the successor of Zeno in his toaohiiig fimciious, was 
originally a pugilist, and during the period of his instruction by Zcuo ctuncd Ins liveli- 
hood by workuig dining the night, carrying water and kneading dough “It was only 
slowly mid with ditticulfcy tliut he mastered pljiloRO])hie{il tlieories, but when lie Iiad once 
mastered them, ho held them tenaciously, forwlncli reason Zeno eoiupired him tu i\, llard 
slab, on which it is difficult to make an impiossion, hnt which jirescivcs iiidclilily the 
lines traced on it.” Cloanthes has left us a “ Hymn to the Most 1 Tigli Cod.” JJis !dlier 
writings have perished. Splioems of Jiispliorus, Loetlnis, tind Chrysippus iverc Ins 
pupils. 

3. Chrysippus ot >Soli or Tarsus, in Cilicia (iu\ 282-200), w.is the hiiccosrf<u* of 
Cleanthes in his school. By Ins thoroughly systciiiatic devidopment of the dmlaiucs ol 
IStoicism, he described to be reckoned the socoud Joundcr of tlic Slou sc hool. lie was a 
veiy prolihe writer, lie is said to have ivi lituii 500 lines daily, .iml to \i,i\v composed 
750 books. These W'orks contained many (jiiotations fiom other u i iU*r,s, ^pccLilly Iroin 
the iiocts, and contained also niiuiy repetitious and corroeLions (Dioi*. Uiert \'ll, ISO). 
The successors of Clirysippus weic Zeno of 'rarsus and Hiogenes of Babylon- -the Hiiine 
who has been mentioned m connection with tlie embassy to Kcmuo. After those the next 
head of the school was Aiitipater of 1\u*siis, 

Thus much with reference to the “older” Stoics, wdio fouiidod and developed the 
system of the school The “ later” Stoics we sliall have occibsioii to notice hutheron. 
We shall occupy oiu’sclves for tlie present with the doctrines of Stoicism, 

4. The Stoics regarded pliiloHopLy as pniiiavily a practical coiiccra. 
Eegardod in this light, it was for ihoni a striving aJ'toi* virliic, aflci- that 
which is alone worthy of oiir desires, and on whi(i]i fhc wlioh' happiness 
of man is based. In a socondar}’’ sense, it luul a thoovotical charactor. 
Considered fi’om the theoretical point of view, tlay regai'dcd it as 
right insight, depending on a knowledge of things divine and liuman. 
The theoretical aspect was, however, subonlinato to the practical and 
found in the latter its end and puiposo. For right iiisiglit must leacli 
us that Virtue is the highest good, and must show us the way by which 
wo can and must attain to Vii’luc. 

5. These principles being prmised, the Stoics divided philosophy 
into tiree parts : Logic, Physios, and Ethics. Theology is iiicludecl in 
Physics. For this reason Physics would, of itself, take precodeiicc of 
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Ethics. As a matter of fact, however, it is subseryient to the latter. 
The Logic of the Stoics is their theory of tie Xoyot, «.«. of thoughts and 
language i they therefore divide it into iJialectio and Rhetoiic. 
Dialectic includes the Theory of Knowledge, Logic (in the^ Aristotelian 
sense), Grrammar. To Grammatical Science the Stoics rendered 
important services, hut it would he beyond the scope of our present 
work to follow them into thia field of study. We shall confine ourselves 
to an exposition, first, of their Logic and Theory of Ejiowledge ; then, 
of their Physics ; and lastly, of their Ethics. 


Logic and Theory op Kxowxedge of the Stoics. 

§ 41. 

1. The Stoics teach that all intellectual knowledge takes rise in 

sensuous perception. The soul, at first, is like a sheet of blank paper, 
on which representations of things are afterwaids delineated by the 
senses. The beginning of all knowledge is, therefore, the aiaBiimg 
(perception of sense). This, as soon as we are conscious of it, becoinos 
a Representation (ipavTaaia) or mental imago. Duiing the formation of 
this Representation the Soul is purely passive, the Representation is 
like the impression of a seal on wax (ruTruxrig \v for which 

Chrysippus, to modih- the doctrine, substituted inpoloxTig ^vxvi't 
alteration in the Soul). According to this view, the object of itself 
produces its Representation on the subject, and this Ropreseniation 
manifests itself, and ip itself the conrespondmg object, to the subject. 
When we have apprehended an object, the remembrunco of this otjoct 
remains after the object has been removed. A large number of memo- 
ries of this kind constitute experience (ifiirsigla). 

2. In the further progress of the process of thought. Concepts arc 
formed from these Representations. The formation of Concepts is 
effected in two ways, ^me ai’e formed spontancoudy and without con- 
scious co-operation on our part (av«r4r£\v»)rwc). Others are the outcome 
of a deliberate and methodical process of thought. A number of similur 
Representations having been produced within us, there arise, spon- 
taneously and without any reflex thought on our part, ccitnin imivcrNal 
notions, which form a basis for the reflex and methodical formation of 
Concepts. These notions are called by the Stoics TrpoXrppag or Koivat 
ivvoiai- In a second ^tage, the reflex activity of thought is exercised. 
It detects resemblances and analogies, transforms and combines notions, 
and so forms artificially reflex Concepts, called by the Stoics ivvom. For 
the ten categories of Anstotle the Stoics substitute, as ultimate univorHal 
concepts {yiviKwrara), Substance (or Substratum), Essential Quality, 
Accidental State or Condition, and Relation. 

3. Judgment and Inference depend upon Concepts. The Stoics 
added to the theory of inference their doctrine regarding the bypo- 
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ihetical ^llogism — a fonu of reasoning which Aristotle did not specially 
investigate. By inference, say the Stoics, we are able to advance from 
one truth to another, and ilms are in a position to investigate the causes 
of phenomena. In this way Science {hruTTfifm) is created — ^the highest 
form of human knowledge. The right formation both of Concepts and 
^f Judgments and Inferences is regiilated by certain rules, which it is 
the province of Dialectic to lay down. 

4. With regard to the relation subsisting between Concept and 
Being, the Stoics seem to have adopted the view which, in the Middle 
Ages, was known as that of the Nominalists. They combat alike the 
Pktonic and the Aristotelian doctrine of the objective reality of Con> 
cepts; they assert that the Concept is somethmg purely subjective, 
formed by a process of abstraction, to which, however, no real being 
corresponds in the objective order. The individual, as such, is the only 
thing which has real existence ; the universal concept is a purely sub- 
jective product of the process of thought, whether we consider the form 
of the thought, or the thing given in the thought. In this doctrine we 
have distinctly brought before us the purely empirical character of the 
Stoic Theory of Knowledge. For in this theory Concepts axe deprived 
of all relation to the essential being of things, and are thus reduced to 
mere generalized sehsuous perceptions. 

6. The Stoics, in their Theory of Knowledge, occupy themselves 
lar^ly with the question of a criterion of truth. They find this cri- 
terion in the KardXir/'i? (Apprehension). This KaraXiii/^iC is attained 
when the object is represent^ in the mind with such clearness, force, 
and ener^ of conviction, that the truth of the representation cannot be 
denied. In such circumstances, the representation, and in the represen- 
tation the object, is grasped or apprehended (KaraXajuj^apcrat) with 
absolute certainty. A representation thus clear, and thus forcing 
conviction {<^avTa<r(a KaraXriTrrtK^), is necessarily recognised as indubi- 
tably true, while the representation which does not exhibit this clearness 
or carry this force of conviction (^avraata djcaTaXjjTrrof) does not give 
the same certainty, and must, therefore, be regarded only as more or 
less probable. 

6. In accordance with these principles, the Stoics define Knowledge 
as (Stob. Ed. Eth. H. 128) mrakri^ic d(r^aXuc afteraTro)Toc vvo 
Xdyou— certain and indisputable appr^ension % means of a concept, 
and define Science as a system from such apprehensions. According 
to Cicero (Acad. II. 47), Zeno compared Perception to the extension of 
the j^gers. Assent (cn^icarddEtnc) to the hand half-dosed, the Appre- 
hension of the object {narahiiLtg) to the hand fully closed (the fist), and 
Knowledge to the grasping ox the fist by^the other hand, whereby it is 
more strongly and securdy dosed. Knowledge, according to this 
account of the theory, is Karakrppi^ perfected. It is, however, to be 
remarked that on the point here in question the several Stoics differ 
widdy freon one another. 
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Physios op the Stoics. 


I 42. 

1. Empiricists in their logical teaching, the Stoics are realists in 
their views regarding physical nature ; that is to say, they maintain that 
all real being is corporeal, that there is no incorporeal existence. In 
their physics they do no more than largely develop the doctrine of 
Heraclitus that Fire is the ultimate principle of all things, and the 
further doctrine of the perpetual flux of generation and deary. 

2. For the four Ai'isiotelian principles of things the Stoics substitute 

two— TTOiovv and to the active principle and the passive, 

Matter and Force. In order that a thing may come ic exist, there must 
he a Matter, SAi?, out of which the thing is formed, and a Force, which 
communicates to it the form it receives. Matter is, in itself, without 
motion and without form, but capable of receiving any motion and any 
form. Force, on the other hand, is the active, moving, formative pidn- 
ciple. It is inseparably united with Matter. 

3. On these notions are constructed the theological and cosmological 
systems of the Stoics. To explain the origin of the world, twopiinciplcs, 
theythini, must he assumed — ^Matter, out of which the world is foniiod, 
and a formative principle. The latter is Ood. Those two principles, 
(lod and Matter, must not, however, he regarded as suhstautially dilter- 
ent from one another. Grod, being the active force, is suhstuniiully one 
with the passive principle — ^Matter. The relation of God to the world 
is the relation of soul to body. The world is the body of God. This 
pantheistical view, which unites God and the world in one hohig, is ‘ 
resolutely maintained by the Stoics. 

4. But, we may ask, what is the nature of this God, who is the 
active formative force of the nniverso ? To this question the Stoics 
reply ; — 

(a) God, as the EflEcient Cause in the Universe, must Ido conccivod 
as of the nature of Fire or iEther, who under tho form of boat pervades 
the umverse, and thereby gives it actual existence (ro rrvp n^viKov, tho 
creative or forming fire). For experience shows us that being and life 
in nature are depmdent upon internal vital heat. Under this aspect, 
God appears as universal energy in nature (^Oo-te), pervading, aniniutiiig, 
^d vivifying the world ; hence we sometimes And that tho Stoics uso 
interchangeably the notions ** Nature ” and “ God.” 

(b) God, as the formative principle of tho world, is to he rcgai’ded 
as an imiversal comical Heason, which forms tho universe, and cstab 
lishes it in order, in obedience to the inherent law of His iDoing, which 
obliges Him to act according to plan and purpose. That tho divine 
nature must be regarded as a Living Reason, is evident from tho facts • 

(1) That heanly, order, and purpose, prevail throughout tho uni 
verse, and these suppose a reasoning cause ; 
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(2) That certain parts of the universe of things ore possessed of con- 
sciousness, an impossibility, if the imiverse, as a whole, were not con- 
scious ; for the whole, as such, must always be more perfect than any 
of its parts. 

(c) The divine nature is, therefore, to be conceived as a rational, 
artistically wprking Fire, which is at once the Soul and the Eeason of 
t*he universe. As Universal Reason, God contains within HimseU, in the 
rational state, the germs of the objects which constitute the world 
(X 670 C (TwepfianKdQ, “ seminal reason ”) ; these germs receive actuality, 
and become manifest in the individual objects of the real world by the 
action of God as the Soul of the Universe. 

5. After this statement of general principles, the Stoics further dis- 
tinguish two aspects of the divine nature. The Divine Fiio manifests 
itself, on the one hand, os vital heat ; as such it is wholly sunk in ma- 
terial nature ; in another of its manifestations it is, to a certain extent, 
liberated and independent. This nobler portion of the Divine Deing is 
the pure luminous iEther, the proper region of which is the higher parts 
of the universe. This luminous aether is, therefore, the rrycpovtKuv pipoQ, 
or governing part of the Godhead, the Zeus of mythology, the proper 
principle of universal Reason, the highest wisdom, and the supreme law 
of aU things. 

6 . Having thus explained the nature of God— the creative and for- 
mative principle in the universe — the Stoics next describe the process by 
which the universe was formed. The Divine Primal Fire was first con- 
densed into Air and "Water; the Water in part turned into Eai’th, in part 
remained Water, and in part was rarefied into Air, which again returned 
to the state of Fire. The two more condensed elements, Earth and Water, 
are chiefly passive, the two more rarefied. Air and File, arc chietiy active. 
This theory, like that of Heraclitus, involves the unh'erse in a cycle of 
perpetual changes. Ry continual condensation, the elements are over 
coming forth from the Primal Fiio, and by continual rarefactions they 
are returning to it again. The denser elements give rise to individual 
objects, in which the Xdyot awtppuTiKoi attain actual existence. 

7. Ffom the principles here laid down are readily deduced the attri- 
butes which the fcitoics assigned to the world. Considered as forming 
one being : 

(a) The visible, or, as we may say, coiporeal world, is indeed the 
body of God ; but the world, taken in its entirety, is God himself. In 
essential intrinsic nature, it is nothing more than the Being of God, 
evolving itself into a visible world. 

{b) ^e world being, in a certain sense, God rendered concrete, is 
furthermore the best and most excellent world conceivable. All the 
predicates which express the highest perfection, may therefore be attri- 
buted to it. It is rational, wise, provident, and the fulness of beauty. 
How could rational beings form part of it, if it were not rational itself ? 

(c) The world, as a whole, is God ; its parts considered as forming 
subordinate wholes, in which the Divine Force manifests itself, must be 
regarded as subordinate gods. This is more especially true of the Stars 
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aod lilie Elements. By ike aid of this principle ike Stoics endeavour to> 
explain the wkole mymological system. 

8. In its materm aspect, i.e., viewed as it manifests itself to our 
experience, tke world, according to tke Stoics, is a well-ordered unity, 
limited in extent, and spherical in shape. Beyond the world there is 
only an endless vacuum. Time is the range of the world’s motion ; 4 
is without limit in the past, and without limit in the future. Indi- 
vidual ohjects in the universe are all different from one another. No 
two leaves, no two living things, are perfectly alike. 

9. Turning from the consideration of the constitution of the universe- 
as a whole, and directing our attention to the course of its existence, «.o., 
to the succession in time of the events that are accomplished in the 
world, we meet with another notion, to which special prominence is 
given in the system of the Stoics-— the notion of Providence (irpovota.) 
Since God is the Reason of the universe, it follows that the whole series, 
of events accomplished in the world is controlled and guided by the 
Divine Reason. Here we arrive at the notion of a Providence. This 
Reason acts according to plan and purpose, and guides all things with 
intelligence and wisdom. 

10. Owing to their pantheistical conceptions, the Stoics could not 
admit a theory of Providence which would leave room for lihcrtj'^, and 
for the occurrence of merely casual incidents in the world. Their 
notion of Providence led immediately to the notion of Destiny or Fate 
(sl^apiiivrf.)^ They taught that aU things happen from necessity, and 
this necessity, they eDrolamed, rests upon an inexorable Fate.* God 
Himself is not free. He must act according to the necessities of His 
nature ; the same necessity must control the courso of events in tho 
world, for the world is nothing more than tho evolution of tho Divine 
Nature. This necessity is called Fate. To the dominion of Fate all 
things are subject. 

11. It is clear that the Hberty of the human will could not bo rccon- 
cilM with these fatalistic notions. Hence we find that it was poromp- 
torily demed by the older Stoics. Chrysippus, however, endeavoured to 
assert it in a modffied form. ^ He distinguished between a man’s indi- 
vidual acts, and his general inner character, from which those individual 
acts proceed. The general inner character, according to which u man is 
obliged to ^t, is, in eve^ ca^, determined by Fate, and to this extent is 
pre-determined, but in individual actions man doterminos himself, and 
in this sense acts with freedom. 

12. Man must, therefore, be compared to a stone rolling down a 
momtain. The stone, once set in motion, rolls downwards of itself 
without a further imp^e ; so the human will, oneo dctci*miiied by Fate, 
^omplishes the individual acts in which its goncnil character manifests 
itse^ without need of a further impulse from Fate. Tliis is sufficient 
for fe eedc^ If we fancy at times that wo arc acting mth absolute 
freedom, *.e., without any pre-determination whatever, this is because, 

m ceit^ cases, we are not conscious of tho motives which inflnp-nftft 
our will. 
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13. The course of events in the world comes to an end when, after a 
certain |)eriod, the G-odhead absorbs all things into itself. This is 
accomplished % a general conflagration, in which all things perish in 
fire. But after every such catastrophe a new world is again evolved, 
which in all its parts resembles the old — the aU-controUmg IS'ecessity 
not permitting a difference. These successive processes of the destrac- 
tion and renewed creation of the world continue without end. 

14. The human soul is a port of the Beiiy, an emanation from God, 
between whom and the soul there is mutual action and re-action. The 
soul, like God, is of the nature of fire ; it is the warm breath within us ; 
the heart is the centre from which its influence radiates. It is generated 
at the same time as the body. It consists of eight parts — one principal 
part uYCjuovucov fuMQ, to which Eeason belongs, located in. the heart ; 
five Senses; the r acuity of Speech; and the Reproductive Faculty. 
The last-named parts maj be described, in contrast with the first or 
rational part, as the irrational parts of the soul. These ^tend like so 
many pflyps from the central part, and ramify through tteir respective 
organs. 

15. The soul is, of its nature, destructible ; it can, however, survive 
the body. Whether the soul does actually outHve the body, is a point 
on wMch the Stoics are divided. Cleanthes asserted that ^ souls sur- 
vive till the conflagration of the world ; Chrysippus allowed this privi- 
lege only to the souls of the wise. Pansetius (Oic. Iktsc. I. 32), appeojps 
to have denied all immortality to the soul. He would, however, seem 
to have been alone in this opinion. Those who held that all soids eidst 
till the conflagration of the world, taught fuither chat only the souls of 
the wise lived after this life in the condition of pure fire ; the souls of 
fools, they hdd, retained a kind of body after death. 

16. Man is the most perfect product of nature. He stands at the 
top of the scale of naturdi beings ; the gods alone are above him. All 
things else exist for the gods and for man ; man’s destiny is to contem- 
plate and admire the universe. The hmnan race, in conjunction with 
the gods, forms a sort of divine polity, the fundamental law of which is 
that Natural Law which reveals itself on all sides in the world. This 
leads us to the Ethical System of the Stoics. 


Ethical System of the Stoics. 

§43. 

1.^ In accordance with the fundamental principles of their physical 
theories, the Stoics taught that the supreme duty and highest purpose 
of man’s life is “to live according to Nature.” By Nature they did not 
h^ understand the individual nature of man ; they used the term in its 
wide and universal sense. In Nature the eternal and divine law mani- 
fests itself, and as this law is the measure to which all things in the 
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imiverse must conform in their action, it is the standard to 'which 
human action must conform, the standard according to which Tna.T> must 
live if he would fulfil the purpose of his existence. The expression, 
« to live according to Nature ” (ofioSoyovfxivwe ry tnv) means no 
more than the accord of man’s conduct with the sovereign law of Nature, 
or the accord of man’s "will with the Di'vine Will. The fundamental 
law of human conduct may therefore be expressed in the formula: 
“ Thou shalt Kve according to Nature, ie., according to the Divine Law 
which manifests itself in Nature.” 

2. The highest purpose of human life is not, then, to he found in 
Ssiopia (contemplation), but in action, and in that action which is 
according to Nature. Virtue consists in thus living according to Nature. 
The man who acts in accordance •with right understanding is the only 
man who acts virtuously, and the man who acts according to the natural 
law, as m ani f ested to reason, is the only man who follows right ■under- 
standing. We have found it to be the ultimate destiny of man that ho 
should live according to Nature ; we may now substitute the nation of 
Virtue in the formula, and say that to stuve after virtue, or to bo vir- 
tuous, is the highest duty of man. 

3. If Virtue is the ultunate destiny of man, it follows that Virtue is 
to he sought not for s^e of auji;hmg a|)art from itself, but for its own 
sake only. Virtue is its own end. If it wore directed to a bigbor pur- 
pqse, it would, by the fact, cease to be tbc ultimate destiny and Ibo 
highest purpose of humau life. Man must bo virtuous for Virtue’s sake. 

4. We must not, then, make Pleasure or HolF-gratitioation the end of 
our actions. Pleasure is merely an accessory of our action — ^not tlio end 
after which we must strive. The instinctive impulse of luituro is not 
directed 'to gratification or pleasure as to its end, but to sclf-prcscrvation, 
to integrity and health of body, to true knowledge and science, &o. ; in 
all those c^s pleasure accompj^es the satisfaction of nature’s ten- 
dency, but is not the end at v^ch nature aims. Much more should 
this be tbo case when there is question of a rational action. Virtue is 
here the only end. 

5. This being so, it follows fui’thcr that Virtue is the supremo good 
of man, as well as his highest end. The supremo good must bo that 
good which is sought p'urcly for its own sake, which cannot serve as a 
moans for the obtaining of something else. From what wo have said, 
it is manifest that Virtoo is an ultimate good of this kind, for it is essen- 
tially its own end. Virtue is, then, the highest good of uian, and the 
true and highest hapjpiness of man can only bo found in Virtue. 

6. More than this ; Virtue is not only the highest good, it is the 
only true good of man. There is, in fact, only one good, the kuUv, Le., 
that go(ri which is desirable for its own sake, not for sak(j of tho advan- 
tage which It confers, and this good is Virtue, and Virtue only. Evory- 
thmg other than Virtue which men rcgaid as good, is 'inordy an 
a&a^opov— something indifferent, not a good in tiio proper sense of tho 
term. Such things cannot contribute to happiness. Virtue alone is tho 
measure of happiness. 
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7. We must, iowever, make a distinction between yarious kinds of 
indifferent objects. Some are to be preferred (irponyiiiva), others not 
to be preferred (aira^portyidva ) ; others again not worthy of prefer- 
ence or rejection, indinerent in the strictest sense of the word. There 
are, therefore, ce:rtain things of value (a^lav I^ovra), and certain things 
of no value, and worthy rather of contempt (ava^lav tx^vra), and lastly, 
things that are not of the one class or the other. Things in the 
first of these categories are to be preferred, thii^s in the second to be 
rejected, things in the third are absolutely indifferent. 

8. ^e zporrypiva accord with the natural desires of man, and can, 
therefore, be the aim of his efforts ; but they do not contribute to real 
happiness, and must, therefore, be included in the category of things 
indifferent. On the other hand, the aTrovpoif^pha have no power to dis- 
turb or diTniniab the happiness of the virtuous man. This, with greater 
reason, is true of things which are absolutely indifferent. The trae and 
highest good is, therefore. Virtue. Virtue mone is not subject to abuse ; 
everything besides can be abused. 

9. Virtue is essentially one. If a distinction is drawn between 
virtues, the difference is a difference of relation — ^that is, it is a question 
of one and the same virtue manifesting itself in different ways. In this 
sense we may distinguish between cardinal and secondary or derivative 
virtues. In the first class are mduded Prudence or Practical Wisdom 
(6p6vn<rig), Courage, Tem^ance, and Justice. In their definition of 
these several virtues the Stoics follow the teaching of Aristotle. In 
the second category are included Magnanimity, Oontiuence, Patience, 
Diligence, DeliWation. All these virtues depend upon right under- 
standin^and can, therefore, be communicated by teaching. 

10. The principles here established as to the nature of Virtue lead 
to the following conclusions : 

(a) The peison -nrho possesses one virtue possesses all; for virtue being essentially 
one, each single virtue includes in itself all the others. 

(&) There is no difference of degree in virtue, i.e., virtue cannot be attained iu a 
higher or lower degree. The nature of virtue does not admit of a Toore and a less. A 
man cannot lire accordn^ to nature in a greater or less degree — and the essence of virtue 
consists in living thus. Ine good actions of virtuous men ere, therefore, all equally good ; 
in the goodness of actions more and leas are not admissible. 

11. The opposite of Virtue is Vice. A man is vicious who lives not 
in harmony with the law of nature, but at variance with it. What is 
true of virtue is true analogously of vice. 

(a) The man who is stained with one vice is stained with all vices. As a man cannot 
be viztaouB in one respect, without being virtuous in every reqiect, so he cannot be 
wicked in <one respect without being wickw in every remct. 

(b) In the same way, there cannot be a distinctum <n degree in vice any more than 
in virtue. A man cannot be wicked in a hi^er or lower degree ; as all virtuous men 
are equally virtuous, so all wicked mmi are equally wicked. And for this reason all 
evil deeds are equally evil (omnia peccata pana), there is not in this matter a more and 
a less. 

12. Furthermore, the Stoios teach that there is no mean between 
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Yirtue and Vice (apsrr) km KCKfo). There is indeed snch a thing as a-i 
approximation to virtue. But the individual who only approaches 
virtue, is still without virtue quite as much as the absolutely wicked. 
A middle state does not exist. Man either possesses yirtue, or does not 
possess it. In the former case he is virtuous, in the latter wicked ; he 
is not, and can never be, neither virtuous nor wicked. 

13. In human actions, considered in themselves, the Stoics disfln- 
guiah between Karopdtofut, or complete fulfilment of duty, and rndqicov, 
or mere right action. A rightful, befitting action is, no doubt, con- 
formable to nature, and is therefore justifiable ; it is not, however, per- 
formed from a purely virtuous motive, but for the attainment of some 
ulterior end to which it leads. An action is the perfect fulfilment of duty 
KuropOtofia, when it is performed purely out of a virtuous disposition, 
and for sake of the good done. The KaropOu/ua alone fulfils the require- 
ments of virtue, for virtue essentially excludes the notion of a fmrther 
end. 

14. I^To act is, in itself, praiseworthy or reprehensible ; all acts, even 
those which are accounted wicked, are good if performed with a right- 
eous, virtuous disposition. T9^ith a contrary disposition every action is 
evil, even though, in outward appearance, it seem good. The vricked 
man ain.s in every action ; the virtuous man in ovciy action is doing 
good. “ Unnatural love, prostitution, violation of tombs, and the like 
deeds, are no longer immoral in themselves ; it is no longer forbidden to 
eat the flesh of men ; the deeds of Oedipus and Jocasta become indifferent 
in character.” The virtuous man, as such, is incapable of wickedness ; 
the wicked man, as such, is incapable of good. 

15. The emotions be they of what kind they may, are aber- 

rations from the right practical judgment as to what is good and evil. 
The principal forms of emotion are Fear and Anxiety, resulting from the 
apprehension of a future or present evil ; Desire and Delectation, which 
result from the apprehension of a future or present good. The emotions 
proceed from a false practical judgment ; they arc not, therefore, in any 
case, iu accordance with nature, and thus they cannot be reconciled 
with virtue. The virtuous man must yield to no emotion or iraOoe, he 
must be raised above them all. 

16. In keeping with these ethical principles is the Ideal of the Sago 
which the Stoics put before us. The true sage is the man who possesses 
virtue. As such he is indifferent to everything except virtue, for he 
understands that other things are not truly and really good. ITc is 
indifferent to pleasures and desires, for he knows that neither any plea- 
sure nor any desire is in accordance with nature and with virtue. He 
is indifferent to all pain, to all fear, and to all anxiety, for ho knows 
that these things cannot trouble the happiness which he possesses in 
virtue. He frees himself from all passions ; and if, in certain cases, he 
cannot help feeling pain or pleasure, he does not pci’mit himself to be 
influenced by these feelings, but remains always unmoved and immov- 
able. In every gratification and success, in every misfortune and 
accident of life, he maintains imperturbable equanimity ; no sickness 
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can trouble this eveimess of mind, no fear can disturb him, no fate, 
however hard, affect h i m-~in a word, he is avadiie (without feeling), 
this curadeia* consists the ideal perfection of the sage. 

17. The sage is thus the really free man, the really rich man, the 
true king and ruler, the true pnest, prophet, and poet; he unites in 
himself all perfection; in intrinsic dignity he is second to no rational 
being, not even to Zeus himself exc^i that he is not, like Zeus, 
immortal. He is a god after his fashion. All that he does is good, he 
cannot lose his virtue. '' Notwithstanding this moral independence, he 
is yet in practical communion with other rational beiugs. He has his 
part in the affairs of the State, and this part is the larger the nearer the 
State approaches the perfection of that one ideal State in which all men 
are embraced. But he exercises towards other men, as towards himself, 
not forbearance, but justice. He is permitted community of wives. He 
is master of his own life, and of his own choice can put an end to it ; 
suicide is allowed him.” 

18. The fool is, in aU respects, the contrary of the sage. We may 
assert of him the contrary of all that we have attributed to the wise 
man. The fool, not possessing virtue, is subject to the influence of every 
emotion and every passion ; he is a slave in the true sense ; a godless 
being, who sins in every action that he performs. Between the sage 
and the fool a chasm intervenes, so wide that we can institute no com- 
parison between them. As there is no middle state between the con- 
dition of virtue and the condition of vice, it follows that aU. men are 
either sages or fools, either perfect in goo^ess ((nrovSatoi) or thoroughly 
wicked [6av\oi). 

19. It must be allowed that the later Stoics abandoned to some ex- 
tent this extravagant exaltation of the wise man, and this exaggerated 
contrast between the condition of the sage and of other men. They 
taught that no individual attains to the ideal state of the wise man, that 
in actual fact the only distinction existing is the distinction between 
the state of fools and the state of those who are advanciug to wisdom 

(irpOK(JTrovr£f). 

20. Such, in brief, is the ethical system of the Stoics. It is notice- 
able that this system, though it denies the very basis of moral life — 
liberty, immortality, &o., — ^increases nevertheless the measure of man^s 
moral obligations exorbitantly. Herein it is unreasonable and un-' 
natural, and leads finally to excesses, with which its first principles are 
in glaring contradiction. The demands made upon the Stoic sage be- 
come wholly unnatural in their extent, and are wholly irreconcilable 
with the needs of practical life. Yet the only ultimate result is that the 
sage proudly exalts himself to an equality with the gods, and looks down 
with contempt on aU men who have not reached the level he has attaiaed; 
that he is permitted every licence, even the most shameful, and that 
■ethical antinomies are made the laws of morals. The principles which 
underlay the system of the Stoics, notably their thoroughly pantheistical 
•doctrme of Necessity, and denial of Immortality, could lead to no more 
-than a caricature of ethical science, and it was in the nature of things 
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that enich a system should at last degenerate into unrestrained im- 
morality. 

21. We have now to notice briefly the “ later ” Stoics, followers of 
the older school, who either maintained its principles inta^, or accepted 
them with some modiflcation. To the later Stoics belong : 

(a) Panstins of Bhodes (s.c. ISO-lll), a pnpil of Diogetnes. He modified somewhaf 
the rigid character of the Stoic teaching (Cic. De Mu. IV., 28)> and gaire it that special 
form irhich secnred it favour among the Bomans. He hiinself won ior the Stoic school 
sndh Boman nobles as Laelins and Scipio. “ He aimed at s less rugged, and a more 
brilliant exposition of the Stoic philosophy; and in his exposition he appealed not only 
to the older Stoics, but also to Plato, Aristotle, Xenoorates, Theophrastus, and Dicaearchus,. 
and by this method pr^ared the way for Eclecticism.” He rejected the astrolo^cal 
soothsaying and divination which had been in favour with the older Stoics, in consequence 
of their fatalistic notions ; he abandoned the doctrine of a conflagration of the world, 
and with Socratio modestgr disclaimed all title to perfect wisdom. His work [irspi rov 
eafi^covroc) is the foundation of Cicero’s work, De OJliens. (Cic. De Off. HI. 2.) 

(h) Posidonius of Apamea, in Syria (B.a 90), held his school at Rhodes, where, 
amongst others, Cicero and Pompey attended his lectures. He was esteemed the most 
learned (n’oXv/taOlirrarof saliirumiitovui&Tarot) of theStoics. HeindmedtoEclecticisiii, 
blended Platonic and AristoteliBn with Stoic doctrines, and delighted m a lofty rhetorical 
style. 

We may further mention: AmUodorus of Athens (b.o. 144); Athenodoros of 
Tarsus, President of the Library of Perganius, and, at a later period, fnend and com* 
panion of Cato the Younger (Uticensis), who strove to confim the Stoic doctiines by the 
example of his own life ; Antipater of Tjrre (b c. 45), a teacher of Cato the Younger ; 
Apollonides, a friend of Cato ; Diodotus {b.ci. 85), one of Cicero’s instructors, later a 
member of his household, and his friend ; and lastly, Athenodoms, the teacher of 
Octavianus Augustus. Cfr. TJeberweg. 

(c) Under the Bomau Empire immorality and corruption were ever on tlie inorcosc. 
The men who set themselves to struggle against the prevailing evils, turned ior the most 
part to Stoicum, seeking from the calmer study of tiiis philosophy consolation and tran- 
quillity of mind, or borrowing from it a haughty virtue to resist the mastoi’s of the State, 
ft thus came to pass that, at this period, the philosophy of the Stoics began to assnmo a 
political character, to render those who professed it objects of suspicion, and even to 
expose them to persecution. The most remarkable amongst the Stoics of tliis period 
are : 

(a) L. Annaeus Seneca, a native of Cordova, in Spain (B.a 3 to A.n. 03), the tutor of 
Nero. He directed his attention to Ethics rather than to Physics, and ho was more con- 
cerned to exhort to the practice of virtue than to inquire into its nature. His views on tlie 
latter point do not differ materially from those of the older Stoics. Of Ins ;ihi lusophioal writ- 
ings the following have been preserved: Qm/itumum NaturcUinm, Libn V] I„ and a number 
of religious and moral treatises ; JDe Provideniia ; Dt Bremtak Fite ; Dt Otk ant Becemt 
SapUntis; JOe Animi Trang^itaie; De Omstantia; De Ira; De ClemtUla; De Bene- 
finis ; and the Epp. ad Lucilivm. He exalted the Stoic Sage above the gods ; for the in- 
, dependence of the Sage, he holds, is the work of his own wiU, and this is not the case with 
the gods. Nevertheless he is profuse in despairing lamentations over the oorruption and 
misery of human hfe, and he makes large concessions indeed to human weakness. The 
same contradiction he exhibited in his private life. In theoiy a gloomy Stoic, looking 
down with contempt on all things human, he was in practice a dainty courtier, by no 
means averse to the pleasures of the table and other like indnlgonces. 

(fi) Following Seneca, we have L. Annseus Comutus (b.o. 20 to a.d. 66), the Satirist 
A. Pereius Plaocus (b.o. 34 to aj). 62) a pupil and friend of Comutus, and C. Musonius 
Bufos of Volsinium, a Stoic whose views corresponded with those of Seneca. Musonius 
Rufus was banished from Rome by Nero at the same time as the other philosophers 
(AJJ. K) ; he WM recalled at a later period, probably by Galba ; ho was exempted from 
the order of banishment issued against the philosophers by Vespasian, and was personally 
acquainted TOth Titos. His pupil, Pollio, composed the airoavmovt{>iiara Movwviov 
(Memoirs of Musonws), from which Stobaeua has probably denvod what he tells us of 

is attributed the maxim; “If thou doest good under 
aiffioulty, the difficulty will pass, but the good will endure ; if thou doost evil with 
pleasure, the pleasure will pass, hut the evil will endure.” 
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that such ft systom should at last degeuorate into unrestrained im- 
morality. 

21. We have now to notice briefly the “ later ’* Stoics, followers of 
the older school, who either maintained its principles inta^, or accepted 
^:TiATn 'vrith some modification. To the later Stoics hdong : 

(a) Panietius of Rhodes (b.o. ISO-Ill), a pnpfl of Diogenes. He modified somewhaf 
the rigid character of the Stoic teaching (Cic. De Mn. 17., 28), and gave it that special 
form which secured it favour among the Romans. He hunsdf won ior the Stoic school 
such Roman nobles as La^ns and Scipio. “ He aimed at s less rugged, and a more 
brilliant exposition of the Stoic philosophy; and in his exwsition he appealed not only 
to the older Stoics, but also to Plato, Anstotle, Xenocrates, Theophrastus, and Dicaearchus,. 
and by this method prepared the way for Eolectiaism.” He rejected the astrological 
soothsaying and divination which had been in favour with the older Stoics, in consequence 
of their fatalistic notions ; he abandoned the doctrine of a conflagration of the world, 
and with Socratic modesty disclaimed all title to perfect wisdom. His work (rtpl rov 
KoByKovroc) is the foundation of Cicero’s work, De Offims. (Cic. De Off. III. 2.) 

(h) Posidonius of Apamea, in Syria (b.o. 90), held his school at Rhodes, where, 
amongst othera, Cicero and Pompey attended his lectures. He esteemed the most 
learned (iroXv/iaOlcrarof koI itrorrq/tovicwraroc) of the Stoics. He inclined to Eclecricisiii , 
blended [Atonic and Aristotelian with Stoio doctrines, and delighted m a lofty rhetorical 
style. 

We may further mention: Awllodoras of Athens (b.o. 144); Athenodoms of 
Tarsus, President of the Library of Perganius, and, at a later period, fnend and com- 
panion of Cato the Younger (Utioensis), who strove to confirm the Stoic doctiinira by tlie 
example of his own life ; Aniapater of Tyre (B a 45), a teaclier of Cato the Younger ; 
Apollonides, a friend of Cato ; Diodotns (b.o. 85), one of Cicero’s instructova, later a 
member of his household, and bis friend; and lastly, Athenodoms, the teacher of 
Octavianus Augustus. C/r. Ueberweg. 

(c) Under the Roman Empire immorality and conniption were ever on the increase. 
The men who set themselves to stmggle against the prevailing evils, turned lor the most 
part to Stoicism, seeking from the calmer study of this philosophy consolation and tran- 
qaiUily of mind, or borrowing from it a haughty virtue to resist the msstoiB of the State. 
It thus came to pass that, at this period, the philosophy of the Stoics began to assume a 
political character, to render those who professed it objects of suspicion, and even to 
expose them to persecution. The most remarkable amongst the Stoics of tliis period 
are : 

(a) L. Annsens Seneca, a native of Cordova, in Spain (B.a 3 to a.s. 6.3), the tutor of 
Nero. He directed his attention to Ethics rather than to Physics, and ho was more con* 
cemed to exhort to the practice of virtue than to inquire into its nature. His views on tlie 
ktter point do not differ materiallyfrom those of the older Stoics. Of Ins iihi lusophioal writ- 
ings the following have been preserved: Qtupfitiomm Natmaiium, Libri V] I., and a number 
of reli^ous and moral treawes : De PtividenUa ; De Brevitate Vttfe ; De Utio anf, Becemt 
Sapientis ; De Anmi Trang^iUitate ; De OonstaiUia ; De Ira ; De CUmeiUia ; De Bene- 
fieiia ; and the Epp. oA LuciHum. He exalted the Stoic S^e above the gods ; for the in- 
dependence of the Sage, he holds, is the work of his own wiU, and this is not the case with 
the gods. Nevertheless he is profuse in despairing lamentations over the corruption and 
misery of human life, and he makes large concessions indeed to human weakness. 
same contradiction he exhibited in his private life. In theory a gloomy Stoic, looking 
down with contempt on all things human, he was in practice a dainty conrtier, by ito 
means averse to the pleasures of the table and other like indulgences. 

(p) Following Seneca, we have L. Annsens Coniutus (B.a. 20 to a.d. 6G), the Satirist 
A. Persins Flaocus (b.o. 34 to A.i>. 62) a pupil and friend of Comutus, and C. MusoniuB 
Rufus of Volsininm, a Stoio whose views corresponded with those of Senoca. Musonins 
Rufus was bsmished from Rome by Nero at the same ti^o os the other philosophurs 
(aj>. 65) ; he was recalled at a later period, j^robably by Galba ; ho was exempted from 
the order of banishment issued a^unst the philosophers by Vespasian, and was personally 
aemudnted with Titus. His pu]^, Pollio, composed the &vopvr)povti>pnra Mowuviov 
(M^oirs of Musonins), from wmen Stohaeus has probably denvod what he tells us of 
the life of Musonius. To him is attributed the marfm ; under 

difScolty, the difSioiilty will pass, but the good will endure ; if thou doest evil with 
pleasure, the pleasure will pass, but the evil will endure.” 
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liave composed, in aU, 300 volTimes. Diogenes Laertius gires a list of his 
works (S: 27.) Of these a few fragments, coUected Orelli (Leipzig, 

1868) remain. i -j 

3. Epicurus philosophy, considered from its practical side, as 

“the art of securing a happy life.” It follows that philosophy, con- 
sidered in its theoretical aspect, must also be directed to this end.^ Tlje 
scope of theoretical philosophy is to procime that understanding^ of 
things which will enable man no secure for himself a happy life. Epi- 
curus divides philosophy into Canonic (Logic), Physics, an d Ethics. 
Canonic is subservient to Physics, and Physics to Ethics. ^ "Wq shall 
treat the philosophy of Epicurus in the order indicated in this division. 


Cahohic of Epicurus. 


§44. 

1. Canonic lays down the laws (canons) according to which know- 
ledge is acquired, and assigns the criteria of truth. This science, then, 
holds in the Epicurean system the place assigned in other philosoplucs 
to Logic and the Theory of Knowl^ge. Eiricums rejected Diiileeiic in 
the strict sense. His Canonic, too, is restricted to a very lowiiriuciplcN, 
which he holds to be enough for the attainment of tnith. 

2. In his theory of human cognition, Epiemns is thorouglily sonsnal- 
istic. Sensuous perception is product by coitiuu inaterial inniges 
(clSwAa) detached from corporeal objects {airoppoa!), and jicTKitraiing llie 
channels of the senses. Ihese images arc detaubod from the oiilor sur- 
faces of bodies, and make their way through the intoiToiriiig air t<» oiir 
eye ; thdy pass in through the eye, and so occasion J*crcc‘ptiim (n1tv0iii<Ti<j). 

3. But it is not Perception alone which depends on Hk'so niiderial 
images; they, furthermore, give rise to Thought in the inulershnidiiig. 
These images penetrate through the senses to the uiiclorsfiiniling, aiid 
excite in it the thought corresponding to their nature. hJot only iu’e 
our perceptions effected by means of these inuigi's, it is by them also 
that we think (Cio. De Fin., I. 6.) What wo call our l'a<Milly < 1 ! 
thought is passively recipient of Ihoso images, quite ns niueli as our 
faculty of perception. This theory, it will bo observed, is wholly s<‘n- 
sualistic. 

4. Out of the individual perceptions there arises gradually in tb<' 
understandings a persistent universal thought-image, due to our mi’iiioiy 
of several siinilar perceptions of cxtonial things. It etnnes info «*oii‘- 
sciousness at the mention of the word by which the ol>je<d. in <)aeNl ion is 
designated. These universal tliought-images (or, better, re|KVM'n(ati\«* 
imges) are the so-called irpoXt/^ac* Tlio vpiktitpic, in tlie Kfuemvan 
iheoij, is no more than that one common image, mulor whieli llu‘ 
imagination subsumes a number of similar porceplious. This uolion is 
m hoping with the general sensualistio character of t-ho JCnionremi 
teaching. 
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5. The cuaBriffig and vp^inpig form the basis of the vrrSXiifiptg or 
Judgment. In a judgment something is always assumed ; a iudgment, 
therefore, always expresses an opinion (S6^a), hence the vnArfipig and 
Bo^a are identical with one another. But an opinion of this kind may 
be either true or false. The question then arises : "^at is the criterion 
]j>y which we distinguish the true from the false ? 

6. Epicurus holds that the criterion of first importance is the 
atordijfftc, or immediate perception. Perception, as such, is always true. 
There is nothing which can disprove a perception. For neither other 
perceptions, nor reason, which has its rise in perception, have any higher 
authority. It follows that the only opinion to be esteemed true, is that 
opinion which is corroborated by the testimony of the senses, or at least 
not disproved bv them, and that those opinions are to be held false, 
against which the senses give testimony. Second in order, as a criterion 
of tniih, is the TpoXwjfiQ- This is to be regarded as a criterion of truth, 
for tho reason that it is a product of sensuous perception. What has a 
common image of this land as evidence in its favour is true. What has 
evidence of this kind against it is false. In the category of criteria we 
must also include the feelings (Tradvi). The feelings of pleasure and of 
pain are tho criteriu of practical action, *.e., they indicate what is to be 
sought and what to be avoided. 

7. It may be objected that all perc^tions are not true ; for instance, 
a tower in t^e distance appears to us roxmd and small, while, m reality, it 
is angular and large. To this Epicurus replies, that in our perceptions 
we, strictly spealdng, perceive not the objects themselves, but the ma- 
terial images that are detached from them. An image of this sort, in 
its passage through tho air, may lose its first outliaes and dimensions, 
and this actually takes place in the case of the tower referred to. As it 
penetrates our senses in this altered form, our perception exactly cor- 
rcsjmds to the image, and is therefore true. The fmso opinion arises 
from the circumstance that wo do not restrict our judgment to the 
inuigo, 1ml extend it to the object. 

8. Epicurus dispenses himself from stating any theory regarding 
Judgment and Inference ; he considers that artificial definitions, divi- 
sions, and syUogisras cannot take the place of perceptions. 


Epicurean Physics. 

H5. 

1. Til his physical theories, Epicurus is, in the main, at one with 
Democritus. Ho admits no transcendental Divine cause to account for 
llie on'giu and dissolution of things. In Matter he finds the adequate 
cause of all things. Everything that comes into existence has its 
pliysical cause ; there is no need of any higher agent to explam the 
phenol iicutt of our experience. Wo may not, in each case, he able to 
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ftfluign the physical cause '??ith coiuplete certoiu'ty, hut is not a 
reason why we should recur to the notion of a higher Divine Cause. 
This giilft of the Epicurean theory is distinctly Atheistical. 

2. Starting with the generd princrole that nothing is produced 
from nothing, and that no being of any hind can be reduced to nothing, 
Epicurus assumes as the primary principles of thin^ vacuum and atoms. 
We must assume a vacuum, or space ; for the bodies, of whose existence 
sensuous perception assures us, must have being and motion somewhere. 
Atoms, too, we must assume, since bodies are composite, and therefore 
divisible. Continuing the division of the composite mass, wo must at 
last come to parts which are indivisible and unchangeable, unless things 
be said to be reducible to absolute nothing. Those ultimate indivisible 
corpuscles are atoms (arojua). Space and atoms exist from eternity. 

3. These atoms are of d^erent dimensions, but they arc aU, alike, too 
minute to be visible. Size, form, and weight are their only attributes. 
Other q[ualities, such as heat, colour, &c., are produced by the union of 
the atoms. The number of these atoms is infinite. But how are bodies 
formed from these atoms ? To this question Epicurus answers : 

4. The atoms move in space, with a downward vertical movement, 
determined by their weight, all moving with the same velocity. In this 
movement a certain number of atoms deviate from the perpendicular line 
of descent. This deviation brings about collisions with the oilier atoms. 
These collisions sometimes lead to permanent combinationM of the atoms, 
sometimes, by the rebound of the atoms from ono aPothcr, tlioy produce 
upward or lateral movements, which uniting to form rotaioiy motion, 
produce, in turn, new combinations of atoms. In this wise are fomiod 
bodies, which, it will bo seen, are no more than complex {iiriingcmonls 
of atoms.* 

5. The aggregate of the bodies thus formed, unilcd into a. dc'finile 
whole, constitute a world. The number of such worlds is inlinite, for 
the number of atoms is without limit. Tho earth, and tlie stars \ isiblo 
from the earth, form one world. But an infinite number of <d lun* worlds 
also exist. These worlds are involved in a continuous process of fonna,- 
tiou and dissolution. But among the many worlds some are found 
which are possessed of life, and these endure for a longer lime; tlio 
others pass quickly away. 

6. The stars are not animated. Their real size is tho sinne^ as tluMr 
apparent: “for if their (real) magnitude were (apparently) <Iiiiiiiiislied 
by distance, the same diminution should he effected in tluir brillla,ii(‘y, 
which is, evidently, not the case. Animals and men arc pr(Kla(«'<l froin 
the earth; man has boon evolved, by successive stages, friau a lowi'i* 
form.” 

7. The movement of the atoms, and the origin of ili<! world ilierely 
brought about, is, as has been said, a result of mere cbuiice (Tlieojy of 
Oasu^sm). There is, therefore, in nature, neither final cause, nor any 

* The explanation of the collision of the atoms by thoir (loviiiUoii fmiri tlie pri'iM’ii- 
dicnlar line of descent is pecnliar to Epicurus; Democritus (Ioch eoitvii this 
assumption. 
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fijjapfjUvii, or Fate, resulting from a fixed necessity. Chance alone rules 
ever^hing. 

8. The existence of the gods is not to be denied ; for we have a clear 
evidence of their existence in the fact that they frequently appear to 
men in dreams, and leave representative images of themselves [r^oX-ffif/eig) 
behind in the mind. Moreover, since there arc so many finite and 
mortal things in existence, the law of contraries requires that there 
should also exist beings which are eternal and blissful. Men are, how> 
ever, in error when they picture to themselves the gods as supremely 
happy, and nevertheless assign to them the task of governing the world, 
and endow them with human feelings. These things are perfectly 
irreconcilable. It is only the ignoiunco which fails to find an explana- 
tion of natural phenomena in the forces and laws of nature itself which 
has recourse to the gods. The gods inhabit the spaces interposed be- 
tween the stars, and lead there a happy life, not troubling themselves 
about the world, or the concerns of men. The wise man docs not 
reverence them out of fear, but out of jidmiration for their excellence. 
As for their nature : they are compacted of tlio finest atoms. 

9. The human soul is a corporeal substance ; for if it wore incorporeal 
it could neither act on the body, nor be acted on. Moreover, it is in 
contact with the body ; but it is only the coiporoal which can maintain 
contact with the coiporeal. But the soul is a very refined, subtle body, 
composed of very mrauto smooth and rounded atoms, otherwise it could 
not permeate the entii’o body. Besides, if the soul w'ore not so con- 
stituted, the body would lose something of its weight alter death. The 
psychical at oms are of various kinds : some lU’c of the nature of fire, 
others of the nature of air, others of the nature of wind or breath ; 
according to the preponderance of one or the other Iciiid, is the tempera- 
ment of the human individual. 

10. There ai'o, however, in the soul atoms of an nnknown and im- 
named fouilh quality, in virtue of which man is capable of fccHng and 
thought. Those atoms constitute the XoyiKou (rational eloraentj which 
is located in tlio breast, whereas the other atoms foi*m tlie dXoyov, which 
is distiibutod through the whole body, and is the medium through which 
tho mutual action of the XoyiKdv and the body is maiutainod. At death 
the atoms of tho soul arc dispersed ; and since sensation becomes im- 
possible when tho combination of atoms is dissolved, it follows that tho 
immortality of tho soul is a more cliimcra. But W'o have no need of im- 
mortality ,* for when dcatli has come wo uro not prosont, and as long as 
we ore here death has not come, so that death docs not at all affect us. 
“ Toia mficfxi est pm'ilUer.’* Cic. 

11. The WiU is stimulated by tbe images in the mind, hut it is not 
necessarily determined. As there is no elixapfiivri, wo are not controlled 
in our actions by an extrinsic force, our acts arc our own, i.e., we are 
free. "Without mis liberty, praise aud blame would have no meaning. 
Freedom of will is nothing more than chance applied to human actions. 
In the world everything is subject to chance, ».<?., uncontrolled by neces- 
sity. The acts of human beings ore like other things in this respect. 
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Epicurean Ethics. 

§ 46 . 

1. In Hs Ethics, Epicurus follows, in tiie main, the teaching of the 
Cyrenaic school. He holds Self-gratification, Pleasure, to he the Supreme 
Good of man, and Pain to be the Supreme Evil. In proof of this doc- 
trine he appeals to our own consciousness, which informs us that pleasure 
is what man is seeking, and that pain is what he avoids. He deduces 
the same conclusion from the fact that all living things, from the first 
nument of their existence, seek sensuous pleasure, and find enjoyment 
in it, while they strive as far as possible to escape from pain. The 
contrast between this teaching and Stoicism, both in method of argument 
and ultimate conclusion, need hardly be pointed out. 

2. In the detailed^ exposition of this fundamental principle of his 
system, Epicurus distinguishes the Pleasure of Motion (ij Kara kIvuciv 
uSoi'u) and the Pleasure of Best (Koraffrujuanio/ ijSovj / — ^between Yoluptoa 
in Mohi and 8iahiUta8 Voluptatis (Cic. he Fin., II., c. 3). In the first 
division are included all the pleasures which arc accompanied by a 
stimulus of sense ; in the second is signified that coiidition wliich is i’rco 
from all pain or unpleasant feeling. 

3. Epicurus teaches that the highest hapinnoss ciinnot bo ol)taino<l 
^the pleasure of motion. In this view ho is at. variance with tlie 
G^naics, who, as we know, regarded tho pleasure ol’ motion as tlie 
highest good. ^ According to tho opinion of Epienrus, 1.]ie ]iigh('.st hap- 
piness m attained in that condition which is called the “ IMoasunj of 
Best” — ^in freedom from all pain or unpleasant foehiig — in a "wovd, in 
the condition of painlessness [arapa^ia Koi uTroi/m). AVIk'Ii man has 
attained this summit of happiness, he experiences, indeed, a variot.y and 
a suMession of pleasurable feelmgs, but tho measure of his liupj)in(!ss i.s 
not increased thereby. 

4. We have now to inquire how this condition of painlessiu'ss may 
be amyed at. Epicurus, on this point, gives us tho following auswer ; 
“ Pain is the disagreeable feeling experienced under tlie pressure 'of 
some need or some desire ; pain is absent oitlicr when wt* can satisfy 
the needs or desires we have, or when wc have no needs or desires wliieh 
call for satisfaction. We can, therefore, attain to painl(vssne.ss either by 
satefying aU the needs and desires we have, or by resi.ricting <nir needs 
and desires to that measure which it is in our power to satisfy.” 

5. “The first means hero suggested is not pos.siblo l.o man ; firstly, 
because he has not at his disposal tho moans to satisfy till his n<*<‘ds and 
^sircs ; and, secondly and chiefly, because bis needs and desires ai’o, in 
memselves, unlimited and insatiable. Tlicrc is, lliou, nothing left for 
those who would attain to the state of freedom from pain, except to 
rwtmt tlmip needs and desires to that measure wliich it is jHissibio to 
satisfy. Considered from the point of view wc have now roaeln'd, Pain- 
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lessness may be said to be the absence of all needs or desires 'wbich we 
are not in a position to satisfy.” 

6. From this exposition it appears that the highest good of the 
Epicureans is not something wbolfy negative (Painlessness), but that it 
has its positive side also ; for this Painlessness is attained by satisfying 
the desires, that is to say, by positive pleasure. It is true tiiis positive 
factor must be restricted withm certain limits ; i.e., the satisfying of the 
desires must be effected in determined measure, otherwise the state of 
Painlessness cannot be reached. In the light of this conclusion, we 
may state the fundamental law of life, according to the Epicurean 
Philosophy, in the following formula : “ il^strain your needs and desires 
within the measure in whi(m you will be able to satisfy them.” 

7. This principle furnishes an explanation of the further tenets of 
the Epicurean Ethics, such as the following : 

(d) We must diatingaish between those desires which are natural and necessary* 
those which are naturalout not necessary, and those which are neither natural nor neces“ 
sary. Due moderation in the satisfying of our desires demand that we hhould refuse 
satisfaction to the desires of the last class, and restrict ourselves to desires of the firat and 
second kind only. 

(J) There are cases in which pleasure arises from pain, and other cases in which 
pain follows from pleasure* must not, therefore, allow ourselves to be carried 

away by the excitement of present pleasure, nor permit ourselves to he blinded and 
misled by the desire of the moment ; we must renounce pleasure when it would be fol- 
lowed by a creater pain, and accept pain when it would be followed by a greater 
pleasure.*^ Moderation in satisfying our desires requires that we should act thug. 

(c) There is a spiritual pleasure as well os a bodily pleasure, just as there is pain of 
mind as well as pain of body. For the purposes of human life spiritual pleasures are of 
far higher worth than bodily. The body experiences only the pleasure which is actually 
present ; the soul has the gratifying remembrance of its pleasures past, and the enticing 
prospect of pleasure to come. Spintual is, therefore, to be preferred to bodily pleasure. 
Spintual pleasure, however, has its ultimate cause in the pleasures of sense, for it consists 
in the remembrance or anticipation of the pleasures of sense. Epicurus was, therefore, 
warranted by his own theory in saying (Diog. Laert. X. 6) that he had no notion of any 
good apart from the pleasures derivable from taste, hearing, sight, and the gi’atification 
of sexual tendencies. 

^ (d) But he is willing to admit that bodily pain is assuaged by the psychical pleasure 
derivable from pleasant memories and from hope, m the same way that sensuous pleasure 
is dimmished by unpleasant memories and by fear. And thus we again find indicated 

rule already laid down, that the one class of feelings must be moderated by the other, 
in order to secure complete absence of pain. 

8. On these doctrines is based the fundamental law of Epicurean 
Ethics. ^ “ Calculate the pleasure and pain that are so closely linked in 
human Hf e, so that you may procure from your life the gpreatest possible 
sum of pleasure, and the smallest possible amount of pain.” To this end 
Epicurus particularly recommends frugality, the cultivation of simple 
habite, abstinence from costly ^d extravagant enjoyments, or at leairt a 
sparing pai^cipation in them, in order that health may be preseiwed, 
and the relish^ for enjoyment may remain unimpaired. He also specially 
lecomme^ intercourse with mends; friendsjiip, according to Epi- 
curus, being the best means of assuring every pleasure of lifa . 

^ 9. The function which Epicurus assigns to virtue in man’s moral lifo 

18 now apparent. Virtue is not good or praiseworthy in itself, as the 
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Stoics maintained. It is good and estimable merely becau^ it is useful 
in securing tihe happiness of Kfe. It is, therefore, essentially directed 
to pleasure as a means to an end, and it is of importance only in so far 
as ft subserves this purpose. The virtues, acoordmg to the reckoning 
of Epicurus are four in number : Prudence, Temperance, Courage, and 
Justice. ^ 

(a.) Prudence (dpovj/fftc) is the chief of the virtues. It has a theoretical as ■well as a 
practical side. In the fiirt sense, it is that knowledge of the true causes of things widen 
delivers men from foolish fear of tiie gods, and of their judgments, and of death, and which 
thus makes possible a happy life. In the second sense, it enables ns so to regulate oui 
pleasures that one pleasure snail not hinder another, nor any pleasure he so intensified 
that it shall pass into the opposite pain, and it furthermore enables ns to maintain 
our enjoyments at suitable intensity, contrives tliat they shall mutually enhance one 
another, and brin^ within our reach not only the pleasures actually present, hut also 
past pleasures which we remember and future pleasures to which we look forward. 

(o.) To Temperance it belongs to keep our enjoyments ■within due bounds, and to 
exercise self-control in the enjoyment of the sevem pleasures. Courage consists in 
“excluding the disturbing and distressing emotions 'imch Prudence perceives to hu 
unwarrant^ in foregoing pleasure and accepting suffering as often as prudence -waxuH 
ns that this 'will contribute to happiness, and finally in putting an end to life when it 
can afford no more pleasure, but has only ^in in store for us.” 

( 0 .) As regards Justice, Epicurus holds that all right is based upon a compact or 
enga>gement existing between men not to hinder one another. Justice consists in ob- 
serving the law of toe general safety founded on this compact. Justice coiitiubutcs to a 
happy life, inasmuch as toe just man has no punishment to dread, can coiuit upon the 
protection of the law, can acquire property, and gams toe good and confidence of 
his fellow-citosens ; all which give earnest of a happy life. 

10. The virtuous man is the true sage. He alone reaches the goal 
of perfect happiness, and he alone cannot miss it. Virtue is tbo only 
way to happiness, it is also the certain way. The sage is, iLei'cforo, 
always happy. The duration of existence does not in any way uJIcet 
the measure of happiness. 

11. The Epicurean doctrines present us with a system of Mutorialistic 
Hedonism, which, however, fuU of contradictions, flatters and favours 
the sensual tendencies of man. We cannot, in consequence, be suipiised 
to find that this doctrine was in high favour under the Homan Empire, 
when the stern morality of the older Homans was pori-shing imder 
deq>otic rule. It contained no principles of morality strictly so-called. 
If there is nothing intrinsically good or bad in our actions, no immut- 
able objective law according to which the morality of our actions is do- 
termini; if pleasure and profit are the only standard according to 
which we are to act ; if pleasure of every kind is good in itscK and be- 
eves an evil only in .the injury it may possibly entail upon tlio indi- 
vidual ; then is there an end of everytnmg which could give a moral 
charac^ to our acts. The Epicurean Philosophy is a thooiy of 
effeminate ethics, wholly incompatible with an earnest morality. Cicero 
oaUs spec^ attention to the fact that the notion of honour fiiwis no place 
in the Epicurean teaching. The reproach is deserved. But it is by no 
means the most serious objection which can bo urged against the 
system. 

12. The doctrines of Epionrus received little development from subsequont 
phuosophera. The most remarkable of his followers were ; Metrodorus of jUunpsacus, 
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Polyaeniis the Matheniaticitm, HermarchnB of Mytileae, who succeeded Epicurus hi his 
school, Polystratus the successor of Hermorchus, Timocrates, Leonteus, Golotes, 
Idomeneus, ApoUodorus, the author of four hundred volumes, Zeno of Sidon the pupd 
of ApoUodorus (bom B.o. 150), who was the teacher of Cicero and Atticus, and whom 
Cicero distingnishes among the Epicureans for his logical, dignified, and ornate style, and 
on whose lectures were based the works of his pupil Philodemus, the two Ptolemies 
of Alexandria, Demetrius of Lacon, Diogenes of Tarsus, Orion, Phoedi'us aai earlier con- 
temporary of Cicero, and lastly Titus Lucretius Caros (B.a 95-52) who in his didactio 
jloem, De lierum Nainra, gave a complete exposition of the Epicurean system with the 
purpose of convincing his readers of the truth, and delivering them from fear of the 
gods and of death. — iJJr. U^>moeg. 


Scepticism aito EcLEcncisM. 

§47. 

1. Tho Stoics and Epicureans had endeavoured to secure a scientific 
basis for their theoiy of happiness by assuming certain fundamental 
theoretical principles. Scepticism abandoned Ibis method, asserting 
that the supreme good and highest happiness coidd be attained by man 
only under condition of foregoing all dogmatical principles, and Avith- 
holding nil definitive judgment as to the nature of existent things. To 
disclaim all knowledge was therefore a first principle with the Sceptics. 

2. There were three successive schools of Sceptics, or throe sections 
of philos<»hers whose teaching was sceptical in its tendency: (ff.) 
Pynho of Elis and his early followers ; (b.) me so-called Middle Academy, 
i.e., the Second and Third Academic Schools ; and lastly (c.) tho ktor 
Sceptics, subsequent to .^nesidemus, who again reverted to the teachings 
of Pyrrho. Wo shall notice the representatives of those three schools 
of Scepticism in order. 

3. Pyrrho of Elis, who lived about the time of Alcxaudor the Great 

(b.c. 330), foUoAycd the teaching of Democritus, and despised the other 
philosophers as Sophists. He held the view that speculative thought 
cannot lead to any result, “ In reality,” he said, “ there is nothing 
beautiful and nothing hateful ; in itself everything is just as much the 
one as it is tho other, everything depends on human institutiou and 
custom.” (Diog. Loort., IX. 61.) This is the celebrated ovBlv ficiWov, 
which became a shibboleth among the Sceptics. According to l^jTrho’s 
teaching, “ things are inaccessible to our faculties of knowledge, inap- 
prehensible {aKaTaXrfpia) and it is our duty to abstain from ail judg- 
ment regarding them This hroxb is the first condition of lii^pi-' 

ness, for happiness consists in imperturbablo peace of soul (drapafta). 
“ All the external circumstances of human life aro of their nature in- 
different (ahia^opov), it becomes the wise man to preserve in every 
event complete tranquillity of mind and to permit nothing to disturb his 
equanimity.” 

4. Among the friends and pupils of Pyrrho were Philo of Athens 
and Kausiphanes of Teos, and, more remarkable than the others, Timon 
of Phlius (n.c. 325-335). He was the author of certain satirical poems 
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((rCSXoi) in tihiee looks, in which he treated the Dogmatic Philosophers 
as soph^ts and babblers. His own peculiar views may be thus stated : 

(a,) Perception and mental apprehension give ns no certain know- 
ledge of things. For in order to decide conclusively with regard to 
objects apprehended by our minds we must not only perceive what 
things are and how they exist, but we must also know what is their 
relation to us and what their influence upon us. But neither knowledge 
is possible to us. Not the fonner, for there are no fixed differences be- 
tween existing things, they are unstable, and therefore beyond the reach 
of knowledge. Not the latter, for the senses themselves are dec^tive. 
We have therefore no means of deciding whether an object possesses 
the properties which are manifested to us or not. We cannot, in con- 
sequence, trust either our perceptions or mental apprehensions of 
things. 

(h.) Nor is any certain judgment regarding things possible. For 
in favour of every proposition which we enunciate, and in favour of its 
contradictory, the grounds are equally cogent, i.e., there are as many 
reasons against the proposition as for it. Certain knowledge is there- 
fore, unattainable, we cannot even know with certainty that we have no 
certain knowledge of things. 

(c.) Nothing then remains but to refrain from all judgment, to take 
up a position of non-decision (a<j>a<r(a). This is the position assumed by 
the wise man. By this means, and by this means only, he soeimes that 
tranquillity of soul (arapa^ta), which is the highest good. This state 
follows the suspension of judgment (stox'/) the shadow follows the 
body. Wo must renounce the craze of knowledge, and spare ourselves 
the^ futile labour of inquiiing into the nature of things ; it is only by 
acting in this wise that we shall attain to tranquillity of soul, and the 
true happiness which it involves. 


6. We have already spoken of the Scepticism of the Middle Academy 
(p. 94). It will be obseived that the Scepticism of this school is not so 
radical as that of Pyrrho. The Academics acknowledged at least an 
aTOarent knowledge, and in this knowledge they fui'thonnore recognised 
differences of degrees. The Middle Academy directed its teaching 
chiefly against the dogmatism of the Stoics. It refused to admit tho 
Stoic Catcilepsis as the criterion of truth, but it sot up no other criterion 
instead ; it renounced certainty altogether, and acknowlcdo’od oiilv 
probable opinion. 

6. The Scepticism of Pyrrho was revived at a lalor date by 
.ZBnesidemus of Qnossus, who, as it appoars, taught at Alexandria to- 
wards the end of the last century before Christ, or in tho beginning of 
&e fimt centuiy of the new ora. He composed tho lilvpptovtifov Adywi/ 
OKr<u /3f/3A{a (Diog. Laert., IX. 116). His tliooiyis not a thorough 
scepticism. The purpose of his sceptical teaching was to establish the 
Philosophy of Heraclitus. Scepticism was, in his view, not a system in 
itself hut the introduction to a system (dyw-y/)). Tho distinctive 
character of Scepticism consists, according to iI5ncsidemu8, in that 
whereas the Dogmatists maintain that they have found truth, nud the 
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Academics assert tliat it is impossible to find it, the genuine Sceptic does 
not assert the one or the other ; he refrains from judgment on this 
question. 

7. To justify this Scepticism ^nesidemus invented the ten " grounds 
for doubt * (rpovovf aKfppswg). They are the following : — 

* (a.) The first ground for doubt is found in the general differences exis&ig between 
animated beings and more especially in the structure differences in their organs of sense. 
The same object must appear differently to these different bein^ accoming as their 
organs are differently formed, and there is no means of determining which of them 
perceives the object aright or whether it is manifested to any one of them all as it really 
exists. 

(6.) The second reason for doubt is furnished by the dififoreuces between men botli 
as to body and as to souL As a result of these differences sensation and mental 
apprehensions are different in diffei-ent men, and we con never decide in which case they 
represent things as they leally oi’e. 

(c.) The third reason for doubt is given us by the differences of sense in the some 
subject. The different senses perceive one and the same object differently, or j^rceive 
different qualities in the same object, and we have no means of detenuining whi^ is the 
true sensation, or whether the object really possesses the qualities which we perceive. 

(d.) The fourth xeason for doubt is taken from tiie differences caused by passing 
changes taking place in the knowing subject, owing to which a certain knowledge of the 
object is impossible. 

(e.) The fifth consists in this that the objects according to their different ;position 
and distance present to us wholly different apTOorances, and thus the conclusion is again 
arrived at that a certain judgment is impossude. 

(/. ) The sixth reason for doubt is supplied by the circumstance that with all our 
sensations is mingled some element derived either from otiior objects or from the 
sensitive subject itself. 

iff.) The seventh consists iu this that objects excite different sensations and mental 
apprwensiona according as their quantity and structure change. 

(A) The eighth is given iu the fact that we perceive things as they are related 
either to the subject knowing, or to other things, and that all our knowledge is thus 
relative. 

{%.) The ninth is drawn from the circumstance that things appear differently to us 
according as the sensation and the object are something habitual or something nnusnal. 

{k.) The tenth reason for doubt is furnished by the opposition prevailing amongst 
human opinions as to justice and injustice, good and evil, religion ami law, &c., as well 
as by the opposition between philosophers in their opinions. J}y this, us fy the othei’ 
i^asons, the conclnsion is woitunted that there is nothing certain in our knowlodgo. 

8. In addition to these general reasons for Scepticism .^Inesidemus 
(according to Sext. Empir. a^v. Math. IX. 207) adduces special reasons 
against the ^nciple of Causality. “ Cause,’’ he says, “ belongs to tho 
category of Eolation, and relation is not anything real, it is something 
created by our thought. Furthermore, the cause must ho synchronous 
with the effect, or it must precede the effect, or follow it. It comaot be 
synchronous with it, otherwise both would exist together, and there 
would he no reason why one should be called theproducor and the other 
the product. The cause cannot precede the effect, for it is not a cause 
so long as its effect does not exist. It is clear that it cannot follow it. 
The notion of causality is thus wholly meaningless.” 

9. To the later Sceptics belong Agrippa, Menodotus of iN'icemedia, 
and notably Sextus Empiricus (a.d. 200). Satuminus was the pupil of 
Sextiu. The grammarian and antiquarian Favorinus of Arles (under 
Hadrian) belongs to the same school The later Sceptics reduced the 
“ reasons for doubt ” laid down by ^fflnesidemns to five : — 
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(a.) The differences of opinion among philosophy. 

(6.) The necessity of a regrressus tu infinitum in every demonstration, since every 
proposition has to be proved from another proposition. 

(c.) The relativity of all our notions, smce the object appears different, according to 
the constitution of the individual perceiving it, and according to its relations to otlier 
objects. 

{d.) The arbitrary character of the assumption by the dogmatists of cei’tain first 
principles, which they assume in order to escape from the regiresous in infinitum. ^ ^ 

(e.) l^e circle which is unavoidable in every demonstration since the proposition on 
whicm the proof rests (major) reqiiii'es for its trath the truth of the proposition to be 
established (conclusion). 

The later Sceptics directed their attacks in a fecial manner against 
the teaching of the Stoics regarding Q-od and Providence. The existence 
of Evil, which God either will not remove or cannot remove, they held 
to bo at variance with the very notion of God. 

10. With regard to Sextos Empiricus, two works are stiU extant in 
which he has expounded his Sceptical theory : Pyrrhon. Institut., Lihii. 
3. ; and Adv. Mathematieos., Libri. 11. He examines critically the 
dogmatic systems of Greek Philosophy, and endeavours to show that all 
their principles are untenable. He wakes a large nse of sophisms in 
this criticism. These works of Sextus Empiricus are, however, of much 
importance for the student of the history of Greek Philosophy. 

11. Along with Scepticism we find in this period of tho decHiie of 
Greek Philosophy an Eclecticism which borrowed from tho several 
systems what seemed most probable in each. We have called attention 
to the eclectic tendency manifested by many of the philosojihcrs wc have 
noticed, notably by some of the Stoics. But tho most distinguishod re- 
presentative of this phase of thought was Cicero. 

12. M Tullius Cicero (u.c. 106-43) had pursued the study of philo- 
sophy at Athens and at Rhodes. In his oai*ly youth he attended tho Icc- 
tores of Phaedrusthe Epicurean, and of Philo the Academician, and was 
intimate with Diodotus the Stoic ; subsequently be followed tho teaching 
of the Academician, Antiochus of Ascalon, of Zeno tho Epicurean, and 
of Posidonius the Stoic. We are not eoncomed with his career as an 
orator and a statesman. In his old age he again devoted bi-manlf to philo- 
sophy ; it was the chief occupation of the last three years of his life. 

13. Of the philosophical writings of Cicero the following have como clown to us ■ (a.) 
Academicanim Quiestionum, Liln 4, of which, however, only the first and fourth books 
areejktant ; (&.) DePmibus Bouorum et Malorum, Libri 5 ; (c.) Tusculcuiarum Quajs- 
tionum, Libri 5 ; {d.) De Natnra Deorum, Libri .3 ; (e ) Do Divinatioae, Libri ti; {/.) De 
Fato, of which only a part is preserved j {(/.) De Legibus, an unfinished tioati&o oi which 
only, fragments, in three books, are preserved; (A.) De Officus, Libii 3; (i) Cato 
MajOTseu De Senectute ; (fc.) Laelius sive De Amicitia, and Paradoxa Stoicoriun acx ; 
(1.) Consolatio, of which only fraginouta are extant ; fragments of tho Hortensiua ; 

^d lastly De Republica, Libri 6, of which only a Hurd part has conio down to us, 
first published by A. Mai from a palimpsest in the Vatican Library. We in.iy add to 
this list the rhetorical works : De Oratore, Libri 3; Bratus sive Do Claris Oratoribus. 
Liber 1 ; and Orator, Liber 1. 

14. Cicero’s services to philosophy consist loss in original inquiry 
than in the zeal and ability which he exhibited in rendering Greek 
Philosophy, especially the Stoic doctrines, acceptable to his countvyinon, 
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and introducing it among the cultured classes at Home. To effect 
this he modified Gbeek theories in many material points, softened down 
some of their more repulsive tenets especially those regarding the 
Highest Good, and the (Procter of the Sage, and in his exposition was 
at once easily intelligible and attractive. He admits that knowledge 
is^ valuable for its own sake, and that it confers ^nuine pleasure on its 
possessor, but he is at the some time convinced mat tho end to which it 
leads is action, and that action is therefore of more importance than 
theor3^ 

15. In his theoiy of cognition Cicero follows the Middle Academy. 
Tlie differences between philosophers on the most essential points load 
him to despair of certainty in ^owlodge, and to content himself with 
probability. According to his view, probability is enough for the pur- 
poses of practical life. Probability, he holds, may bo best attained by a 
comparison and criticism of different views. Hence his Eclectical Method, 
his comparison of the opinions of the several philosophers, and his 
adoption of the view which seems to him most probable. Ho is not, 
however, without certain guiding principles in ha choice of opinions. 
He holds fast by the evidence of the senses and of consciousness, and in 
the domain of higher rational knowledge he appeals to the immediate 
evidence furnished by the moral faculty, to the conmi8U6 gentium, and 
to certain fundamental principles which, accordiag to his view, arc 
innate in man (notiones innaim, natura nobis insitse). 

16. In Physics, Oicero^s attitude is one of doubt ; ho admits, how- 
ever, that investigation on this subject is an agreeable and worthy held 
of exercise for the human mind. He asserts the existence and tho 
spiritual nature of God, and insists that everything unworthy of tho 
gods shall be excluded from mythology. He esteems highly tho belief 
in the providence of God and in His government of the world. He sets 
forth, indeed, tho grounds on which the Academy rejected the belief, 
as well as tho grounds on which tho Stoics adopted it, but ho is distinctly 
in favour of the latter. He regards the human soul as a being of supra- 
mundane origin, and enters at length into the proofs of its imraorl.alit^’’. 

17. In his Ethics Cicero is a Stoic, but he blends the rigid theories of 
Stoicism with Platonic and Peripatetic elements after the fashion of llio 
later Stoics, and thus mitigates their severity. Tho question whether 
virtue is of itself sufficient for happiness he is inclined to answer iil- 
firmativcly, but remembering his own weaJoiess and that of manldml 
generally ho hesitates, and seems to look with favour on tho distinction 
made by Antiochus of Ascalon between the vita leata assured by virtue 
in all circumstances, and the vita hmtksiim which is enhanced by tho 
enjoyment of oxtomal goods (Do Fin., V. o. 26). Virtue, however, ho 
holds to be the good compared to which all others ai'o only of secondary 
worth. “ He combats the Peripatetic doctrine that virtue is nothing 
more than tho reducing of the rd9v to due order ; he holds with the 
Stoics that the wise man has no radri.*^ In political philosophy his 
ideal of govormnent is a constitution which combines monai-chical, 
aiistocratic, and democratic elements — on ideal whieh ho finds to 
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have heeH approximately realised in the Boman State (De Bep., I. 29 ; 
11. 23). 

18. He also asserts the freedom of the hiunaa will. Ho would 
rather admit that a proposition mw he neither true nor false, than 
admit that everything happens hy Fate. Without liberty there could 
be no room for praise or blame, for reward or punis^ent. If you 
object that the freedom of the wffl contradicts the principle that nothing 
happens without a cause, he answers that the freedom of the will only 
excludes an external antecedent cause of our actions, but not all cause, 
for the will is itself the cause of our actions. Cicero will, however, 
permit such concessions to popular superstition as auguries and tho 
like. 


19. An Edectidsm of the same kind as Oicero’s was adopted by tlie Sextion School 
founded by Q. Sextins (bom about b.o. 70). Amongst the followers of Sextius woro bis 
son Sextius, Sotion of Alexandria the teacher of Seneca, Cornelius Celsns, L. Cmssithis 
of Tarentum, and Papiriua Fabianus. This school seems to have held an intermediate 

S oeition between Pythagoreanism, Cynicism, and Stoicism. Abstinonco from animal 
esh, daily self-examination, metempsychosis, exhortation to moral excolloncc, to forti- 
tude of soul, and to independence of ml external things seems to have been the chief 
points in their teaching. Xhe school had only a shoi't existence. Cfr. Ueborweg and 
Sigwart. 


THIBD SECTION 
Graeco-Oriental Piulosoitiy. 

Genbr.4.l Character op this rini,osoiMiv 
§48. 

1. Gh’cek Philosophy found its way, at an early pon'od, into tlu' ICasl. 
The immediate causes of its extension in this dil'ertion wiux' tin* con- 
quests of Alexander the Gi’cat. In consequence! of liis iii<,(‘r(!ours(* wilh 
Aristotle, Alexander took a personal intorost in tho on(!our)jg<*incnt and 
the sijread of philosophical knowledge. This inh'i'cHt pussod lo the men 
who divided Ms Idngdom after his death. Tho riihuvs of Iho somtuI 
states vrhich wore created by tho pn-tition of llit! Mnoodoniiin Mtnpiro 
protected and favoured Greek learning .and Gri'ok art, mid ondoiauiirod 
to make them known and appivcialod hy tho ]»co])los they go\< niod. 
This remark applies equally to tho tSolouctdio in Syria, (o tlio""Al lidi of 
Pergamus, and tho Plolcinios of Egypt. Institutions for (lie :idvmi»‘(‘ of 
science and loan’ lug wore fonndod'in Syria, tho most notoworfliy hoing 
those of Antioch and ‘Tarsus, and also’iii JVrgaiuiis; hut ilioso oilii,^ 
were all surpassed in seiontilic renown hy the AIo\audiia of lilo 
Ptolemies. Under tho reign of these nionarelis Ah xand/'ia lioeaine not 
only tho morcautilo centre of tho civilized world, hut the eenlre also of 
the science and art of tho ago. 
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2. Ptolemy Lagiis (Soter) invited learned Greeks to Alexandria, and 
collected works of science from Greece, Italy, Asia, and Africa. PQs 
most important service to learning was, however, the fotmding of the 
so-called museum. This museum was a portion of the royal palace pro- 
vided with gardens and porticoes, where men of learning lived toge&er, 
forming a sort of community. A special fund was devoted to the main- 
tenance of the museum ; it had its own president, appointed the kings 
of Egypt, and at a later period by the Boman Emperors, llie various 
departments of learning were there represented; it included philo- 
sophei’s, grammarians, critics, poets, mathematicians, astronomers, geo- 
gmphers, physicians, naturalists, of whom all, with few exceptions, were 
Greeks or the descendants of Greeks. 

3. The museum also contained a library of Greek, Boman, Jewish, 
Persian, iEthiopian, Babylonian, Phoenician, and Indian literature, which 
increased to such proportions that the temple of Serapis — Serapeum — 
was assigned to it. When Julius Caesar burned the Egj'ptian fleet, tho 
museum and the portion of the library contained within it were destroyed 
by Are, but the libraiy of the Serapeum was preserved, and Marcus 
Antonius endeavoured to repair the loss by purchasing the library of 
the Kings of Pergamus. At a later time the Emperor Claudius founded 
a new museum. Alexandria thus possessed all the conditions which 
favoured a new development of science in general, and of philosophy 
more especially. 

4. At an earlier period a society of learned men, of Jewish race, ap- 
peared in Alexandria side by side with the learned Greeks. Judea was 
a part of the Eg^tian kingdom, and it was to be expected that close 
relations should be established between the homo of the Jewish race and 
Alexandria. Under Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 280), the Greek trans- 
lotiou of the Old Testament, which is known as the “ Scpluagint,” was 
made by certain learned Jews in Alexandria. The Ptolemies were 
favourably disposed towards the Jews, and, in consequence, Aleximdria 
became a favourite resort of Jewish savants, and a centre of Jewish 
leaj'niiig. 

5. The course of events led to a revival of tho ancient philosophy in 
tho East, and more especially in Alexandria. If wo oxaminc the char- 
acter of this revival we shall find that it is essentially a syncretism 
(blending) of tho ijhilosophical conceptions of Greece with the tenets of 
tho oriental religious. In tho East, and especially in Alexiuidria, Greek 
philosophy was brought into contact with the oriental religions, and the 
form in which it now appeared was largely determined by this contact. 
The attempt was mode to blend philosophy and religion, to embrace in 
a higher unity the mind of Greece and tho mind of tho East. 

0. In making this cflbrt it was assumed that the religious notions of 
tho Bast and the philosophy of Grcoco were derived from a common 
source — ^frora a primeval religious tradition, which had its origin in a 
divine revelation. The founders of the Alexandrine philosophy set 
themselves to determine exactly what was contained in this tradition, in 
order to make this the basis of their philosophical teaching. The entire 
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Ghraeco-Oriental philosophy thus came to be essentially a j>hilo8ophy of 
religion, for it made use of philosophical concepts and principles only 
for the purpose of giving philosophic form, and establishing, by philoso- 
phic proof, what it rightly or wrongly regarded as primeval religious 
tradition. 

7. This philosophy of religion had a practical as well as theoretig 
aim. Its disciples used it to prepare the way for, and to effect, a reform 
of the popular religion. In the heathen world, corruption of tho gross- 
est kind had undermined the religious and moral life of society. The 
public religion commanded no feith, and inspired no reverence; tho 
public worship was neglected, religious doctrines and litual were often 
the objects of contempt and mockery, and frivolity and vice prevailed 
as perhaps they have never prevailed at any other period. 

8. To counteract these evils, the religious philosophers of the period 
endeavoured to recover the teachings of the primitive tradition, and 
imting these with the notions of Greek philosophy to bring about a rc- 
li^ous reform, by which the contradictions of the popular religion 
might be reconciled, and a broad and comprehensive system established, 
which should include in it all the elements of truth within tho popular 
creed. In tl^ wise they hoped to check the spreading comiptinn, and 
at the sarnie time to oppose to Christianity, which was already growing 
into prominence, a power which would dispute its emiiirc over IhoinindR 
of men. 


9. The strain of mysticism and theosophism which porvarh's this 
pMosophy and forms one of its characteristic foatni-os, is in lcoopin<>* 
with this design. Apart from the natural tendency to ]nysii(!i.sjri of the 
l^stem mind, the effort after religious reform by the religious ] >li iloaoph y 
of Alexan dria was calculated to develop this oharactoristio. re* form 
religion, man, it was believed, should be again brouglit into <‘loa (5 com- 
munion with God. But this, it was thought, could only bo ucliii'vod by 
i^g mystical union with God, in contemplation, tho aim of human 
Me, and this union was in turn made possible by a system of mystical 
as^ticism. Mystical contemplation was at once the boginniuf'^ and tho 
end of human ^owledge, the source whence light wjis diltiisofl over 
every region of human thought. In this dootiino wo have tho princsinlos 
and the germs of mystical theosophy. 

■D 7 mystical character of the l>\dling(«'oiin .‘ind 

i'latomc philosopbes adapted them specially to the aims of this rnovc- 

. J!®*’ therefore, be prepared to find the philoso]»hcrs of this 

PiSa to the philosophy of Pytluigoras and 

Plato. The ideahsm of Plato was specially congenial to tJio iniaginaiivo 

philosophers did not conlhn* tl.oin- 
^Ives to the school of Plato Tliey borrowed from other systems, from 

<■(. their pur- 

pose, and emh^ed all m their oivn teaching. Tho Aloxaiidrians c‘v- 
tended very widely this eclecticism. ^v‘uvanriti.ni.s c,x- 

character of this philosojihical 
ovement. In the broad stream we have, however, to distiiignish «lif- 
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fereat currents. In the first place we find a combination of Greek philo- 
sophy with Jewish religious doctrines, whi(^ had its rise in Alexandria, 
the beatific metropolis of the age, and which attained to a very wide 
development. Of the Graeco- Jewish relidous philosophy, Philo is the 
chief representative. In conjunction with this school we find another 
—that df the Neo-Pythagoreans and Pythagorean Platonists—who held 
to the old beliefs of heathenism, but who, following the method of the 
Graeco- Jewish school, strove to combine into one system the teaching of 
P^hagoras and Plato, and tibe doctrines of the heathen faith. Tb's 
^stem, likewise, had its origin in Alexandria. It reached its perfection, 
as a system of heathen philosophy, in Neo-Platonism, the principal non- 
Ghristian system of this period. 

13. We shall, in our treatment of this subject, deal first with the 
Ghraeco-Jewish pMosophy, then with the Neo-IVthagorean doctrines 
Pythagorean Platonism, and lastly with Neo-Platonism. 

Gilbco-Jbwish Philosophy op Religion. 

Philo the Jew. 


§49. 

1. We observed above that undm* the Ptolemies not only the Jewish 
element of the population secured a footing and obtained protection, in 
Alexandria, but also that Jewish men of learni^ settled in the cily, and 
cultivated there the sacred lore of their nation. Eere they made acquaint- 
ance with the philosophers of Greece, and this circumstance cobd not 
but affect their system of thought. They had, indeed, too high an 
esteem for their ancient traditions, and were too firmly persuaded of the 
divine origin of these traditions, not to believe them ultimate source 
of all wisdom. But they could not refuse their admiration to tho great 
works of Greek philosophy which confronted them. They were obliged 
to seek out a method which would permit them to maintain tho supe- 
riority of their sacred books to all pMosophy, and, at the same time, to 
secure for philosophy its rightful ^ce in the realm of knowledge. 

3. As a first step in fu:^erance of this object, the following prin- 
ciples were laid down : 

(a). Revelation is the highest philosophy and, as such, includes 
within its^ all the tenets of week philosophy, and this with a per- 
fection and a fulness of truth not found in the Greek systems them- 
selves. 

((). The Greek philosophers have derived their wisdom from the 
revmed doctrines of the Jews, that is, from the sacred books. The 
ultimate source of their lofty doctrines is, therefore, not human reason 
but Jewish tradition. 

( 0 ). The difference between the revealed doctrines of the Jews and 
the philosophy of the Greeks consists chiefly in this, that in the sacred 
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d rhe Jews troth is expressed by ^bols and figures, whereas 
r ^ rhilosophy puts the figure aside and sets before us the thought 
; i' ll \% css expressed under ihe figure. 

The«e a«aainptioTis formed the basis of the whole GrsBCO-Jewish 
r”'.‘'>ruy. It was the aim of this philosophy to develop these notions 
' ' -r; -Vritre of philosophical knowledge. It strove to show that re- 
* ’ Greek philosophy correspond^part for pait—thatrevoiation 

“ . \ ' L* 1 1 ihut was found in Gre^ philosophy, though in more perfect 
" I 'l'i‘ wise the Jewish r^aon, it was presumed, would maintain 
: lu - of Greek philosophy ; and at the same time a deeper in- 
: ' i.::.-' i!> terx'hing, and a reform of the Jewish religion (meaning 
' ' .. njor-.- spiritual and more ideal view of its tenets), would be 

iif’..: about. 

i. it i' .l-ar that this end could be attained only by accommodating 
i t"*::* i -i the Jewish faith to the principles of Greek philosophy, 
hy interpreting these doctrines in accordance with the 
‘ yii -jI nr.tions of the^e^. This was essentially the method 
■ > . ‘ " ti. Grt-jeo- Jewish philosophers of this period. Theyendea- 
' "i ■ Scriptures to the doctrines of (^eek philosophy, and 
. : ' : -Li-; philosophy to determiue their meaning. Looked at 

. ^ jizt of revelation this method was rationaSstic. 

: V ’h' fhi-s philosophy remains to he noticed. On the 

^ . .. ... u i. .» cnamctenstic ot the Sacred Scriptures to present us 

. ' * . :iy/-..iges or figures, it would follow that the only method of 
.* :ru:n ti^ey contain is to seek the meaning that lies 
r ncages, to strip the truth of the figures which envelop it. 

' -L .-r .0 by determining the allegorical sense of the Sacred 
: Heacc it is tnat we find the allegorical sense of Scripture 

. - pr..:maen. a place in the Grseco- Jewish phiIosoph5^ ^The 
- ... rce text was abandoned, and the allegorical substi- 

' ^ ^ cases where this was required by the sS)iect-matter, 

yh^ the subject-matter demanded 
mamtamed. On other occasians Hteral 
* ■ -ff® sunultmeously maintained. In a word 

- tee ^berties which interpreters permitted them- 

. assumed that under the mmn ol^ms of 

“ deeper meaning was concealed, and that this 
^ ^ was tne genuine sense of the Scripture Thin 

' *■ meanino - (vt privileged to 

y ;;;-5«:>mentsof the S. 

■: of Jewi3rtiSo^‘'j|h Prepared 

‘ ill -bis eeuroiT arose thHh^T -I 0 ^ Gi-eek 

ft. SaSducee^ Th, S^idSi'tjTa 
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materialistic free-thinkers, while the Essenes and the Therapeutse 
adopted a course of mystiod asceticism. Among the Therapeutse certain 
Pythagorean notions seem to haye found favour, and it is among them, 
perhaps, we are to seek the first beginnings of the Gl-rmco-Jewish philo- 
sophy. 

^ 8. In Aristobulus (about b.c. 160) we have distinct evidence of an 
union already effected between Jewish theology and Greek philosophy. 
“ He appealed to certain (spurious) Orphic lays, into which he had intro- 
duced certain points of J ewish doctrine, in proof of his contention that the 
Greek philosophers and poets had derived their wisdom from an early 
translation of the Pentateuch.*' He composed a commentary on the 
Pentateuch, fragments of which are preserved by Clement of Alexandria, 
Stmmta I., VI. ; and by Eusebius, Prmpar. JSvang. VII., VIII., IZ., 
XIII. He asserts the inspiration of Scripture, but he adopts the alle- 
goiical meaning. God, he teaches, is invisible, His throne is in 
heaven, He is not in contact with the earth, He mfluenoes it only by His 
power (Svvajuic). He created the world out of pre-existent matter. To 
justify the keeping of the Sabbath, Aristobulus appeals to the Pythago- 
rean argiunent from the symbolism of numbers. After Aristobulus we 
may mention Aristeas, to whom is ascribed a (spurious) letter to Philo- 
crates, in which is told the story of the translation of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures by the seventy interpreters. 

9. The chief representative of the Qraeco-Jewish philosophy is, how- 
ever, Philo, who was the first to give it completeness as a system. He 
lived in Alexandria, and was descended from one of the most distin- 
guished families of the country. According to Eusebius and Jerome, 
liis family was of priestly rank. In the year b.c. 40 he was sent to 
Home as delegate from the Alexandrian Jews to the Emperor. He was 
equally conversant with the various systems of Greek philosophy and 
Avith the ancient traditions of his own people. 


10. His writings are very nmnerons. The names of his works are as follows : — (a.) 
Demu/u/iopi^cio; (b.)Zei/if-dUefforiarum,£td. 2/ (c.) DsGkeruhm; (d.) De Sm‘\fidi» 
Aheli d Omni; (d.) Quod detenws potiori wutdian acleat, (f.) De AgrteuUwa; Plan- 
MmeNoe, (h.)X)e Tmulentia; (i.)Dchiaverbia:*RenpuitNoe'; i^De GigmtHm } (,1.) 
Quod Pern mt immtabilia , {m.) DeC<mfiuioM Lmgvanm; (n.) Pe AbraJumut; (o.) jOs 
Miijratune AlraJiami ; (p.) Peeongreaaumumvudeu eruidieme gratia ; (q.) PePrqfugia; 
{t.) Qua rertun diuinanm haerea ait; (s.) iJe Joa^ho , (t.) Z>e Sonmia; (u.) De Vita Jkfoaia, 
Zio. 3; (v.) Pe CaritaieJfoaia, (w.) De Oreatione Prineipia ; (x.) De Fortitudiaet (y.) De 
Peealogo; (z .) De SpeotalSm LeqUm ; (aa.) De Circumjusione ; (bb.) Pe MonareUa ; (ca.) 
Pe Sacerdotam Etmribm ; (dd.)i)« Vitdmia; fee.) Pe Victimaa Qfferentibua ; (S.) Jller- 
cedem merelrieia non em reapmdm, (gg.) Quod omntaprobua liber; (hh.) Pe vita eontem- 
g>lativa; (ii.) De rtoMUate; (kk.) Pe Preemia et Poenia; (11.) De Execratione; (mm.) Qatod 
mnndm ett ineorrupttbilia; (nn. ) In Maecum ; (oo.) De Zegatione ad Gaium; (pp.) De Nomi- 
num Mtttatlone; (qq.) Qmd a Deo iaunittantur aomnia. 

11. Adopting the principle that the prophets were merely the instru- 
ments through which the Spirit of God speke, Philo makes free use of 
the aUegoried sense. To hold to the mere literal meaning of Sacred 
tSciipture ho considers undignified, unbecoming, and superstitious, and 
he stigmatises his opponents as “infected with an inourable passion for 
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loffomacliv, and blinded by the delusions of custom.” “Clod cannot, 
in the strict sense, go hither and thither, nor has He feet to walk witL 
These anthromorphio methods of expression are used by^ Saci^d Scrip- 
ture for the advantage of the sensual man ; at the same timo it explains 
to the spiritual man that God is not like man, nor Kke heaven, nor like 
earth.” This, no doubt, is und^able. But Philo goes further, and 
applies his allegorical interpretation to other things, especially to histo- 
rical incidents which are narrated in the Scriptures. We must, how- 
ever, allow that he does not always reject the literal meaning. In iho 
case of many historical narratives he admits a literal as well as an alle- 
gorical meaning ; but he will never allow that the latter is absent. 

12. But Philo’s censure is not reserved for the “ literalists ” only. 
He is equally severe upon the “symbolists,” whose teaching threatened 
Judaism as a system of positive religion. The symbolists attributed a 
figurative meaning not only to the teachings of the Law, but also to the 
ordinances of the Jewirii ceremonial, and md that the observance of 
these ordinances according to the letter was superfluous, that no more 
was necessary than to observe the moral precepts which they typified. 
Philo is ready to acknowledge that even m these ordinances there is a 
recondite and higher sense as well as a literal sense, but the precepts 
must be observed in accordance with the latter sense, since the two ore 
united as soul and body. Allowing that circumcision signifies restraint 
upon passion and the renunciation of luxury and impious thoughts, we 
must not for this interfere with the established practice ; otherwise wc 
riiould have to give up the worriup of the Temple and a thousand other 
necessary solemnities. 

13. ^er this e^osition of fundamental principles, we may now 
proceed to examine Philo’s system of doctrine. We must observe, at 
the outset, that in this system there is scarcely any trace of unity of 
plan and harmony of pnnciples. Philo’s aim is to bring the revealed 
doctrines of the Jews into accord with the teachings of Greek philosophy, 
in other words to make the latter supply the interpretation of the former. 
In doing this, his edecticism reaches to every system of Greek philo- 
sophy, and he uses them all for his purpose. He incorporated ^e 
Pfat^c doctrines in his system, side by side with the Aristot^n or 
the Stoic, as the one or the other seemed to serve for the interpretation of 
a given passage. In this way the several systems are introduced to- 
gether in aU parts of his writings, and unity and harmony thus rendered 
impossible. 

14. God, the Pirst Cause of all t hi ngs, is above everything created. 
We argue His existence from a consideration of His works and by a 
conclwon, thence warranted, to the author of these works. But it is 
not given us to comprehend His Being, or express determinatcly what 
He is. God is above our comprdiension, and above our powers of ex- 
pression. He alone has oomprdiensive knowledge of TTiTviaoHi por 
our part, we describe Him but by that name which He bestowed upon 
Hi^elf, when He said, “I am who am” (6 &v). Ho attribute, no 
perfection can be predicated of God in the proper sense of the term 
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He is above eveiything. He is not Wisdom, nor Virtue, nor the Q-ood, 
nor the One ; He is more than all these. 

15. However we are not debarred from speaking of God after our 
own manner. In the order of our conceptions God comes before us as 
the TJnbegotten (ayivvifroQ), a Bemg who contains within Himself the 
uldmate cause of His own existence — ^the fulness of perfection and 
bliss, the Eternal, the Hnchangeable, the Imperishable. In Him there 
is no before and no hereafter, no past and no future, aU things are pre- 
sent to Him. He is simple in His nature, not restricted to anj part of 
space, and is, therefore, at once everywhere and nowhere. He is all- 
sufficient in Himself, and has no need of anything outside Himself. 
God alone is free, ie. independent of everything not Hmself. 

16. The world is the work of God, but the world is not God. To 
identify the world with God is to commit the error and the wickedness 
of maintaining that God has created all things out of nothing (ek fiv 
ovTwv). It follows from this that the world is not eternal. It has had 
a beginning. The reason for the Creation was the goodness of God, the 
ultimate pui^se of the Creation the manifestation of this divine good- 
ness. The duration of the world is dependent on the exercise of God’s 
conserving power. It is everlasting, God’s goodness having assigned it 
an. unendmg duration. But God did not Himself directly create matter 
and reduce it to form and order ; it was not fitting that He, the 
supremely Pure, should come into immediate contact wiui matter. The 
world comes mediately from God. He created it by BKs Zoffos (W ord). 
We have now to examine Philo’s doctrine of the 

17. The Zoffoa of Plato is the aggregate in which all Ideas are com- 
prehended — ^the intelligible world which, in this respect, Philo describes 
as the region of Ideas. Before the creation of the world God formed 
in His intellect its ideal prototype. This prototype of the world is the 
Zoffos, created things are the ectypes of this Zoffoa. As the seal is im- 
pressed upon the wax and is represented in it, so the Zoffoa is the 
original mould or stamp of created things and is represented in all their 
various forms. And here it is to be remarked that all the ideas con- 
tained in the Zogros find actual expression in the world, the most perfect 
expression, too, of which they are capable. It follows that the world is 
the only world possible, and also the best possible. 

18. Philo goes still further. He distinguishes between the Xdyoc 

ivSiafferoQ and the Xdyoc w/oo^opticdc, and this distinction he borrows fiW 
the X6yog in man. In man we distinguish between the indweUing 
reaaon, which is the active faculty of thought, and the extrimio word, in 
which the thought finds expression. We may describe the former as 
the \6yoe ivSidOsroe, and the latter as the Xdyog irpo^opuBog. An 
analogous distinction must be applied to the divine Zogoa. It is a X^o; 
li/Siadsroc, inasmuch as it is constituted by the aggregate of all ideas in- 
dwelling in the mind of God; it is a X6yog irpo^opixog, as er^ressed in 
things created — the ectypes and outward expression of the ideas con- 
tained in the divine mind. , 

19. The Xoyog irpo^opucog of Philo appears to be a divine power or 
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force vHcii pervades all things, giving them life and form. The \6yoQ 
cvStaderoc he seems to regard merely as the ideal conception of the 
world ; but the Xo-yoc irpo^opiKog is the creative, formative power by 
which God produces and forms the universe. Under the influence of 
this notion he makes the several ideas contained in the Logos so many 
distinct forces, which proceed like rays of light from God, but in suok 
wise that they are all united in the Logos. In this way the Logos, with 
its various distinct forces, becomes the organ or instrument by means of 
which God, who caimot Himself come into immediate contact with the 
defilements of matter, creates and fashions the world. 

^ 20. This theory enables Philo to assert that God is present in all 
things, not by His Being, but by His power. Philo, is in the same way 
led to regard the Logos as the dmerentiating element in the imiverse, 
as the power which gives to matter its different forms, as the architect 
of the universe, woriing from within outwards, effecting the formation 
of the world : as the Xdyoc <xTrsppanK6Q, inasmuch as the ideas it con- 
tains manifest themselves in the several objects by its formative energy ; 
as the bond which unites all things in the universe ; as the universal 
and unchanging cosmical law ; as the universal "World-Reason or Pro- 
vidence which pervades and governs all things, guiding and controlling 
the course of the universe. The universe is, so to speak, the garment 
by which the Logos is enveloped. 

21. This, however, is not the whole of Philo^s doctrine regarding 
the.fiivine Logos. With him the Xoyof wpo^opucdc is not merely a 
divine powOT, it appears ultimately in nis teaching, as a personal being. 
Thus conceived it becomes a kind of intermediate nature between God 
and the world, separating the one from the other, hut at the same time 
bringing them both into relation with one another. The Logos, in this 
capacity, is neither a thing ungenerated and without a beginning, nor 
yet is it generated and produced as all other things. It is the Son of 
®od — the eldest, first-begotten Son, the world being the younger Son 
o^^^od. The Divine Wisdom (the Xcyof IvStd^croc) is the Mother of 
this Word, God is his Father. He may be called God, not in the strict 
sense of the term, but only in so far as in his action he appears as the 
representative of God. He is intermediary between God and he 
conveys the commands and ordinances of (^od to men, end is on the 
other hand intercessor with God for man. In the former character he 
is the “ Angel of God,’’ in the latter “ the High Priest.” 

22. But the Logos is not, according to InLilo, the only power bv 
which God creates, fashions, and maintains the world. Philo speaks cu 
other Divine Powers distinct from the Logos, though subor^ate to it. 
He does not appear to have formed a definite opinion as to the number 
of these powers. ^ At one place he speaks of two powers— the creative 
and the centreing; at another he mentions five such powers— the 
oreahve, the ruling,^ the com m a nd i n g, the forbidding, and the forgiving. 
Furthermore, Philo s conception of these powers or potencies is some- 
what undetermined. At one time he seems to conceive of thsm as attri- 
butes of God, or modes in which the divine power manifests itsdf, as, for 
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example, 'when lie identifies the creative and ruling powers with the 
omnipotence and goodness of G-od, and says that God, in virtue of the 
one attribute, is called Lord, in virtue of the other God. Again, how- 
ever, he seems to represent them as personal beings ; for example, when 
he describes them as ministers of God in the creation, preservation, and 
government of the universe, and puts them under the control of the 
Logos, as steeds under the guidance of a charioteer. 

23. In accordance with the latter conception is his further assump- 
tion of the existence of other beings intermediate between God and the 
world. In this category he reckons the stars, which, after the Platonic 
fashion, he endows with reason, and makes akin to the Dmuity, and 
the angels, to whom he assigns the atmospheric region as an abode. 
The^ beings also fulfil, after their manner, the functions of interme- 
^ries between God and man ; they execute the Divine commands, and 
intercede with God on man’s behalf. The series of beings is thus brought 
down without interruption from the highest to the lowest, from God to 
man, and the universe thus resembles a great state in which the supreme 
authority is held by God, but exercised through subordinate powers. 

24. in his physical theories, Philo for the most part follows Aristotle. 
The six days in which, according to Sacred Scripture, the world was 
created, must not be regarded as actual periods of time ; they merely 
mark the order in whim things followed one another in the Divine con> 
ceptions. This order is based upon the number six, for this is the most 
perfect number. The cause of the imperfections, of the evil, and the 
wickedness which prevail in these sublunary regions is to be found in 
matter, which opposes itself to the formative ener^ of the Logos. It 
would be blasphemy to assert that God was Hunsm the author of evil 
or wickedness. 

25. In his doctrine regarding man, Philo draws, at the outset, a dis- 
tinction between the ideal man and the man of our e:merience. He 
endeavours to justify this distinction by an appeal to the Scripture. In 
the first chapter of Genesis it is said that God created man to His own 
image and likeness. According to Philo, it is the ideal man of whom 
there is question in this passage. The second chapter recounts that 
God created man out of the slime of the earth, and breathed into him a 
living soul ; here there is question of the man of oiu actual experience, 
the earthly man. Philo describes the ideal man as the primal man, and 
this concept he ultimately Identifies with that of the Logos. 

26. In man as actually known to experience, Philo, like Plato, dis- 
tinguishes the rational soul — a^ simple, indivisible, immortal essence — 
from the irrational soul, which he locates in the blood. The former he 
describes as the true man within man, the ego proper in man. In the 
irrational soul he, at one time, distinguishes ■with Aristotle between the 
vegetative, the concupiscible, and the irascible parts ; at another time 
he inclines to the Stoic doctrine^ and distinguishes in the soul (the 
rational soul included) eight parts. He adopts now one of these dis- 
tinctions, now another, accor^g to the requirements of the subject he 
is treating 
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27. in furflier detail the nature of the rational soul, 
Philo, adopting the Stoic notions, regards the soul^ as an avoi^aafjut (fi 
shred) of me Divinity, and accordingly describes it as a Divine spirit. 
“When God breathed into man a living soul, somet^g of the Divine 
Being was in the act, transfused into man, and this something is the 
rational soul. This is the Divine impression which stamps man as the 
image of God. The body, with its irrational soul, is the elation of in- 
ferior powers. It would be unworthy of God to give existence to the 
body, for it is the seat of concupiscence, and concupiscence is the source 
of ai evil, ^dee, and unrighteousness.^ 

28. The souls of men do not differ specifically from the angelic 
nature. Before their union with human bi^es they lived an angelic 
life among the angels, and it is in consequence of their own faults that 
they are degraded to union with matter. Some angels always hold 
themselves aloof from contact with corporeal nature ; others on the con- 
trary inclining to contact with it, sink down into the corporeal element, 
and become human souls. The Platonic theory of pre-existence of the 
soul could hardly fail in a theory such as Philo’s. 

29. With regard to the human faculties of cognition, Philo dis- 
tinguishes between the c&adtioig^ XSyog and vouc> The ai<ydiii<rig is con- 
cerned with sensible objects, the Xoyog is the reasoning faulty j the 
vouc is the faculty of immediate inteilectual contemplation. The vovc 
is the eye of the soul in the strict sense, it is to the Xeyoc what the 
Divine vovg is to the Divine Xdyoc. The knowledge which the Xoyog 
obtains discursively or by reasoning, is uncertain and unstable ; perfect 
certainty is attainable only by intellectual contemplation as accomplished 
by the vovc* This contemplation, however, is dependent on the irradia- 
tion of the vovg by the Divine light. God alone can bestow the know- 
ledge of contemplation, and He bestows it when we pray for it, through 
the Logos. God is thus the sun of our souls ; the Logos is the dispenser 
of wisdom, the food of the soul, the manna on which it subsists. 

30. In this contemplation of the Divinity consists, moreover, the 
supreme happiness of man ; it is the highest purpose of his life. To at- 
tain to it, the soul must detach itself from the body and withdraw within 
itself; for the operations of sense are a hindrance to the soul in its up- 
ward flight towards this highest end of life. But this is not enough. 
The Beasou must not only abandon the ato'dijcric, but it must renounce the 
Xoyog also, and reduce it to silence, if it will* attain to the height of its 
destiny. Nay, more, the Reason must, to a certain extent, renounce it- 
^If, must go out of itself to become wholly one with the Divine Wisdom, 
if its contemplation is to be perfect. In a word, the highest attainment 
of man is only possible in mystical ecstasy. By this means alone does 
man b^ome res^y divine. Sense must be absorbed in the Xoyog, the 
Xoyog in the vovg, and this in its turn in God, if man is to attain that 
bliss which is the highest end of life. 

31. In accordance with this teaching, PhOo distinguishes the active 
nom the contemplative life. The active life has, no doubt, its justifica- 
tion in the fact that it is a necessary condition of human society ; the 
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ontemplatiYe life, liowever, is of a nmdi higlier order. The latter is 
lie true priesthood ; contemplation is the true and proper sacrifice, for 
: is possible only when man renounces his individuality, and ofiers it in 
icrince to God. The active life is human, the contemplative life is 
ivine. From the eminence of mystical contemplation, the spirit looks 
irth as from a watch-tower upon the universe, viewing it not from the 
eriphery inwards, but from the centre outwards. 

32. Virtue is the path which leads to the highest end of hfe. We 
Lust, however, distinguish between the virtues which belong to the 
stive and those which belong to the contemplative life. To th.e former 
lass belong the four cardinal virtues : prudence, fortitude, tempmance, 
nd justice. In defining these virtues, Philo at one time adopts the 
otions of Plato, at another those of A^totle. The virtues which be- 
mg to the contemplative life either prepare and purify, or confer per- 
sction. To the former belong faith, hope, piety, penance ; the virtue 
inferring perfection is wisdom — ^that vikue which is founded on the 
intemplation of the Divinity. AU virtues exist in ideal fashion in the 
dvine Logos. He is, therefore, the dispenser of all virtues, He bestows 
lem by His grace. 

33. The true sage is he who, devoting himself to the contemplative 
fe, attains to mystical contemplation. All other men are fools. Sen- 
lality has no power over the true sage. He cannot be drawn to evil 
y the solicitations of concupiscence ; for the Divine Logos dwells within 
im, and so long as he is the dwelling-place of the LogoSy so long is he 
rotected against the contamination of matter. The sage is not only 
le truly wise, he is also the truly free, for the possession of wisdom 
iscues him from the dominion oi matter. The fool, on the other hand, 

the victim of ignorance, and is, by this fact, the slave of sensuality 
id passion. 

34. The character of Philo’s system being thus purely mystical, we 
aturally expect to encounter in it the principle of (Oriental) Quietism, 
his principle has, as a matter of fact, its place in the system. Philo 
caches expressly ^at whereas the active me demands man’s own ener- 
ies, in the contemplative life everything depends exclusively on the 
ction of God — on me Divine grace. Han’s will has no part in the 
lystical elevation of human nature ; it is not our work, it is wholly the 
ork of God. Hay, it is a fundamental requirement in the elevation 
I man 40 mystical contemplation that he should cease to act himself 
id permit God to act in him. This absolute Quietism is essential to 
le attainment of man’s highest end. 

35. The history of man’s first state and suhseqnent fall, as narrated in Scri|»tnre, 
hilo reduces to an allegory. The first ma^ whom Gk)d created '* after his own image 
id likeness," is, accorcQng to the explanation already given, the ideal man. The differ- 
ice between this first iwan and man as he is now create is infinite Man, as now 
eated, is a being of sense, possessed of different qualities, composed (ff body and soul, 
either male or female, and is of bis nature mortal. The first man^ on the othmr hand, 
as a pure spirit, without a body, smdess, immortal by nature. This was the heavenly 
an, as distmguished from the earthly man, or “ Adam.” Paradise, in which man was 
aced by God, was not a part of space allotted to man ; by the term we must imder 
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stand the vovQt that is to say we must understand the term to signify that God in giving 
Reason to man, bestowed upon him, at the same time, dominion over all subordinate crea- 
tures. The Tree of Life was the Wisdom bestowed upon man, and the Four Rivers ere 
the four 7irtues which flow from Wisdom. 

36. As for the Pall, the narrative of Scripture is thus explained as an allegory. 
Woman is Sense, man is Reason, the Tree of Knowledge is the good of Sense, which con- 
ceals evil under a fair extenor. The serpeut which approached the woman to deceive 
her, and through her to seduce the man, is sensual pleasure, arising out of the faculties* 
of sense, and seducing Reason itself. In this way sin was committed, and in 
this way the sin of the first man furnished the prototype, and tells the story of every sin 
which man has since committed. Philo gives also anofiier interpretation of the Scripture 
narrative. As soon, he says, as the woman was created and presented to tiie man, mutual 
love was enkindled in both Evil desires grew up within them, they were drawn towards 
one pother like separated parts of a single whole, and at last their desires found satisfac- 
tion in carnal intercourse. Thus sensual desire, consummated in carnal intercourse, was 
the first sm, and as it ivas the first sin, so it has been through all time the source of all 
unrighteoQsness and of all evil, 

87. But Philo does not regard the fall of man as something wholly abnormal or excep- 
tional.^ He is of opinion that there is nothing fixed or stable in the universe, that every- 
thing is subject to change and transformation, and thus that the natural course of things 
req^uired that man should meet with opposing influences, and that be should, in conse- 
quence. fall from a higher to a lower grade of existence. Everything loses its perfection 
in proportion as it recedes from its prototype. So it is with man. Philo assumes, as a 
con^qu^ce of this view, an ever increasing degeneracy of the human race in body and 
spirit. In refei ence to the doctrine of the l^essiah, Philo is satisfied with the view cur- 
rent among his contempoi'anes, he expresses a hope that the Jewish laws and constitutions 
will one ds-y be adopted by all nations, and that thus a sort of univeisal Jewish kingdom 
will be estabhahed. 

38 This system, it will be observed, corers a very wide field of tbeory* 
but the Dotious which are here blended toother are very diverse in 
character. It is not, therefore, surprising that in subsequent times 
the system of Philo failed to exercise any far-reaching influence. Wo 
shall see later how the heretics of the first centuries of Christianity, os well 
as the Fathers of the Church, borrowed from Philo, though with different 
meanings and with different purposes. Perhaps we should also take 
^ connection, the attractive and pleasing form, in, 
which Philo expresses himself in his writings. The undoubted ingenuity 
shown m many of his allegories had certainly its effect. ^ 


2. Neo-Pti’hagoiieaxs, and Eclectic Platonists. 

,9^®™ mentions, as the restorer of the Pythagorean teaching. P. 
Isi^dius Figulus, who lived in Alexandria during the latter half of the 
century preceding the birth of Christ. Many works, written in the time 
us, and ascribed to the older Pythagoreans, contain Keo- 
Pythagorean ideas. About the same period, Sotion, pupil of the Pytha- 
gorean Eclectic, Sratius, flourished in Alexandria, ^ut the principal 
^resentatives of the Neo-Pythagorean philosophy were Apollraiu8,^of 

JJicomachus, of Gerasa, who lived before the ago of the 

appear to 
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(a.) ApoUoniTts of Tyana^ ia bia trarek throngb the Boman Empire, and eapeciaUy 
through the East, appeared in the character of a worker of mirades. He was a man of actum 
rather than of ^ systematic thought His chief purpose wits to revive the doctrines 
of F^h^ras in their purity, and to blend the lore of l^e i^t with the theoiies 
of the Vli^t. Eusebius (Pimp. Ev. 13) has preserved a fragment from a treatise of 
Apollonius on sacrifice : “Apollonius here distinguishes between the one Gkid, who is 
sjniarated from all else, and other gods. Ho sacrifice shoifid be offered to the former. 
^ should not even be mentioned by name, but only thought of by ^e vove. All 
things of earth, because of their matenal state, are undean, and unfit to come in contact 
vrith the supreme God. To the subordinate gods Apollonins seems to have assigned 
bloodless sacrifices 1 

(b.) Moderatus of Gades, who lived about the same time as Apollonius, endeavoured 
to justify the introduction of Platonic and new theological notions into the Pythagoreon 
teaching, by contending that the older Pythagoreans htm purposely expressed the highest 
truths in symbols, and had for this purpose made use of numbers. The number One woe 
the symbol of unity and similarity, the principle of harmony and of the constitution of 
all things; the number Two, on the other band, was the symbol of diversity, of dissimi- 
larity, of separation, and of change. 

(c.) Nicomachus of Gerasa, in Arabia, appears to have lived about 150 s.o. In his 
work Ardhmetioce, lAbri TL, be taught the existence of numbers in the mind of the 
Creator antecedently to the formation of the universe ; these numbers gave the plan after 
which all things were fashioned. In this wise Nicomachus makes the numbers of Pytba- 

f oras what Philo had made his Ideas — conceptions of the Divine mind. Furthermore, he 
olds the number One to be itself the Divinity, Season, the Principle of form and good- 
ness ; the number Two is the Principle of dissiniilarii^, of change, of matter, and of evil. 
The ethical duty of man is to withdraw from contact with the impure, and to attam again 
to union with God 1 1 


2. Eolectio Platonism Imd its rise in the first century of our era, and 
attained a considerable diffusion in the second. Its aim was to combine 
in one system tbe Ideas of Plato and tbe Categmies of Aristotle, and 
further to establish a harmonious accord between the philosophy of 
Greece and the religious and mythical notions of the East. It strove, 
in particular, to renew and propagate the transcendentalism of Plato in 
opposition to the pantheism of Ibe Stoics and the naturalism of the 
Epicureans. This system was the forerunner of Neo-Platonism, and 
1^ up to it. 


, AlesanderSavorufljOom- 

liwk is a romance at once philoso- 


* A century later Philostratus. at the instigation of the Em] 
posed a treatise on Apollonius, which purports to he a hiograp] 

phical and i eligious in character, add written for a purpose. In tL_ ^ ^ , .. 

idoal 18 sketohod with tlio design of setting another ideal and wondor-working personage m opposition to the 
person of Olinst, and of thus maintaining the repute of the heathen religion agsmistthe advance oi Chnatiamty* 
In this woik wo arc told of die wondm which befel at the birdi of Apollonius ; for example, a streak of 
lightning which sank into the earth, rose again into the air, and there disappeared We are told of tbe 
great piAy of Apollonius, and of the higher knowledge he possessed, and by which he was enabled to read the 
future, and to speak in tongues which he had never leomea. We are told how he jonmoyed to India to con-< 
verse with the Brahmins, and to interchange knowledge with them. His mirades are oesonbed at length. 
He is said to have oobt out devils, to have raised a dead girl to life, and to have learned from the whming of 
a tame lion that it po«iscssed a human soul— the soul of AmaaU, King of Egypt, and so forth. We are also 
told that he travelled into Egypt and there confounded the wisdom of the Oymnosophista. ApoUom^ 
enjoyed the personal ocquamtaxioe of Yespauon and Titus. Under Doznitian he suffered imprisonment in 
oonsequence of an unguarded prophecy regarding Eferva’s succession to the Empire. But he escaped miracu- 
lously ftom pnson, and announoed at Ephesus the death of Domitian at the moment that the Emperor died in 
Home. His own death was acoompoiued by miracles. Some say he entered the temple of Athene, m X^dus, 
and there disappeared , others assert that he went into the temple of Athene, in Crete, and thenceroised himself 
into heaven, an unseen ohoir of maidens siii^g the while: " Else up from earth ; ascend to heaven.’’ Philos- 
tratus relates these and other fantastic stones, professing to found his nairatiTe on a written document left 
by a certoui Haims, a pupil and companion of Apollonins: but of this document thm is no furiher 
trace. The design to raise ApoXlomus to the position of a heathen saint and worker of sdracleB, and to set 
him against Ohiiat, m order to drive Ohiiskanify from the Md, is unmistakable. 

t To Sccundus, of Athens, the silont philosopher,” who lived under Adrian, are attributed certain 
answers to philosophical questions put by the Empisror, which are in accord with the notions of the Heo* 
Pythagoreans. These answers are found m the pMlosopWa ” a work which dates from the second 
century. 
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3. AmnTig ttie Eclectic Platonists, the most renowned are Arins, 
Didymns, and Eudorus (in the time of Augustus) ; DerwUidea and 
Thrasyllus (under Tiberius, a.d. 30) j Theon of Smyrna, Plutarch of 
Ohmronea (under Trajan, a.d. 100) ; Maximus of Tyre (under the Anto- 
nines, a.d. 170) ; Apuleius of Madura in Numidia ; Alciuous, Albinus, 
and Severus (about the same period) | Oalyisius Taurus (a.d. 160), and* 
Atticus (a.t). 174), the physician Galen_(A.D. 175) ; Oelsus, the antagonist 
of Christianity (a.d. 200), and Ifumenius of Apamea (a.d. 170). 

(a). Eudorus of Alexandria wrote a commentary upon the Tmam of Plato, as wtn 
as upon the works of Aristotle, and composed a treatise on the Divisions of Philosophy. 
Anus Didymus, a pupil of Antioofaus of Ascalon, wrote a work, rtpi dpateAvTuv 
nX&ruvi, and others Wdes. Thrasyllus of Egypt (A.D. 30), to whom we owe an arrange- 
ment of the Platonic amlng neg, combined with his Platonism Pythagorean STOOulations 
about numbers, and Ch^£ui doctrines regarding ma^c. DerQrlhdes was the first to 
divide the Platonic <^ialn yieg into tetralomes. Theon of Smyrna composed a work on the 
mathematical principles mvolved in the Platonic theories. 

(5). Plutarch of Clueronea regarded it as the chief end of philosophy to instruct men 
in their moral and rddgious obligations, and so came to consiow as chim in importarme 
the doctrines u hich a^t the <^araeter and temperament of the learner. In the exposi- 
tion of his views he professes to follow Plato, even where he U very distinctly at variance 
with Plato’s teachmg. He combats the Monism of the Stoics, and returns to Plato’s 
assumption of two cosmical principles, Qod ^the Monas), the autoor of cpod, and matt^ 
{the Dnas), on which depend the existence of evil. €k>d is in Hims^, unknowable, it 
is only His creative action which comes withiu reach of our knowledge. Intermediate 
between God and matter, Plutarch places Ideas. This lower world, the soul of man in- 
cluded, appears to him a Wag debased by the disturbinginfluences of matter. He holds 
the existence of an evil Warld-Soul, as well as a good. His ethical doctrines are lofty, 
temperate, and pure. 

Maximus of Tjre, who lived about half a century later than Plutarch, followed the 
same lines, but shows himself more inclined to religious syncretism and a superstitions 
demonology. 

(e). Apuleius of Madaura holds Qod, Ideas, and Matter to he the primary principleB 
of aU things. He dislangnishes between the sensible and super-sensible world. The 
latter indudes God, Reason, or the Unity of Ideas, and the Soul; the former rests upon 
matter as its basis. Alcinons likewise holds God, Ideai^ and Matter to be the ultimate 
principles of beii^ ; but he confounds in one system the notions of Plato, of Aristotle, and 
of the Stoics. Severus denies that the world nad a beginning. Atticus protests against 
the combination of Aristotelian and Platonic theories, and is a vigorous opponent of 
Aristotle ; that the world had its beginning in time he holds to be estabUsheo. 

(d).^ Claudius Galen, the celebrated teacher of the medical art, who first traced the 
connection between the nerves and the bram, devoted much attention to philosophy, and 
occupied himself with the exposition of the writings of Plato, Aiistotie^ Theophrastus, 
and Cihrysippus. He esteems philosophy, which for him is tiie same thing as religion, as 
the greatest of the benefits conferred by toe gods. To him we owe the Fouito syllocistic 
Figure. He inclines to toe Plstonic notion of an immortal soul, hut he is unable to 
conquer his doubts upon this point as upon all others where experience is not available. 
He lays speciid stress on the general rehgious belief in toe existence of the gods, and the 
rule of a rn>yidenc& Celsns, the opponent of Christianity, is known to us by the refuta- 
tion with which Origen met toe arguments against Christianity which he had put for- 
ward in his iyyo£ 

* As to the suhsionce of OOsa^ vork— it is lemukahle that his first ohieobon to OhiistiaDity is, that it 
^ins at becomwj; not a national religion^ but a univerBal religion AJl the heathen, creodfl wore national, 
dann oi Ohnstianity to be a univeirsal was Tuuntelligible to the pagnxi world. Oelnos dospiuod the 

^ heartily as he despised the ChiistiajiB, but he held that the Jews hod an advontneo over the 
Chn^s m this, that mssessed a national religion. He furtheimore reproached the Christiana with 

in^s^ always on bhndtoth,aad refusing all rational inquiry into their artados of behof . He failed to 
waermia ue^turo of Ghnstm faith and its relation to reason. He denied the supernatural manner of 
tte birm of ^uirist. Jewish &ble of the Homan soldier Panthens and his relations with Mary he nooeptB 

withoMqngtion. Oaewhok life of Ohnst seems to him to be a refutation of the Ohrnridan bdief in His 
mTinity. He camot reconcile the towlinesa and poverty of the Saviour with his own epicurean conceptions of 
tae napptnesa and immunity from sufEenng enjoyed by the gods. He makes mockci^ of the god who hid 
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(e). The moat unmista^ble forenumer of Keo-Platonism is, however, Namenins of 
Apamea. He traces the philosophy of the Greeks back to the lore of the East, and 
speaks of Plato as the AUic Moses. There can be no doabt that he was well acquainted 
with Philo, imd with the Jewish theosophy of iUexandria. He formulated a distmct 
system of Tritheism. He distingushes the Platonic Demiurgos from the Supreme Deity, 
makine the former subject to the latter, and thus proceed : The first God is goodness 
in its^ and of itself, he is pure activity of thought (i/ci/c), and the ultimate reason for 
all eimtence (oiiaiac The second god (6 Ssirtpoe 9s6q), the Demiurgos, is good by 

^^oipation in the being of the first, he contemplates the super'sensible archetypes of 
things, and so acquires knowledge ; he exerts his activity upon matter, fashions it after 
the archetypes he has beheld, and thus becomes the creator of the world: The world, 
the creation of the Demiurgos, is the third god. This doctrine Humenius ascribes 
to Plato, and even to Socrates. He holds that the soul has been degraded from a pre> 
vions incorporeal state of existence in punishment of a fault. Hoipocration andCronius 
seem to have held similar views. 


3. j^Teo-Platonism. 

InTEODUCI’ORY Eemarks. 

§51. 

1. It lias already been made clear that ancient philosophy in the first 
centuries of our era had altogether ceased to receive ori^al develop- 
ment. iKTothing new was added. The great conceptions of earlier times 
were discussed and modified with, perhaps, more erudition than insight. 
This was the whole work of the philosophers of the time. 

2. One system only could claim to form an exception to this rule— the 
system of Neo*Platonism. It might have seemed that the brilliant 
epoch of Greek philosophy was to be revived in Neo-Platonism. But 
it was only an appearance ; for at bottom Neo-Platonism was no more 
than a system in which the religious notions of the East were blended 
with the conceptions and doctrines of the older Greek philosophers, 
though it differed from the other eclectic systems in this — ^that the fusion 
was more intimate and complete. For this reason Neo-Platonism could 
not maintain its position against the rising sun of Christianity. It com- 
bated Christianity, but in so doing it was working its own overthrow. 
Neo-Platonism was merely the last violent flickering of the light of 
ancient philosophy which immediately preceded total extinction. 

3. Neo-Platonism, described by its fundamental characteristic, may 
be called a theory of emanation. This notion of emanation is essentially 
on Oriental concept. We find no trace of it in the history of Greek 
philosophy. There is no room, therefore, to doubt that Neo- 

himRelf whon the Jews nocuHod him, who wandered about the country, was betrawd by one of his disdpleSf 
taken prisoner, and onKOfied. Jle utogolhor denies the reHurrection of Ohnst. He laughs at tho cvideuoe 
in favour of tho robunoction. If Jtwh roally moant to display his divine power, he would have revealed 
hinisolf to hih tortuicrs and oxooufaoncrs , hut he did not appear to them : lie showed tomsoji to a foolish 
woman, and then to his own oompoiuons. Moreover, how could the Son of God descend from heavon i Such 
a thing could not be aooompli&hod without oiTocting a change in God himself from a better state to a worse. 
And 3 ho oomo to bring tho true religion into tho world, why did he not como sooner! In a word, Cdaus 
maintains that tho whole teaching regarding tho porson of Ohnst is no more than an attempt to dei^ a doad 
man ; it is no bettor than any other heathon apotheosis. Finally, what do the Chriatians mean hy the resur- 
ifHition of tlio body ’ Such a belief is wholly irrational ; for the body is altogether unclean, and subject to 
every kind of misery, &o., &c. 
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Platonism 'borrowed it from the East. But the scientific form in which 
this notion was put forward was drawn from the Greek systems, es- 
specially the Platonic. They furnished the scientific principles which 
helped out in detailed development the system of emanation. In this 
respect K'eo-Platonism is the most remarkahle representation of that 
union of Eastern and Greek thought, which is the characteristic of this 
period of ancient philosophy. 

4. A further characteristic feature of Neo-Platonism, and one which 
stands in close relation to the former, is its mysticism— a mysticism of thS 
extreme type. This againis of Oriental origin. Its combination with Greek 
philosophy was made all the more easy by the fact that Plato’s writings 
had already given evidence of a mystical tendency. In Neo-Platonism 
mysticism was pushed to the extreme limit. A consequence of this 
exaggerated mysticism was that the superstitions of theurgy; magic, and 
necromancy found their way into the system, and were there established 
and justifi^by scientific methods. 

0. Neo-Platonism has three representative schools — theAlexandrmo- 
Poman, to which the system owes its origin and thorough development ; 
the Syrian, which was chiefly occupied with a fantastic theurgy, and 
lastly,' the Athenian, which returned again to saner methods. "With the 
last-named school we may associate the Neo-Platonist commentators of 
later times We proceed to take a survey of these three schools in 
order. 


Neo-Platokism in its Eakliest Poem. 
Plotinus. 


§62. 


1. The founder of Neo-Platonism was Ammonius Saccas, of Alexandria 
( A.D. 176-250). He is said to have been brought up as a Christian by 
his parents, but to have returned to paganism m maturer life. The 
nickname, Saccas, refers to the trade by which Ammonius at first pro- 
cured a livelihood. His teaching was ^ delivered orally. We have no 
further account of him. He is said to have maintained that there was no 
essential difierence between the doctrines of Plato and of Aristotle. This, 
however, is not beyond doubt. 

2. The most remarkable of his disciples were Origen,* Errenius, 
Longinus the physiologist, and, most famous of all, Plotinus. We have 
no precise account of Oxigen and Erennius. Longinus is rather a 

• grammarian than a philosopher ; he has, however secured a place among 
philosophers by his treatise “On the Sublime,” (IlE/ot viI/ovq), which 
abounds in acute and striking observations, He, moreover, maintained, 

■'We must distinguish this Neo-Platonist from the early ecclesiastioal writer, Oiigen. 
The latter was, however, a pupil of Ammonius, as will be seen later. 
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in opposition to tlie other ITeo-Platonists, the doctrine that ideas exist 
apart from the vovc. But the chief disciple of Ammonius was, as we 
have stated, Plotinus — ^the philosopher who gave to Neo-Platonism its 
scientific form and scientific basis. 

3. Plotinus (a.i>. 205-270) always declined to state where he was bom or to give any 
formation regarding his parents or the date of his birth ; these things he despised os mere 
e&rthly matters ; accordmg to his pupil, Porphyiius, he felt it a humiliation to be bur- 
dened with a body. (He was born in Lycopolis, in Egypt.) When twenty -eight years 
old he turned his attention to philosophy, but he could not satisfy himself with any of the 
tlien celebrated teachers in .Alexandria, until at len^h he found m Ammonius the teacher 
he sought for. At the age of forty-eight he arrived in Rome. Here he began to teach, 
and soon secured pupils. He even earned his success so far as to win to belief in his 
theories the Emperor GaUienus, and his wife, Salonina. His writings show that he had 
made acquaintance with all the schools of Greek philosophy by a study of the chief works 
of each. The writings of Numenius exercised much mfluence upon lum. 

4. It was not untu his fiftieth year that Plotinus set himself to commit liis teaching 
towTiting. According to the statement of Poiphyiiua, Oiigen, Ereiinius, and Plotinus 
entered into a compact not to publish the doctrines of Ammonius. But Eieniiius bavmg 
broken the engagement, the others held themselves released from their promise The 
manusenpts ot Plotinus were le^used after his death by Ins pupil, Poiphynus, the style 
amended and the whole published m six e7i7iead$. These six enneads are the souice from 
which we draw our knowledge of the teaching of Plotinus. In his exposition, Plotinus 
lacks the aesthetic grace of the Platonic dialogues, and still moie their dialectical power, 
but he appeals to us by his earnest trust in his own thoughts and the enthiisiasin with 
which he expresses them. 

6. As the starting point of his system, Plotinus takes the One, which 
be also describes as the Good. We cannot begin with the vov^. Por in 
Icnowledge we always have duality — ^the act of cognition and the object 
known (vovc koI voiirdv). This duality is inseparable from the vovc> 
for if we separate the voTjrdv from the vovc, there is no wove left us, there 
being no object of knowledge. We cannot, however, start with duality, 
for duality presupposes unity. The vovc is, consequently, not the 
primary element. Por this element we must look higher than the vovc- 
We must not then begin with reason or with the vovc, but with the 
One or the Good, wmch, as such, is above the Eeason. This is the 
first or ultimate principle of all things. 

6. The primal One (primal Gt)od) is absolute unity, simplicity, and 
infinity. In itself it is absolutely devoid of definite form. No attribute, 
in the proper sense of the term, con be predicated of it. It is above all 
attributes and all designations ; there is no expression for it in language. 
It is only by denying all forms and attributes in regard to it that we cun 
bring it in any degree within reach of our intelligence. It is not that 
which is (r3 6v), not ovala, not life, not beauty, not vovc ; it is above 
being, existence, life, beauty, reason, &c. Even the predicates of unity 
and goodness are not appHoable to this first principle in their strict 
sense. It transcends even these, it is the One and the Good in a tran- 
scendent sense. 

7. From this primal One, as from an ultimate first principle, is 
evolved the multiple. This evolution is not to be understood in the 
sense that the primal One loses its transcendent unity while the many 
are evolved, and becomes a Iv koI ttSv. Plotinus energetically rejects 
such a notion. The One does not become All, it ever remains above all 
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{irpo iravrcji;). The One may be said to be All, in. the sense that all 
things proceed from it, but it is not one out of the number of all things ; 
because aU things exist subsequently to it, and after their existence it 
cantinues to transcend all. StiU less can the multiple be formed from 
the One by a process of division, for in this the unity of the One ivoiild 
be wholly destroyed. 

8. The evolution of the multiple from the One must be regarded as U 
process of emanation, of such a nature that the One, while permitting 
the multiple to emanate from it, loses nothing of what is its own in thb 
process. The possibility of this emanation is given “in the transcendent 
virtue of the One, which as a being of supreme excellence admits the 
evolution of a lower excellence from the fulness of its perfection, without 
containing this lower excellence formally within itself.” That this emar 
nation is actually efEected is due to the ^t that this first principle is not 
only the primal One — ^itis also the primal Good. Now, it is the nature 
of tiie good to diffuse itself. The good would not be the good if it did not 
bestow itself on souaetbing other man itself. The prinm One, as being 
the primal Good, must, therefore, bring forth something o^er than 
itself ; that is, cause something else to emanate from itself. This act is 
neither a free act nor a necessary act ; such terms have no application to 
the primal One. The something else thus produced is not uniiy — ^it 
must be plurality — ^for it is not the first prmciple, it is a consequence of 
the existence of the first principle. 

9. The immediate emanation from the primal One is the vovc— tho 
image (sIkwv) of the One. It is diffused around the One, like an ocean 
of light. In itself it is essential being (oixrla), but this essence produced 
by the One, turns itself to the One from which it derives its origin, aaid 
in the act attains knowledge, that is to say, becomes the vovg. This 
vovgt therefore, as such, has knowledge of itself. In this vovg we find 
a duality already established. For, although in its self-Icnowlcdge the 
subject knowing and object known are one in fact, they aro yet matin - 
guimed in thought. A principle of differentiation {brtpArtig) is thus 
inherent in the vovc, for in it there is at least an ideal distinction between 
the knowing subject and the thing known. If then the primal One be 
the first or Supreme God, the voiic is a second divinity — ^the Son of 
the Supreme God. 

10. If we inquire, in what relation this vovg stands to the world of 
Ideas, Plotinus, in distinct opposition to Longinus, teUs us that Ideas do 
not lie without the vote, but rather are implanted in it. "When Plato 
in the Tiimem asserts that Ideas are objects of contemplation to tho vovg, 
it might be supposed that Plato held Ideas to exist without the vovg ; 
but, remarks Plotinus, “ If this were the case then the vovg would have 
within it merely a perception of that which really is, not the reality 
itself, and thus would not possess the truth which, as such, would be 
beyond its reach. This, however, cannot be admitted. The Divine 
vovc cannot err. But if it possessed within it, not the genuine being 
(aXiidtvdv), but only images (stSojXa) of this being, it would err, for it 
would deem itself to possess the truth, and yet would not possess it.” 
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Ideas, then — ^the vojjt^v in this strict sense — must be indwelling 
(immanent) in the vovq} this, it cannot be doubted, is the genuine 
teaching oi Plato. 

11. Accordingly, the vovc as ovaia, is to be regarded as the union 
of all vorrrd — of w intelligible essences, that is, of m Ideas. This vov; 
toms its thought upon i^lf, and in this act of thought the unity is 
<yfferentiated and a plurality of Ideas arises. Thus, men, the ovcriu, 
taken in its original unity and as known immediately in itself, is the 
Indetemaimate— intelligible matter—but by thought the indeterminate 
becomes determinate, mat is to say, reduc^ to a plurality or difference 
of Ideas. These Ideas are, therefore, in respect of the intelligible 
matter which underlies them, so many inteUigiole forms. The intelli- 
gible matter is thus seen to be that elmnent which Plato styles the one 
and the same,” for it is contained in every particular idea ; whereas the 
intelligible forms, by means of which the one owla is differentiated and 
a plurality of ideas created, is that element which Plato names ** the 
other.” But this development of the one into the many does not pro- 
ceed beyond the sphere of IJniversals, for the universal alone is really 
existent, and this, therefore, can alone find place in the vovg. 

12. But although plurality, as has been explained, is given in the 
vovc, there is not any dissociation of the things so differentiated. Por 
as the vovc is not itself separated into parts, so the elements which 
differ from one another within it are inseparable. The vovc is the one 
ITniversal Eeason, and, as such, is an indivisible entelechy. The separa- 
tion of the differentiated elements can be accomplished only in the world 
of phenomena, and in this sphere such separation must be accomplished, 
for matter can exhibit and manifest ideas only in a state of separation 
from one another. In this severance, the ideas manifest themsdves not 
only as archetypal causes, but also as efficient and formative forces. For 
as the vovc i<3 itself an active vital principle, so also must the ideas it 
contains be vital principles which e^ibit their activity as soon as they 
appear in matter. 

13. Nevertheless, ideas cannot become immediately active in matter 
as operative and formative principles ; an intermediate element must be 
interposed. This element is the soul. The soul is, therefore, the third 
principle, following the primal One and the vovc * It is an emanation 
from the vovc, ^ the latter is an emanation from the One ; and as the 
vovc is an image of the One, so is the wul an image of the vovc. The 
soul, therefore, is not a body, nor the inseparable entelechy of a body ; 
it is an immaterial substance, distinct from everything corporeal.' The 
product of the vovc* iti one a^ct of its being it communicates with the 
vovc* ill another aspect it communicates with that product which em- 
anates from itself — ^with matter. In this wise it possesses an ideal indivi- 
sible element within it, as well as a divisible element which enters into 
matter, for it may be said to pervade the material world. In this sense. 


* These three principles, the One, the vovg, and the Soul, constitnte the threefold 

divinity of the Keo-PlatonistB. 

13 
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Plato Trith trath assert tliat the ooulis made np o{ an mai-risiWe 

tottrsa^eso»l-tlemnyirsalsonl.or^w^-soal Therda^ 

oi tie latter to tie former is not that of a whole to its paA. 
world-sonl is a sort of nniversal enuty which moludes m ** 
*WindiTidnal souls, undistinguished from one ^ther, and whi* 
to<ra these souls forth from itself by emanahon, m the same way M tie 
^°produces the vote, and the voSf produce the wodd-sod iteelt 
Tke iorld-soTil is no more separated from the vowc than the vovc 
is separated from the One. It exists in the vovc as the latter exists in 
the One. But it at the same time exists in the world, for it is the so^ 
of the world. The One and the sonl form the extreme limits of the 
dii-ine or super-sensible world ; beneath this we have the sensible or 

material world. , n .n i 

lo. Below the state of existence represented by the soul the process 

of emanation issues in the corporeal order. The substratum of all cor- 
poreal things is matter. Matter must therefore stand last in the series 
of emanations. In the process of emanation, says Plotinus, there must 
be a last member as well as a first. This last which produces nothing 
below itself, but ia which the productive force is wholly exhausted— 
this ^timate member of the series — is matter. Matter is, in a certain 
sense, the dregs or precipitate of the process of emanation ; it represents 
the ultimate enervation of the Ide^, in which, so to speak, the Ideal 
becomes extinct and issues in its contrary. It is no more than the 
shadow which the Hght of the higher emanations flings back to its utter- 


most boundary. 

16. Accordingly, Plotinus describes matter as absolutely indetonni- 
nate and unlimiteA, as wanting in form, quality, and ^uimtiiy. It is 
being without essential character, non-bein^ (ro /uri o^v) in contradistinc- 
tion to that which really is (the Idea) ; avayicn (necessity) in contra- 
distinction to the Xd 7 o? (rational energy ) ; privation in conteadistinctioii 
to reality ; (hirkness as opposed to the light of the XoYoe. Matter is 
not corporeal substance, but the unseen substratum, the shadowy ^a&og 
(deep-lying element) of the corporeal. Thus, matter at overy point 
stands in &tinct contrast to the ideal. 

17. The ideal is not only the really existent, it is fuvtbonnoro 
that which alone is good. Into this sphere, too, its contrast ivitli 
matter is carried. Matter is evil and the source of evil. It is, no 
doubt,' receptive of the Form communicated to it, and, to this extent, 
it mav be called good, but in itself it is absolutely evil (k«»c»v). Tlonoo, 
all evm, in the last resort, comes from matter. Matter is evil itself, and 
defiles everything with which it comes in contact. 

18. Between matter, which thus forms the utmost limit of tlio pro- 
cess of emanation, and the cosmic soul, there is inlcipow'd, as a sort of 
third principle, the sensible world. Its constituent piinciplos arc matter 
and the cosime soul in so far as by the latter, ideas, which, are the deter- 
minative principles, are infused into matter. The world-soul has, so 
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to speak, one aspect of its being turned towards tbe vou?, from wMck it 
receires ideas (Aovou? ) ; while, in another direction, it is in contact with 
matter, and, in this direction, becomes the uniFersal world-soul, the 
universal principle of life and nature. Plotinus also styles this soul of 
iN^ature the ia^rov 'pv^rii. It is in this wise that the forming of matter 
into the sensible world becomes possible. 

10. The soul being identified with the vovc receives ideas from the 
latter, and by its formative activity as cosmical soul gives them existence 
in matter. By this formative action of the world-soul the ideas become 
forms (siSu) realised in matter, and manifest themselves in the entelechies 
of iudividual ob j ects. These individual ob j ects are the things perceptible 
to sense, of which the sensible world is made up. This emlains the 
origin of the sensible as contradistinguished from the intelligible world. 

20. The world of sense is thus a universal likeness of the super- 
sensible world or vovg. But this likeness, it must be allowed, is very 
Imperfect. For, apart from the circumstance that the vovg is not repre- 
sented as that unit of being which it is, but by the plurality of ideas 
which it contains and which manifest themselves in the world of pheno- 
mena, representing only the Xoyoi (nrepfiariKot of the voZg, it is further 
to be noted that matter is, in itself, but little sdapted to represent the 
ideal, partly because, at every point, it is opposed to the ideal, and 
partly because it is in a state of constwt flux. 

21. This being so, the further (question arises : What of the realiti/ 
of the world of sense ? The answer to this question reveals to us the 
essential character of the Heo-Platonic Philosophy. It is clear that, at 
this point, matter can no longer be regarded as a real substratum of the 
objects of sense — the conception under which it was represented in the 
Platonic system proper. For here matter is no longer something apart 
from, though co-existent with, the ideal ; it is itsell made part of the 
process of emanation, described as its last product — a notion which leads 
to the conclusion that its attributes are all of the negative kind. But 
if matter is not the real substratum of the sensible world, then the sen- 
sible world itself ceases to be intelligible as a reality. The reality of the 
phenomenal world disappears, and objects of sense are reduced to mere 
appearances. 

22. How just these deductions are, appears from the manner in 
which Plotinus explains the nature of corporeal substance. On this 
point, he asserts that, taken in the entirety of their being, bodies consist 
of (Qualities which are of the intelligible not of the sensible order. The 
accidents which are peculiar to bodies, as such, for example, quantity, 
density, shape, <&c., &c., are, in themselves, purely concepts of the in- 
telligence. How, if we take away from a body all these accidents, there 
is nothing left which we can call a body ; the whole body, as such, dis- 
appears. It follows, therefore, that what we call a body is nothing more 
than the result of the combination of certain accidents, which, in 'them- 
selves, are purely of the intelligible order. From the combination 
of these accidents arises the appearance of corporeal nature, which, how- 
ever, disappears as soon as thought comes to bear upon it, and the pro- 
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eess of abstiactioa dissolves the combination in which those acoidenta 
axe held together. We may say, then, that coii»Teal things are no 
mote appearances ; that there is, in fact, nothing corporeal ; what 

is, is ideal onfy. i i 

23. In this theory, we find it clearly intimated that the ideal, as far 
as it appears in the world of sense under corporeal appearances, is in %. 
state at variance with its true nature. The ideal is here found in a 
condition of degradation from its higher nature—in a condition of 
alienation from its traj^ndental origin. The existence of the world oi 
sense supposes, therefore, a degradation or fall of the ideas from the 
world of intelligence. This downfall of ideas to the material order is, 
at the same time, their fall from the unity and perfection which belonged 
to them in the vovc. This downfaE can alone explain the fact that the 
sensible world, though it mirrors in itself the idea), is, nevertheless, in 
itself, unreality and nothingness, and cannot bear comparison with ita 


prototype. 

24. Hitherto we have been considering merdy tbe general principlea 
of Xeo-Flatonism. Let us now glance at its system of p^choLogy. 
Plotinus adduces many arguments to establidi the incorporeal and im- 
material nature of the sotil — following Plato for the most part and 
reproducing his reasonings. The soul, he says, is the principle of life ; 
it cannot, therefore, be an outcome of the action of the body, it must 
come before the body, and, therefore, it must he something incorporeal. 
Furthermore, the scral has cogj^ance of the intelligible and immaterial, 
but this it could not have if it were not itself of the intelligible and 
immaterial order. The soul perceives an impression made upon the 
body at the point where the impression is made. It must, therefore, be 
present in all prts of the body at once, hut this, again it could not be 
if it were not immaterial, do. 


2-5. The mdividuahty of the soul depends upon its union with tho- 
body. This is the principle of individuation, ^e soul permeates the 
booLV as hre permeates the air. It is whole in the entire body, and 
whole in every part. It is the soul which binds the body together and 
holds its parts united ; it would, therefore, be more appropriate to speak 
of the body as being in the soul than to speak of the soul as being in 
the body. The soul is united to the body in one respect only • in 
another respect it is free. It is free so far us it is active in thought, 
for this potion not only has no need of a sensible organ, it wholly 
excludes it. The soul is in union with the body in so far as it is the 
pmeiple of vitahty and sensation ; for in these functions the organs of 
the ^y are a necessity. And yet, even the faculties of sense £e not. 
stnctly speakmg, located m the body, they are present within it only iil 
» far M the sod bestows upon the organs of the body the energy which 
IS requued for their several functions. 

26. Mie Mul is not, of its nature, destined to union with the body 
This mon IS m^y the consequenoe of its downfeU from the suner- 

™ ? origind state, was above the corporeal 
state, but mchning downwards towards matter it forgot its higher 
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digoitj, and fell, in consequence, to tlie state of union mth the body. 
The body is, therefore, an outward adjunct of the soul — a mere acci- 
dental accretion— it is no more than the instrument of the soul. But the 
soul has not lost its freedom of action in its fall, and hence its return to 
the Absolute is possible. 

.. 27. The universal world>soul is intimately united to the vou^, from 
which it derives its origin, and through thu union is endow^ with 
2 ’eason ; this bemg so, the divine vovc must be immanent in human souls 
which have their being in the universal soul, and to this indw ell ing of 
the mvq, they, too, owe their possession of reason. The voSc is thus the 
•centre of the soul — ^the basis of its personality. But the vovc in its 
turn is derived from the One, and TnamtainR its existence in the One as 
the source of its being ; through the vovc, therefore, the soul is brought 
into contact with the ultimate first principle — ^the One — and is inti- 
mately united to it in vital union. 

28. These principles determine the theory of cognition held by 
Plotinus. Plotinus, like Plato, makes no account of sensuous cognition 
AS a means of attaining truth. Sense perception is no more than a 
dream of the soul. To attain the cognition of intelligible truth, the 
soul must retire from the avenues of sense and hill back upon its own 
centre — the vovc. Here it already possesses truth a priori, and it needs 
only to call this truth into consciousness and to devdop it there. This, 
as has been said, it can do only when it withdraws from sense and con- 
centrates itself in the vovc, as in the central point of its bemg. 

29. Cognition, in this theory, is not an appropriation of objective 
truth b^ the mind, it is the drawing out of tram by the mind from 
within itself. The whole process of co^ition is accomplished by a 
•certain seU-contemplation of the vovc within the soul, and involves a 
consciousness of the identity of subject knowing and object known. 
But as the soul rises to the ^here of intellectual knowledge, it enters 
upon a path which leads to a still higher order of knowledge, namely, the 
•contemplation of the One. For the vovc — the universal reason— being 
in union with the source of its being — the primal One — and contemplat- 
ing the One, is enabled to rise from its act of self-contemplation in man 
to the contemplation of the One. And this explains how it is that man, 
through the vovc that dwells within him, can attain to the contempla- 
tion of the Supreme Being. 

30. This perfection, however, is not attainable unless the One sheds 
into the soul of man a special lighl^ and thereby opens his eyes to higher 
contemplation. This light Twa.Ti cannot secure by any dialectical efforts ; 
it must come to him suddenly. But when it shines within him, then 
apprehension, self-consciousness and thought disappear : in a wori, all 
the lower degrees of knowledge are absorlm into this contemplation of 
the One, and man is raised to the state of e^tasy. It is omy in thm 
•ecstatic condition that contemplation of the primal One is possible ; this 
ecstatic contemplation is thus the highest stage of human cognition. ^ 

31. The basis is here laid for we tdeological doctrine regarding 
Everything comes from the primal One, or primal Qoira, and 
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oveiything must return to it again. Hence, we observe that all thin^ — 
and men more especially-— necessarily strive aftCT good. Tlie bluest 
good is the primal Good or fbrst principle ; the highest good of man is,, 
therefore, attained in the knowledge of the primal Good. How, this 
knowledge is attainable only in the state of ecstasy. Hence, the ecstatic 
contemplation of the primal Good is not only the high^ degree of. 
man’s knowledge, it is also the highest form of his haj)piness. Plotinus 
is at a loss for words in which to depict the bliss which is secured by 
this ecstatic contemplation. 

32. Ecstatic contemplation, as we have seen, can he reached only hy 
withdrawing the sold from the things of sense. This principle lea^ ns- 
at once to the ethical duty of man. Mystical asceticism must he prac- 
tised if man is to attain to the height of his destiny. By this asceticism 
the soul must combat the bodily nature with its sensual impulses and 
tendencies, and so deliver itself from the body and sensuality. The 
body hangs round the soul like a heavy burden, which weighs it down : 
in fact the soul has found its way into the body only in consequence of 
a fault ccmmitTed— an all-sufficient reason why it should crush more 
and more completely the energies and tendencies of sense, in order to 
rise again into the pure atmosphere of the intelligible world. The man 
who gives himself efiectually to this asceticism, and, as far as may he, 
delivers his soul from the body, not only attains to mystical contempla- 
tion, he furrheimore enters into a higher relation with the gods and 
with the super-sensible forces that are at work in nature, and is enabled 
hy this comniumcation to perfonu miracles and to read the future. He 
hecomes a ihaumaturgus and a prophet. 

33. From the same principles rlotinus deduces his theory of moral 
evil. As has teen observed, evil, generally speaking, bas its origin in 
matter; it i«, therefore, in the strict sense, a cosmical force. Now, 
man's lody composed of matter ; in man, therefore, the source of evil 
is the tody It thus appears that moral evil consists in this ; that the 
soul roilows ihe impulses and tendencies of the body, surrenders itself 
to thfcir cc-ntiol ; whereas moral goodness, on the other hand, is founded 
on the deii^ etvnce of the soul, by ascetical practices, from the dominion 
of tie body. 

3-i. Ccnnccted with these notions of moral good and moral evil, we 
£nd another, which, however, is in the last anmysis, identical with the 
foimer Ihe soul we have been told, is individualized hy its tmion with 
the b( dy, and this union with the body not being the connatural state of 
the soul, the same may also he said of its individuality. We may, 
thereitre, dtsciihe the essence of moral evil as the assertion of its indi- 
viduality by tie soul. The soul becomes wicked by its effort to assert 
its ovn individuality and its own wiU, in contradistinction to the uni- 
versal existence within which it has its being. It becomes good when 
it raises itself above this individuality and merges itself in the universal. 

86. In these theories ne notice an unmistakable effort after a 
genuine morality, and to this extent Neo-Platonism may he regarded as 
a piotest against the moral depravity of the paganism of the age. But 
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ihe^ asceticism vhicli Neo-Platonism songlit to promote rested upon an 
entirely false principle and was, in consequence, powerless to effect any 
great moral reformation, ^s principle was that the body is the source 
of all evil. Based upon this notion, Neo-Platonic asceticism could not 
&il to assume a stem and hostile attitude towards the body and the 
•outer world, and the earnestness of character which it was calculated to 
develop tended to become exaggerated beyond what a right conception 
•of ^ the natural order would warrant. The Neo-Platonic asceticism 
being directed against corporeal nature as evil and antagonistic in itself, 
was liable to degenerate into a wholly unnatural s}stem, and so to lose 
all ]powcr for the regeneration of paganism. And further, it was the 
distinct scope of this Neo-Platonic asceticism to attain union in contem- 
plation with the primal One, and by this means to become capable of 
working wonders. So far as this end was assumed to be attained, the 
system could lead only to arrogance and folly— a result largely produced 
among the Neo-Platonists. But arrogance and foUy are opposed to 
morality. 

36. Plotinus gives various definitions of virtue. Looking to the end 
attained by it, he defines it as likeness to God” ; considering the 
character of virtuous conduct in itself, he holds it to be “ action in ac- 
cordance with the nature of things ” (ivsfyfsiv Kara t^v ovaiav), or 
“obedience to reason.” He distinguishes between social, purifying and 
deifying virtues. The first class are concerned with external social 
relations, and in this class are included the four cardinal virtues : prudence, 
fortitude, justice, and temperance. The purifying virtues (KofiapaKc) 
are concerned with the freeing of the soul from sin {afiapria), by divorc- 
ing it from the things of sense ; the deifying virtues are those by which 
men return again to the Absolute, and, in a certain sense, become one 
with God. 

37. There arc three classes of men. One class are held captive by 
sense, they esteem pleasure good and pain evil, they strive to attain the 
one and avoid the other, and herein is their wisdom expended. Another 
class — capable indeed of a certain elevation, but unable to see what 
belongs to higher spheres— give themselves to the practice of social 
virtues, devote themselves to practical pursuits, and strive to make a 
right choice among these lower objects. But there is a third class of 
men of diviner sort, endowed with higher energy and keener vision, who 
turn to the ligh t that shines from on high, and rising towards the source 
of that light, are lifted above the regions of gloom, men who despise 
the things of earth and make their dwelling-place in that region where 
they may participate in true joy. They cannot, indeed, remain always 
in this state. Not having freed themselves wholly from the earth, they 
easily turn to it again. A-nd thus it happens that it is but seldom even 
the wisest, best, and most virtuous men, enjoy the contemplation of the 
supreme God. (Plotinus himself, during the six years in which 
Porphyry, his disciple, was his associate, succeeded in reaching this 
height of contemplation on four occasions only.) 
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8S. Plotinus uses the same ^gxunents as Plato in proof of theimmor- 
talitr of the soul. The Platonic notion, that souls which quit the body, 
imperfectly purified, take with them a kind of coiporeal vesture, in 
which they uterwards appear, is found among the doctrines of Plotinus. 
^ 0 , too, the doctrine of the transmigration m souls, the &eory of 8uc> 
uesrixe generations, and the doctrine of demons. The demons are to' 
be reverenced as well as the gods. With their aid, too, wonders may be 
worked. The same may also be effected by magic. 


S9. The most remarkable of tbe disciples of Pbtinns were Ameliiu and PotphTiy. 
pttle is known regarding Amelins, bnt Porphyry holds an important place among the 
He lived from a jj. 233 to 304 Mid from the year 268 onwards was a pupil 
rf Piofcnas in ^me. He professes to explain and defend wie teaching of Plotiniua ^ 
to oew.op It. This teaching he holds to coincide with that of Plato, and to be the same 

aS SUastSJiriP with that nf AvriefiitTA bToa If A m — . 
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^aa apaorisam We have already mentioned his arrangement of the treatises of 
PiOimua a sa Eiaeada ^ these undertakings, his extensive learning and his subtle 
.=te^:genee.wiuch enabled him to enter into views the most divei wmt as well as his 
reacaess end grace of expoation, stood him in good stead. 

if diatinguishel from that of Plotmnsby possessmg a 
i-rac jca. rawher than a religions character. Porphyry defended neoromanc^ aeuriry ILd 
ue wor boor demons, but he advised caution & the use of them. ^ mainS ’^at 
W VT* ^*8““^* and he wpeats to have taught the emanation of matter 

^the r?t- Hotinus himself. He combated the doctrSi 

“ fifteen books cord Xpwndvw 

many re.a.ations of which were wntten by the Fathers of the Church.* ^ 


Syrian School of ISTeo-Platonism. 


Iamblichcs and his Disciples. 

§53. 

lis fee esemnedS done mtk golden light, and 
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iiorvm. The mention of this work gives us occasion to call attention to 
another characteristic of Neo-Platonism, especially of the Syrian School 
of that Philosophy. Since the time of Porphyry, Neo-Platonism had 
progressively assumed an attitude of greater hostility to Christianity. 
It had set up in Pythagoras a Messiah in opposition to the Messiah of 
the Christians, and it then endeavoured to secure divine authority for 
his teaching. The Christians had their Scriptures which they attri- 
buted to Divine revelation and Divine inspiration, the reformed Paganisin 
of the Neo-Platonist school would have its Scriptures also, to be on 
a level with Christianity. These Scriptures were actually produced. 
Such were the “ Chaldaie Oracles/’ the Orphic Poem” and the 
Worh of Mermes,” to which appeal was made and which, it was 
contended, were inspired by the gods. 


6. lie Chaldaie Oracles seem to have been a selection from the maxima of the different 
Chalddc seers and astrologists, who were very numerous at this time. The Neo- 
Platonists of the fifth century made great account of this fund of Chaldaio '^sdom. The 
OiyJiic Smgs^ which had already been known at an earlier period of Gbrecian history in 
eonoection with the Or^ic religion (see above p. 29.) were also included in the category of 
sacred writings. The Writings Setmes (Uysteria .^g 3 ^tiorum) received their name 
from Hermes — the Egyptian god, Thot orTant — and were supposed to contain the secret 
lore of the E^ptians. They were ascribed to Hermes in the sense that the doctrines 
they contained purpoited to rest on the authority of the Egyptian priests, who had 
them from the god, Thot. There exists a consideiable number of these writings, 
and the number was stiu greater ^in earlier tnues. They treated of questions of medicine, 
and chemistry, as well as of rebgious and philosophical subjects. They enjoyed a high 
T^utation. nor Egypt was regarded as a holy land, which the gods had chosen for their 
X they descended in visible form to impart divine wisdom to men. It was, 
w^fore, to be expected that the writings of Hermes would become the sacx^ book or 
Sible of the heathens. 

/ . The most important of these writings — so far as religious and philosophical questions are 
wnoerned are the Poemander and the Diahgve of Aseleptiis. The latter is an epitome of 
the notons cunent during the rise of Neo-Platonism, a medley of Platonic, Neo-Platonic, 
and m^bical doctrines, reduced to one system, and set forth, not in the form of philoso- 
pmcal myesh^tioii, but in authoritative dogmatic fashion- These dogmas are put into 
the mouth of Hermes ^Drismegistos. The Poemander has not any consecutive order in its 

i of fourteen treatises in which widely different and nncounected ele- 

ments of doctrme are laid down. 


?* A™.?® immeiate disciples of lamhlichns was Theodoms of Asine, who 
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interest, are the treatises, Ilcpi rov wQayopiKov fiiov, Xoyoi rporperruof 
fig ^i\<tao<piaVi and the QtoXoyoCpEva Trig apidprinidgg- 

2. In the system of lamblichns, philosophy, as a science^ loses its 
place, and becomes a mere device for the support of polytheism. He 
devoto his chief inquiries to the details of an elaborate demonology, 
in which all the gods of Greece and the East (the Christian God ex- 
eepted), as well as the gods of Plotinus and many others, find a place. 
He also treats of theurgy, by which he understands the procuring of 
mysterious efieots which God is pleased to accompli^, as also the power 
of bringing down the gods into communication with men by^ means of 
certain in^able symbols, known only to God. In this connection we find 
certain Pythagorean mystic numbers play an important part. Plotinus 
taught that the soul could lift itself to that eminence of wisdom and 
virtue where it might be united with God. lamblichus taught that this 
union might be accomplished by a contrary method — that man, by 
means of Inystical practices, ceremonies, and words ((r^jujSoXa, ovvdqjuara) 
could draw down the gods to himself (Spacrrorq fv&xrtc)* lu the mind 
of lamblichus, theurgy is the complement of philosophy. 

3. Above the One (^v) of Plotinus, lamblichus sets another — the 
Absolutely First —in whicn there are no contrary elements of any kind, 
which is not the Good, but something which, b^g absolutely without 
distinctive characteristics, is higher than the Good. Under this One 
comes the One of Plotinus. The latter produces the intelligible world 
(Kdffiiog voifr6g) and this in turn produces the intellectual world (itoapog 
vo£p6g). Ihe former includes the objects of thought (Ideas), the latter 
all thinking essences. The elements of the former are rrspag, atrupov 
and fUKTov, the elements of the latter are vovc, ^vvauig and Brifuovpyog. 
Hezt in succession comes the psychical worl4 which is again divid^ 
into three orders — ^the world-soul, and, produced from it, two other souls. 
To this world belong the gods of the popular polytheism, angels, demons, 
and heroes, a whole host of whom lamblichus makes us acquainted 
with, and whom he arranges according to certain numerical combina- 
tions derived from Pythagorean sources. Last, in the order of existence, 
stands the sensible world. 

4. It is worth noting that lamblichus endeavoured to introduce a 
formal worship of Pythagoras, the religious reverence for Apollonius 
being already antiquated. His work, Ilepl rov nvBayopucov fiiov, is 
writt^ after the manner of the Apollonius ” of Philostrates, only that 
Pythagoras is put in the place of .^oUonius. lamblichus endeavours 
to show that the contemporaries of Pythagoras, with whom he came in 
eontact, esteemed him a god who had come from heaven to teach men 
wisdom. He narrates a number of prodigies regarding him, and exalts 
his piety, which was set as an example to all men. That in this teach- 
ing lamblichus had in view the doctrine of the Incarnation of God, 
wmch is the basis of Christianity, appears evident Paganism also 
wanted its heaven-sent Messiah, and since AjpoUonius would not serve 
the purpose any longer, Pytha^ras was substituted. 

0. lamblichus is probably the author of the work De ‘Mytierm ^gyp- 
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of Julian in bia yontbi and author of a compendium of Neo-Flatonic Philosophy ; also 
Eustaohiiu, of Cappadocia. These men devoted themselves, for the most p^, rather 
to the practices of theurgy than to philosophical theories. In proportion to the insig- 
nificance of their ac^evements in philosophy was the growth of their reverence for the 
fltiiafa of their school, and principally for lamblichus. Commentaries upon the writings 
of the older philosophers were the principal works of the period. In this connection 
Themistina, of Papblagonia, sumamed Kuphrades, rendered considerable service to 
philosophy. We may further mention, as connected with the school, Anrehus Macrobus, 
author of ^e Saturnalia, the elder Olympiodoras, and the lady-philoBopher, Hypatia 
(murdered a.p.415}. 


Athenian School of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus. 

§ 54. 

1. The efforts of the Neo-Platonists to reform the religion of 
Paganism and to hold in check the growth of Christianity, had not the 
effect which was expected. The pagan religion had had its day, it could not 
he upheld, it fell before the Divine power of the Christian faith which was 
everywhere extending its sway. Its hour was come. Even the Neo- 
Plaionists were at last forced to recognise this. Having failed to 
effect their aims against Christianity by material methods, and having 
failed to revive the old worship and the old beliefs, the representatives 
of Neo-Platonism addressed themselves with renewed zeal to scientific 
expedients, among which the study and exposition of the writings of 
Plato and Aristofle were of chief importance. This plan was followed 
in a marked way by the Athenian School. To this school belong 
Plutaj’ch, son of Nestorius (died a.d. 433) ; his pupil, Syrianus, who ex- 
pounded the writings of Plato and Aristotle ; Hierocles of Alexandria, 
who devoted himself to the exposition of the Pythagorean writings ; his 
pupil, Syrianus, of Alexandria ; and, most remarkable of all, Proclus 
(a.d. 411-486), the pupil of Olympiodorus (the elder), of Plutarch, and 
of Syrianus. He was the most renowned of the later Neo-Platonists 
— ^the “ scholastic of the Greek philosophers." He collected and ar- 
ranged and gave dialectical form to the philosophy which had come 
down from the past, adding to it &om his own resources, and reducing 
the whole to a kind of system which presented the appearance of 
strictly scientific method. He taught at Athens. Among his writings 
are found x—Frodi in Plat Immm Comment, Bas. 1534 ; In ikeohgiam 
Plaionis Itbri iea ma cum Marini vita Prodi et Proch imtit. theolog., Hamb. 
1618 ; Eacerpta ex Prodi Sc/ioliis in Plat Crafgl., Lips. 1820 ; In Plat 
Alcih. ed. Creuzer, Erancof. 1820-1826 ; In Plat Parmenidem. ed. Stall- 
baum, Lips. 1839. 0pp. omma. Ed. Cousin, Paris 1820-25. 

2. According to Proclus, the One is the absolute first principle. 
Ercm this everything comes forth, and to this everything is striving to 
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of Julian in bia yontbi and author of a compendium of Neo-Flatonic Philosophy ; also 
Eustaohiiu, of Cappadocia. These men devoted themselves, for the most p^, rather 
to the practices of theurgy than to philosophical theories. In proportion to the insig- 
nificance of their ac^evements in philosophy was the growth of their reverence for the 
fltiiafa of their school, and principally for lamblichus. Commentaries upon the writings 
of the older philosophers were the principal works of the period. In this connection 
Themistina, of Papblagonia, sumamed Kuphrades, rendered considerable service to 
philosophy. We may further mention, as connected with the school, Anrehus Macrobus, 
author of ^e Saturnalia, the elder Olympiodoras, and the lady-philoBopher, Hypatia 
(murdered a.p.415}. 


Athenian School of Neo-Platonism. 

Proclus. 

§ 54. 

1. The efforts of the Neo-Platonists to reform the religion of 
Paganism and to hold in check the growth of Christianity, had not the 
effect which was expected. The pagan religion had had its day, it could not 
he upheld, it fell before the Divine power of the Christian faith which was 
everywhere extending its sway. Its hour was come. Even the Neo- 
Plaionists were at last forced to recognise this. Having failed to 
effect their aims against Christianity by material methods, and having 
failed to revive the old worship and the old beliefs, the representatives 
of Neo-Platonism addressed themselves with renewed zeal to scientific 
expedients, among which the study and exposition of the writings of 
Plato and Aristofle were of chief importance. This plan was followed 
in a marked way by the Athenian School. To this school belong 
Plutaj’ch, son of Nestorius (died a.d. 433) ; his pupil, Syrianus, who ex- 
pounded the writings of Plato and Aristotle ; Hierocles of Alexandria, 
who devoted himself to the exposition of the Pythagorean writings ; his 
pupil, Syrianus, of Alexandria ; and, most remarkable of all, Proclus 
(a.d. 411-486), the pupil of Olympiodorus (the elder), of Plutarch, and 
of Syrianus. He was the most renowned of the later Neo-Platonists 
— ^the “ scholastic of the Greek philosophers." He collected and ar- 
ranged and gave dialectical form to the philosophy which had come 
down from the past, adding to it &om his own resources, and reducing 
the whole to a kind of system which presented the appearance of 
strictly scientific method. He taught at Athens. Among his writings 
are found x—Frodi in Plat Immm Comment, Bas. 1534 ; In ikeohgiam 
Plaionis Itbri iea ma cum Marini vita Prodi et Proch imtit. theolog., Hamb. 
1618 ; Eacerpta ex Prodi Sc/ioliis in Plat Crafgl., Lips. 1820 ; In Plat 
Alcih. ed. Creuzer, Erancof. 1820-1826 ; In Plat Parmenidem. ed. Stall- 
baum, Lips. 1839. 0pp. omma. Ed. Cousin, Paris 1820-25. 

2. According to Proclus, the One is the absolute first principle. 
Ercm this everything comes forth, and to this everything is striving to 
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Marinus ; and Damascins, who presided over the school in Athens about a.d 520. With, 
him the school came to an end It was closed by the Emperor Justinian in the year 
A.n. 629. This emperor forbade the teaching of the Neo- Platonic philosophy at Athens, 
and appointed Christian teachers to take the place of the Platonists The Neo-Platonists 
betook themselves to Persia, where they hoped to find a patron for their philosophy in 
the king, Chosroes But experience dispelled this hope, and after the peace between 
Persia and the Empire, A D 533, they returned home. But they were not permitted to 
te^open their schools Neo- Platonism thus came to an end. But the commentaiies on 
the writmgs of Aristotle and Plato, which at this and later periods were composed by 
the Neo- Platonists, enabled some of them, and notably Simplicius of Cilicia (a d 620) and 
the younger Olympiodorus, to take an important part m the work of transmitting to 
later geneiations the philosophy of Greece. 



PART SECOND. 


HISTOEY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CERISTIAH ERA. 


Gtbneral View.— DmsioN. 

§55. 

1. Tlie Divine Rievdation accomplished in Christ, together with the 
Redemption achieved through Him, forms the turning point of all history. 
It is the end of the pre-Christian order of things and the begmning of the 
new. The pre-Christian period prepared the way for the redemption to 
come. In the moment when the Son of God became man its purpose 
was accomplished and its duration at an end. A new era began. The 
fulness of grace which flowed from the sacrifice of redemption infused a 
new life into humanity, and this newness of life affected not merely the 
practical side of human existence, it had its influence also on the domain 
of knowledge. 

2. In pre-Christian times, virtue was recognised by the philosophers 
as a thiug of worth, but it did not enter into 3ie life of the people. In 
the new order of things, virtue found its place in practical life to an 
extent unknown before. The ideal of supernatural perfection, through 
the grace of the Holy Spirit, which the Saviour had bidden His Mowers 
to strive after, was realised in the actual lives of men, and brought forth a 
heroism of virtue such as the world had not yet witnessed. Through 
the revelation made by the Son of God a fulness of truth was brought 
within reach of the human mind of which men had previoudy no notion. 
And if it be true, as the ancients had it, that trath is the food of the 
mind, onwhidi it lives and thiives, the revelation through the Redeemer 
formed an inexhaustible store from which the human mind might ever- 
more draw new increase of the knowledge which is its life. 

3. At the same time the way was prepared for speculation of an 
entirely new order. The older philosophy had striven to break through 
the harriers of error which shut out the gaze of the mind from the sun 
of truth, and had expended much energy in the effort. Its endeavours 
were not wholly without result, but it had failed to reach ^e fubess 
of truth. By this fact it famished proof that after the fall of man lie 
human mind, left to its own resources, without any revelation, was 
incapable of attaining to truth in its fulness. But in the Logos made 
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•man the fulness of truth was manifested in the body : what the ancients 
had longingly sought for was now granted to men through the mercy 
of God. The human mind was now fully irradiated by the light of 
truth ; it had no need to strive against the obstacles that shut out the 
light, and in this way the standpoint and the puipose of its speculations 
were made other than they had been. 

4. The human mind could adopt either of two attitudes towards 
revelation. It might accept revelation as truth communicated by God, 
and make this truth the criterion and guiding principle of its specula- 
tions. If it did this, revelation became an end to wMch natural know- 
ledge was to be subservient. Natural knowledge became the means to 
penetrate the mysteries of Christianity, and to acquire a speculative 
knowledge of them, so far, at least, as supernatural truths are accessible 
to speculation. Speculative philosophy could only culminate in a specu- 
lative theology, which, without denying the incomprehensible nature of 
the Christian mysteries, would strive Mter a deeper knowledge of their 
meaning. 

5. Again, the human mind, in virtue of its natural freedom of 
election, might abandon the objective standpoint and fall back upon its 
own subjective resources. It might permit its own reason to deal with 
revelation in a more unseemly fashion ; it might give reason the first 
place and revelation the second, so that instead of reason being subject 
to revelation, revelation should be accommodated to the subjective 
opinions of the individual; or, on occasion, entirely denied. This 
would, no doubt, be a perversion of right order, but just as man can set 
himself against ^e divinely-established order in the sphere of morals, 
so can he set himself in opposition to the diviue order in the sphere of 
knowledge. 

6. These divergent lines have both been followed in the philosophy 
of the newer era. Side by side with the representatives of the objective 
or Christian view, wo find everywhere the representatives of the rational- 
istic or subjective. The opposition between these opposing forces of 
thought proceeds to open conflict, as often as the one endeavours by the 
arms of science to overcome the other. In this way is maintained a sort 
of intellectual conflict between truth and error, between the Christian 
and un-Christian view, which runs through the whole history of the 
newer philosophy. This conflict has not been without its advantages to 
the cause of truth, for it has put upon the combatants the necessity of 
studying more deeply, and thus establishing more securely the truth 
which was assailed. 

7. These divergent currents of thought, it has been said, run through 
the entire philosophy of the later era. But we are not, for this, to assume 
that at every period of that time they were both equally powerful. So 
far is it otherwise, that the entire time may be divided into two periods, 
in one of which the objective or Christian view was predominant, while 
in the other the subjective or rationalistic view obtained the mastery. 
The first period lasted till the fifteenth century, the second extends from 
the fifteenth century to our own time. We do not mean that in either 
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period one current of thouglit prevailed to the exclusion of the other ; 
ive mean that in each period one current of thought was distinctly pre* 
dominant. 

8. In this way we obtain two great divisions of the newer philosophy, 
each marked by its distinctive characteristic. The first of these peri^ 
we again divide on another basis of division. In the early Christian 
centimes, and in the hands of the Fathers of the Churdi, Ghristiati 
philosophy was in the first stage of its creation : the stones out of which 
the structure was to be built were being collected and prepared. In tb^ 
period following, which we speak of as the Middle Ages, the structure 
itself was rais^. The great systems of philosophy and speculative 
theology, which are characteristic of the Middle Ages, were then elabo> 
rated, and remain, like our mediaeval cathedrals, monuments to later 
times of Christian faith and Christian intellect. In this period the 
elements of Christian speculation contained in the writings of the 
Fathers were reduced to systematic form and received considerable 
development in the process. 

9. we may, therefore, most appropriately divide the philosophy of 
the Christian era into three main periods ; 

(a.) The Patristic Philosophy, extending to the period of the invasion 
of the barbarians ; 

(b.) Philosophy of the Middle Ages, extending to the fifteenth 
century ; 

(e.) Modem Philosophy, from the fifteenth centmy to our own 
times. 

We shall treat of the philosophy of the new era in the order of this 
threefold division. 


FIEST SECTION. 

Patristic Philosophy. 

Q-eneral View and Division. 

§56. 

1. The age of the Fathers was the age which gave birth to Christian 
philosophy. When we speak of the birth of Christian philosophy we 
do not mean to imply that this philosophy was in its origin wholly 
independent of the philosophy which had preceded it. The life of 
humanity is continuous. A complete break with the past is impossible. 
The human mind cannot, even if it would, withdraw itself from the 
influence of the past. Christian philosophy, in its origin, was connected 
with the older philosophy; whatever of truth tho latter contained was 
adopted by the Christian thinkers, made subservient to, and given a 
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place in, the body of their teaching ; they rejected only that which 
could not stand tne light of Christian truth, or bear the scrutiny of the 
reason which that truth had enlightened. 

2. We notice, however, even in the first beginnings of Christian 
philosophy, the appearance of those two divergent lines of thought to 
whidi we have called attention above. Some thinJcers in the construc- 
tion of their systems gave the first place to the older philosophy, made it 
their rule of ^dance, and interpreted the doctrines of Christianity in 
ascordance with its requirements. This method gave rise to the heretical 
systems which encounter us in the historj’- of the first centmies of 
Christianity. An analogous method had ah’eady been followed by Philo 
the Jew, in his attempt to reconcile the religion of the Jews with Greek 
philosophy. What l^ilo had done in the case of Judaism, the heretics 
did in the case of Christianity. A distinctively rationalistic character 
was thus the essential feature of the heretical systems of early Christian 
times, the feature in which they contrasted most strongly with positive 
Christianity. 

3. Other thinkers, again — and these repi'esented the true Christian 
philosophy — accepted the ancient philosophy as an aid to Chiistian 
speculation, but they made the positive tiuths of Christianity their 
highest and guiding principles, and utilised the ideas and doctiines of 
the ancient philosophy in ^eir peculations only so far as these were 
found in accord with Christian truth. In this method the positive 
faith of the Christian became the criterion of speculative knowledge ; 
philosophical opinions were not tho standard which determined the 
articles of faiih, that is to say, fixed their meaning. This was the 
position taken up by all the Famers of the Church, and to this method 
we owe those bruHant speculations in which their works abound. 

4. Holding these principles, the Fathers of the Church, never- 
theless, acknowledged the worth and the importance of the pre-Ohristiau 
philosophy, and recognised the utility of the study of tho philosophy of 
the Greeks. They had, it is true, no hesitation in exposing tho errors of 
Greek philosophy, and the mutual conti'adiction of its various systems, 
and some thinxers — Teiiiullian, for example— did much effect to this. 
But tins was not done with the pmpose of entirely discrediting tlie 
ancient philosophy, or of denying its claim to tho possession of a certain 
sum of truth ; the design of the writers was to prove that philosophy, of 
itself, is not all-sufficient, that only the Incarnate Son of God and 
His Church are in possession of the fulness of tiuth. 

5. The chief aim of the Fathers and writers of the Church in their 
scientific labours was, on the one hand, to defend the Christian doctrines 
against attacks and misconceptions, and on tho other to develop and 
support as far as possible, on speculative grounds, the truths of revela- 
tion. It was for this purpose only that they made uso of the ancient 
philosophy : it was to defend and establish by speculative theories the 
articles of the Christian faith that they employed it. In its characteristic 
features the patristic philosophy is a philosophy of religion. The 
heretical systems were not purely philosophical, they claimed to be 
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iMosophiesof reHgion: in tlie same way, the specdations of the Fa&ei-s 
of the Church have in every case a scope which is rebgious as well as 

philoso^cd^t^ doctrine of this religious philosophy was, as might 
have been expected, the doctrine of the divine Logos ; what He is in 
Himself, how He became man, and how He redeemed maittd. The 
notion of a divine Logos we have met with freq^uently in the j>te- 
Ohristian philosophy. But philosophy was incompetent to give definite- 
ness and completeness to this notion ; for in its completeness this notion 
supposes the idea of the Trinity. Philo, who wrote under the influence 
of the revealed doctrines of the Old Testament, malces the Logos a kind 
of personality ; but in his theoiy this personality is not something within 
the Godhead, it is something extraneous to it. 

7. In the great dictum : ’Ev ayxy 6 \6yoQ, koi 6 Xoyog i}v irpbg rbv 
6e6v. KOI Osbg 6 \6yog. Christianity on the one hand confirmed the 
truth of the notion, and on the other gave completeness and definiteness 
to the conception. It asserted the personali^ of the Logos, and at the 
same time declared this personality to be intrinsic to the Godhead. This 
was a great step in advance. The idea of a personal Logos— the Sou of 
God identical in nature with the Father — spread light where darkness 
had hitherto prevailed ; and the doctrine tiiat the Logos had become 
man in order to bring mankind from darkness into light and from 
death to salvation, mj^e the Incarnate Logos the cciitro of human 
history and the spring of life to humanity. It is not then to bo wondered 
at that the whole religious philosophy of the Fathers seems concentrated 
upon this central point of doctrine. 

8. Thus much may be stated regarding the patristic philosophy in 
general. We may, however, distmguish in the ci’oation of Christian 
philosophy during the patristic age two well-marked poiiods. Wc 
have remarked that a twofold purpose is observable in the Fathers and 
Christian writers of the first centuries— one to defend tho doctrines of 


Christianity from assaults and misconceptions, another to develop and 
establish the Christian truths by q)eculative inquiries, conducted under 
the guidance and control of the Christian revelation. This twofold 
purpose is manifest in aU the representatives of patristic philosophy, but 
in the earlier centuries, that is, up to the Council of Nicsea, the former 
pmrpose — the defensive — ^is the more prominent, whilst in the post- 
Mcene period the effort to give speculative development to Christian 
truth becomes the primary end aimed at. We may thus describe the 
ante-Xicene period as the Age of the Apologists, the post-Nicene as the 
Age of Positive Speculation. 

9. Following the lines here indicated, wo will treat tho history of 
patristic philosophy on which we are about to enter in tho following order : 

(a.) The heretical systems of the period; after which wo will proceed 
to the patristic philosophy proper, which we may divide into : 

(J.) The ante-Nicene philosophy, which is chiefly apologetic in 
character, and 

(c.) The post-Hicene philosophy, in which positive speculation is 
predominant. 
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Heretical Systems op the First Centuries. 

1. We do not undertake the task of giving a detailed account of all 
t^e heretical systems which appeared during the patristic age; we 
confine our attention to those T^ch were pMosoplucal in character ; 
others, which were exclusively dogmatic, belong to the history of 
religious dogmas. Among the heresies of more or less philosophical 
character, the first to claim om* notice are Gnosticism and Manicheism, 
systems which, under the influence of Hddenic, Philonic, and Parsee 
notions, established a dualism between God and Matter, and which, carry- 
ing this antithesis out of the sphere of metaphysics into the domain of 
ethics, ga^e this notion its most exaggerated development. 

2. Gnostioism called forth as an opposite extreme the system of 
Monarchianism. The teaching of the Bostics involved a sort of poly- 
theism. To bridge over the chasm between God and Matter, and thus 
to account for the existence of the world, they assumed the existence of 
a number of intermediate beings, which emanated from the Supreme 
God, and to which, therefore, a certain divine character was to be attri- 
buted. The reaction against this polytheism took the form of Monar- 
chianism — an extreme theory in the opposite sense. Monarchianism 
denied the existence of any distinctions whatever in the Divinity, even 
the existence of those distinctions which the doctrine of the Trinity 
involves, and held fast the doctrine of fixed abstract unity. 

3. Last in order came Arianism, with its offshoot, ApoUinarism, 
theories which embodied elements of Gnosticism and Monarchianism, 
and in which the doctrines of the two opposing heresies were blended. 
In historical order, Arianism follows the two other heresies ; it follows 
them also in the order of theoretical development. 

4. We will treat, then, in the first place, of Gnosticism, in the next, 
of Manicheism, then of Monarchianism, and lastly of Arianism and 
ApoUinarism. 


Gnosticism. 

§ 67. 

1. Contemporary accounts inform us that Gnosticism had its rise in 
the question: What is the origin of evil? (nodsi; ro kokov;). It was 
natural that such a question should occur to thinking minds at that 
period. The circumstances of the time suggested it. According to 
contemporary records, the religious and mord degeneracv of the age 
had become appalling. The deification of vice had been fatal to morality. 
The Christians had been subjected to fierce and cruel persecution both 
from Jews and pagans, and were the objects of general contempt. The 
sight of all the evu which surrounded them must have suggested to many 
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of them to ask, whence this evil came, and urged them to seek a solutiou 

01 the ^ aot enough to ^unt for 

nnffin of Gnostoism. For the question as to the ongm of evil had 
Jreadv been answered hv Christianity ; and to have the problem sol^d 
ir was* onlv necessary to appeal to positive Christian teatog.^ 
chief cause to which the rise of Gnosticism was attributable lay m the 
fact that the Gnostics, as well in the question of the^ origin of evil as 
it. those which regwded the nature of God’s relation to the world, 
*c.e nature of man, and other questions were not content with the 
no^itive doctrines of Christianity as expounded by tbe Church, but 
^^ught a solution of these problems in non-Christian philosophy, outside 
tli€°re'>ion of revelation. Thev did not, however, for tms, separate 
thems^ves from Christianity, the result could only be the introduction 
into the Christian teaching of notions borrowed from the non-Christian 
uhiiosophy, and the attempt to adapt the doctrine of Christianity to 
these preconceived philosophical opinions. 

8 , That this result actually occurred is shown both by the method 
which the Gnostics adopted in the exposition and development of their 
doctrines, and by their peculiar conception of the Gnosis. "VVith regard 
to their method, St. Irenseus tells us that with them, reason, that is to 
say. their preconceived philosophical opinions, was the standard and 
criterion of aU truth ; that to meet the requirements of their system, 
they carried their arbitrary treatment of the Scriptures so far as to 
reject some parts of it altogether, and to mutilate and falsify past 
recognition the portions they retained. Philostmhy was to them of much 
greater authority than the positive teaching or the Church, and conse- 
quently the portions of Scripture which established the teaching of the 
Churc£ had to be put aside. 

4 . In the chaiucteristics which they assign to their Gbiosis, they 
follow ^ in the footsteps of Philo. Philo had appealed in support of 
his opinions to a secret lore which had reached him by oral tnidition ; 
the Gbiostics^ put forward pretensions of the same kind. Christ, they 
znainfained, in His exoteric teaching had accommodated Himself to the 
views of his contemporaries ; but in private He had imparted to His 
apostles a higher (esoteric) teaching, which constitutes Iho essonoo of 
Christian truth, and which, to a large extent, is contradictory of the 


0.^ The teaching of the Church is nothing more than the exoteric 
OMtrmes ; it does not contain the pure truth, but only tho truth u« 
adapted to the capacity of the people, and it contains, bosidos, an ad- 
uuxt^ of many errors. To learn the pure and perfect ti uth, wo must 
.^ek It m that s^ret lore, acquaintance with which is the true Gnosis, 
ibetaith of the Church is merely a grade of knowledge. Tho Gnostics 
vTIiT ^ possession of the true and genuine Gnosis 

wiu^ they endpvoured to expound in their works — whence tlio nanus 
Gnosticism. The Fathers of the Church, on the other hand, d(;scribod 
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this Gnosis as false and delusive, and on Hiis ground set themselves 
to combat it. 

6. On the lines we have described, Gnosticism endeavoured at once 
to accomplish and to justify the overthrow of Ohristianitj by the aid of 
non-Christian philosophy. Pursuing this design the Gnostics, in re- 
i^rence to the special question of the origin of e'm, arrived at the gloomy 
dualistic notion which represents man as surrounded on all sides by 
]}ostile powers, the extenim world as wholly evil, matter as not created 
by God, spirit and body as ethically opposed to one another. The 
Paganism of an earlier period had deified nature ; the Gnostics regarded 
nature as the principle of evil, and thus changed the distinction between 
nature and spirit into an absolute opposition. 

7. The Gnostic systems were, as a rule, specially antagonistic 
to Judaism. The Church, in its explanation of the relation home by 
the old dispensation to the new, asserted that the former was a pre- 
paratory dispensation, the latter the consummation for which the way 
had been prepared. But the Gnostics e 2 q)lained the relation to consist in 
a distinct opposition of the one dispensation to the other. They held 
that the older dispensation was under the control of a principle which 
was not only distinct from the supreme God who had revealed Himself 
in Christianity, but (in greater or less degree], opposed and even hostile 
to that God. The ethical dualism which they Im set up in the sphere 
of being, they here endeavoured to introduce into history, and the con- 
trast which they found to exist between the external and rigid character 
of the Jewish law and the internal gracious Christian dispensation 
gave encouragement to the attempt. 

8. The sources from which our knowledge of Gnosticism is drawn, apart from the 
Gnostic work, Pistis Sophia (Berlin, 1851), and a few fragments, are tlie writings of the 
opponents of Gnosticism; notably, Iienceus (adv. Jla^iesea), the Pseudo Origen (Hip- 
poJytus) (fXcyxof Kara rraouiv aiofifflwv), as well as the writings of Justin, Tertnllian, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Eusebius, Epi^anius, Tbeodoretus and Augustine. We 
may add to these the ti'eatise of the Neo^latonist Plotinus against the Gnostics. 
iliuu 2 . 

We may mention among the more recent writers who have treated of 
Gnosticism : Neander, Gevttihche Entioickdmg der vornehmsten ynobti^chea, Systcme, 
Berlm, 1818; F. A. Lewald, Com^nentatio de dodiina gnchtica, Heidelb., 1818 1 J. Matter, 
ffid, Orit. du Otmikime^ 1823 ; Mohler, Ursprmg des Gnosticisimtst Tubing, 1831, 
&c. 


The Several Gnostic Systems. 

1. The earliest Gnostic teachings are ascribed by Irenscus to Simon 
Magus, to his pupil Menander, and to Cerinthns, tfie last of whom St. 
Jolm the Evangelist had it in his mind to refute, when he wrote his 
Gospel. Cerinmus is said to have taught that the world was not made 
by God, but by an inferior power which had no knowledge of the true 
God. The true God caused the iEon Christ to descend upon Jesus the 
Son of Joseph and Mary, at his baptism, fitting Him thereby to preach 
the unknown Father, and to work miracles. This .^on separated him- 
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'C'lf fi'om Jc'sus Isoforo tlic do&tli of tliolftttsrj slid. liSid no bIiSiTO m Sis 

sutierings. ^ . . o • 

2. j^at the chief representatives of Gfnosticism were Satuminus, 

Valetitictts, Caipocrates, and Marcion, ■with a few others of less note. 
In the teaching of these Gnostics, more especially of those first men- 
tiostd. the conceptions of the thinkers are so shrouded in a doud yf 
£antii«tic conceits, that it is dif&cidt to penetrate these extrava^ces of 
a deranged imagination, and discern the rational thought whidi under- 
L'es them. We must, however, try to find a path through their laby- 
rinth of fantastic trifles. 


S.lTTIllNDnJS. 


§58. 


3, Satuminus, a pupil of Menander, was bom at Antioch, and 
sjtnr his life there. The most brilliant portion of his career corres- 
pondi with the reign of Hadrian (a.d. 125). He taught the existence 
of cji unknown God — ^the Father. This God created a number of spirits 
— archangels, powers, principalities, and angels — ^which succeed one 
another, in descending order. The last seven angels, who close the 
series, created the world. To them also is due the creation of man, but 
only the creation of the animal portion of his nature. 

4. From the Supreme Power, a luminous image issued, which reached 
the angels charged with the creation of the world To retain this image 
they resolved to create man after its Hkeness. But the likeness which 
they succeeded m producing could not be other than imperfect, owing 
to the imperfection of the beings producing it. It could not lift itself 
up, it sank to the earth and crawled like a worm. The Supreme 
Power took pity on its condition, and as man had been created after its 
likeness, this Power shot a spark of its ovm spiritual nature into the image. 
Man then, fur the^ first time, became Tna.-n in the true sense, became a 
wing at once spiri'tual and corporeal. That di^dne spirit returns after 
death to the source whence it came, all that then remains of Tnnn 
undergoes dissolution. 


, hostile opposition to the dominion of the 'unknown Father is 
tne Kmgdom of Satan, The evil principle works upon man through 
wasuahty, and endea'vours by this means to bring him nnrlftr its swa'v. 
E^emiiing is evil which tends to draw men down towards material or 
sensioie thmgs, and to involve him more deeply in matter. On this 
groimd, ivatummus condemned marriage and ■the carnal generation of 
cMdren. Both beheld to be derived from Satan. For mmilflT reasons, 
there can be no resurrection of the body, for the body is derived from 

e prmciple of evil matter — and could not, therefore, have any shai'o 
m the glorified state. ^ 

^®re at first ruled by the Jewish God — one of those inferior 
angels who created the world. But this deity was loo weak to shield 
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^em from the attacks of Satan, ^d, besides, it T^as not fitting that men, 
in whom a spark of the Divine nature was burning, should be ruled 
over by a power of such a low order. Therefore, the unknown Father 
sent His Son Christ into the world, to overthrow the reign of the 
Jewish Q-od, to save the good and the believing, and to condemn the 
wicked and the incredulous. But since the flesh is from the principle of 
evil, the Son did not assume a real body, but only the semblance of a 
human body. (Docetism.) 

7. In this teaching on the subject of man’s creation we recognise 
the Platonic notions of Philo ; the dualism between the Kingdom of 
God and the Kingdom of Satan, the rejection of marriage, and other 
such theories, are clearly borrowed from the East. The more fantasti- 
cal elements of Gnosticism do not yet appear prominently. 


Basilides. 

§59. 

8. Basilides, also a native of Antioch, lived, like Satuminus, under 
the Emperor il^drian. Towards the close of his life (a.d. 130) he 
taught in Egypt and chiefly in Alexandria. "We have two accounts of 
his system Bering widely from one another ; the one furnished by 
Irenasus, the other by BGppolytus. We give first the account of 
Irenecus. 

9. According to Ironaeus, Basilides held the IJnbegottcn and TJn- 
nameable to be first in the scale of being ; from him proceeded the Nous, 
from this again the Logos, from the Logos the rhroncsis, from the 
Phronesis the Sophia andDynamis, from these the Virtues and the chief 
angels. By those angels the first or highest heaven was formed. 
From the highest angels proceeded other angels wko formed the seepnd 
heaven (or sphere), and thus the process continued, until 365 orders 
of angels had been successively produced, and as many celestial spheres 
successively formed. The ruler of the celestial spheres is Abraxas, 
whose name contains the number 365 (1+2+100+1-1-60+1+200 
according to the numerical significance of the Greek letters). The 
angels who formed the lowest sphere, fashioned our world also, and are 
its rulers. 

10. The interposing of so many intermediate beings between God 
and the world indicates the dualistic character of the entire system. Thi.s 
feature becomes still more marked in the doctrines regarding physical 
natm’e and the origin of man. The body of man was given him by 
the lower or world-creating powers, his soul comes from a higher realm. 


* The prophecies of the Old Testajneut were declared to have been inspired, pax-tly 
by the world-creating angels, and partly by Satan, who contended against aU those 
angels, but chiefly against the god of the Jews. 
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The soul has had its ori^ in the realm of light, and therefore it lives 
here below in a strange land. It has been degraded to life within the 
body in punishment of a fault. All the evil that man has to endure in 
this life is, consequently, the punishment of guilt which his soul has 
contracted, either in the present life or in a prior state. Martyrdom 
itself Basilides holds to be a punishment of this kind. These chastieU- 
inents may, however, be means of purification for the soul. 

11. It is the duty of the soul to free itself from the material element 
with which, contrary to the requirements of its nature, it is invested. 
This deliverance is to be accomplished by subduing sensuality and 
sensual appetite, and by rising through faith to the consciousness of 
the soul’s higher nature. Basilides does not condemn marriage; ho 
would retain it as a means of resisting the persistent assaults of sensual 
passion. The complete purification of the soul is also helped by the 
process of transmigration. There cannot be a resurrection of the body, 
for the body is derived from matter, it is of its nature antagonistic to 
the soul, and its reunion with the soul would be a misfortune for the 
latter, not an advantage. 

12. The human race was originally placed under the rule of the 
angels who created this world. These angels divided among themselves 
the government of the peoples of the earth, their Arcbon or chief ruler 
reserved to himself the government of the Jewish people. Ho then 
strove to subject all other peoples to his own chosen nation. But ho 
was opposed by the other nations and their ruling angels, and thus conflict 
and confusion arose. In pity, the Supreme God sent His owm Son 
amongst men to free them from the control of the powers which rule 
the world, to make known to them their own higher nature, and to point 
out to them the way in which they could and should liso above <he 
angels who foimed the world, and even above the Arcbon himself. 

13. The Hous, thereupon took the semblance of man, in order to 
manifest Wmself to mankind. He was not himself crucified. He sub- 
stituted Simon of Gyrene for himself, by exchanging outward appear- 
ance^ with the latter. Whoever boKeves in the individual who was 
cTOcified, is still under the dominion of the world-ruling angels. We 
must believe in the eternal Hous, who underwent the death of the cross 
in appearance only. The real believers are the elect, the men of real 
knowledge, the Gnostics. These are above the law ; nothing can defile 
them, not even the offering of sacrifice to the heathen gods; the diirerenco 
between good and evil is no longer of importance lo them. 

14. The account of Hippolytus agrees with that of Inmanis in this, 
that in it Basilides assigns the god of the Jews (lus well as the gods of 
the heathen) a limited power, and ascribes the redemption uccoinplishod 
thro^h Christ to the Supremo God. But Hipiiolytus differs from Irensous 
m tto, that he represents as interposed between God and tho angols 
imt the f^^ous, Phronesis, &c., but thi’eo v/drijrcc (sonships), producctf by 
the Supreme God — ^the Non-cxistcut. Tho mutual relations which his 
arr^gement of these three vioTtrrcc involves, and tho various functions 
which they discharge belong to the domain of fable. Wo give some 
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details below* Wbich of these two accounts represents the genuine 
teaching of Basilides, and which represents merely the teachings of his 
followers is a question still undecided. The teac^g of BasiUdes was 
continued by his son Isidorus. 


Valentinus and the Ophites. 

§60. 

' 15. The most comprehensiTe of the Gnostic systems is that of 
Valentinus, among whose followers may be reckoned Heracleon and 
Ptolemy, Secundus and Marcus, and many others. Valentinus was by 
birth an Egyptian. He taught in Alexandria about a.d. 140, and 
subsequently hi Eome, and died, about a.d. 160, in Cyprus. He sots up 
as that which is the highest in existence, the incomprehensible, un- 
iiameable, eternal, and unbegotten God, to whom he gives the name 
Bythos, and sometimes the name Jlan'ip or Uporrdrijp. From him 
proceed, as from a first cause, a series of supernatural powers or JEons, 
who together constitute the Plemna. 

16. Associated with the Bythos was a sexually different principle, 
8ige [avy{\ or hvoia), from whom the primal Father, xmder the influence 
of Love, be^t the two highest .dEons, Ifoits and Ahthek. The Nous is 
called also Sie fiovoytvj'jg (only-begotten), and also TTan)p nci dpxv tuv 


* According to Hippolytus, Easilides taught that, originally there was absolute 
nothing. From this noihiug came fcHh the gem of the world, the uon-existeut god 
having produced by an act of wull (not by emanation), that oiigiual unity which carried 
within it the Tiv(T7r^piia (or, according to Clement of Alexaudiia, the cvyxvmt, dpxf'Kti) of 
the universe. In tins germ was contained a threefold sonship (viortjc) ; ihe fiist raised 
itself at once to the non-cxibteiit god, the second, less subtle and less puie, wus raised 
aloft by the first, w^ho bestowed the holy spirit upon it ; the tliird, which remains 
uupunfied, was detained in the mass of tlie vavareppa. The non-existent Cod and the 
two first vioTHTBQ inhabit the supramundane space which suiTounds the W’orld, but is 
sepaiutod from it by a fixed sphere (oTfpiwpa). The holy spirit having iisen with the 
second sonship to the supramundane region, returned subsequently to the middle sphere, 
and thus became the wv£vpa psBopiov. Within this nether world dw'ells the world-ruler, 
unable to rise above tlie mpiujpaf but fondly imagining that he is the supreme god, that 
there is nothing above him. The law-giving god occupies a position below him. Each of 
these divinities has generated a sou. The £&st of these apxorret; dwells in tlie ethei’eal 
region ; his is the Ogdoas who iniled the earth from Adam to Moses. The second — ^the 
Hebdomadas, dwells in the region beneath the moon ; he iiiled from Moses to Chiist. As 
soon as the gospel or knowledge of tlie supramundane world (// riUp uirepKotrfitujv 
ypuitTiQ) was proclaimed, and the son of the world-ruler, through tlie medium of the 
spirit, received the light of the supramundane the World-ruler came to 

have knowledge of the supreme Ood, and was seixed with feni*. But this fear was the 
beginning of wisdom. He repented of his arrogance, in common with the god who 
is subordinate to him ; and all the principalities and powers of the 365 heavens, received 
the peaching of the gospel. The light which proceeded from the supramundane 
sonship enlightened Jesus. The third vWnjy was now purified, and rose to the sphere 
already inhabited by the beatified sonship-— to the non-existent God. As soon as these 
several essences reach their proper sphei'e, each becomes ignorant of the degrees above 
itself, that there may be no jealousy. Gfr. Ueberw^eg. 
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iravrwv. Bylihos, Sige, Noxis, and Aletheia produced in turn the Logos 
and the Zoe, and these in their turn the AiMropos and the Ecclesia. 
The last four form in conjunction with the first four (Terpaicr^c) the 
system of eight (Ogdoas). The Logos in umoTi with Zoe begets ten 
(oKoc) .ffions, and AniArojJos in union with Ecolesia begets twelve 
(Sa/Ssiede) .^ons. This generation is effected by successive stages ; in each^* 
stage a male and female .ffion being produced, who th en unite to continue 
the generative process. These thirty .^ons form, as has been said, the^ 
J^lei^nw, or Fulness of Divine Life. The last of the twelve 
which stand at the end of the series — aud^ consequently, the last of ihe 
entire thirty .Sons— is Sophia a female iEon. 

17 . The inborn Nous mone has knowledge of the unbegotten Father. 
This knowledge is not vouchsafed the other TFlnna, But their desire to 
behold the Father is excited by this privation ; and tbia desire becomes 
so powerful in Sophia that it almost leads to her dissolution. In the 
effort, however, this female .^on ^ves birth to a formless substance. 
But Horos is sent to her by the leather, and he succeeds with much 
^fScidty in persuading her that the Supreme God is unknowable 
(aKaToA7|7rToc\ and thus presets her jfrom destruction and restores her 
to her first estate. The abortion she has brought forth — ^that formless 
substance to which she has given birth — ^is expelled by Horos horn the 
Pleroma, and sinks into the Kenoma or empty i^ace. By command of 
the Father, Hous and Aletheia hereupon bring forth by two 

new dEons — Chi^t and the Holy Ghost; these enlighten the other 
.ZElons as to their relation with Bythos, and order is again restored 
among them. In the joyr that follows, aU the other iEons produce in 
common a new .dEon of higher excellence, who is known by the several 
names— Je^, Logos, Soter, or Christ, and him they offer as a sacrifice 
of thanksriving to the Father. 

ly. AS. this takes place within tiie Pleroma. But the Christ who 
has been generated by Nous and Aletheia takes pity on that formless 
substance named Achamoth, the offspring of Sophia, which Horos has 
relented to the Eenoma, and having given it essence and form, retires 
again within the Pleroma. As soon as Achamoth becomes of 

the light which Christ has imparted to it, the desire springs up within 
it to enter into the Pleroma, but being hindered by Horos, it becomes 
the victim of fear, and sorrow, and want.* In response to its petitions, 
^e Pleroma sends the AEon, JT esus, to deliver it from suffering, to rescue 
it from the Ildfii? (Fear, Sorrow, Want, Supplication), and to reconcile 
it with God. But for all this, it does not succeed in attaining to the 
Pleroma ; it reaches no further than a sphere bordering on the Pleromu, 
separated from the latter by Horos and the Cross, and called the lower 
Ogdoas. A.chamoth generates the Demiurgus. The latter is a purely 
physical bemg, and has therdore no knowledge of his parent. The 
Demiurgus in his turn produces the sensible world, the matter of which 


■ , ^plm we have the romance of the suffermes of this Achamoth— 

t.e., of this Sophia exdnded from the divinity— written in detail, mth full account of its 
penitential hymns and lamentations. . u* xuu accouni oi its 
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is constitTited by the IlaOii which Jesus separated from Achamoth. The 
Pleroma forms the archetype for the Demiurgus in his labours ; the 
sensible world is, accordingly, modelled after the Pleroma. But in this 
imitation the Demiurgus is an imitator unconsciously ; he does not know 
the Pleroma, and cannot know it, for he is a purely physical being. 
.The place of the Demiurgus is in heaven, below Achamoth ; the earth is 
the habitation of the Demon. 

19. Man is a creation of the Demiurgus. He is formed from matter 

{vXn), receives a soul (^ux^) ^6 Demiurgus, and a spirit (irvevfm) 

from Achamoth. The nature of man is thus a compound formed of 
thi'ee elements, Body, Soul, and Spirit. The body of man was at first 
an ethereal nature, immaterial, and without difierence of sex. It was 
only when man fell into sin that he was invested with a coarse material 
body. The mirit which Achamoth had implanted in him without know> 
ledge of the Demiurgus impelled man to raise himself above the latter. 
The Demiur^, with his angels, took alarm, and to keep man in subjec- 
tion forbade nim to eat of the tree of knowledge. Man disobeyed the 
command, and thereupon was driven from the ethereal region of 
Paradise into the coarse material ^here of this nether earth. Here he 
was invested with a material body. In this condition he is saved from 
complete sulfiection to matter only by the aid of Achamoth. 

20. The Law and the Prophets are from the Demiurgus. He had 
promised a Messiah — ^but a Messiah of a psychical nature only. Man, 
endowed as he was with a spiritual nature, was not, however, to remain 
for ever under the dominion of the Demiurgus. The Saviour, Jesus, 
descended from the Pleroma to make known to men the mysteries of 
the life of God, and to free them from the dominion of the Demiurgus. 
For this end the man Jesus was formed from the three elements of 
human nature. Spirit, Soul, and Body, but in such wise that his body 
was not of coarse material constitution, but of ethereal form. This man 
came into the world, passing through the body of Mary as through a 
channel. In the ceremony of Baptism he united himseU with the 
^on, Jesus, and remained in union with him till the trial before Pilate. 
At this point he abandoned him and returned into the Pleroma. (Other 
Valentinians taught that the.ffion, Jesus, was united with the man Jesus 
from the time of the conception of the latter). 

21. Jesus came into the world to redeem men; that is to say, to 
reveal to them the divine mysteries, and to free them from subjection to 
the Demiurgus ; but all men do not participate in this redemption. The 
Valentinians distinguish throe classes of men, the Hylicists, the Psychi- 
cists, and the Pneumatists. The Hylicists (heathens) are wholly 4 )utside 
the region of the higher life, the spiiit is not imparted to them in any 
degree, they have, ^crefore, no existence after death. The Psychicists, 
on the other hand {ie., the members of the Church who are content 
with mere faith), although they do not participate in the spirit, and arc 
subject to the dominion and to the law of the Demiurgus, yet if they 
fulfil this law, and wage the fight against matter, and practise gooi 
works, may after death attain to the ^gdom of the Demiurgus. But 
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the Pneumatists, i.e., the Gnostics, have been made^ partakers of the 
spirit by Jesus ; they rise above faith to the Gnosis ; in the Gnosis they 
have knowledge of the mysteries of the Pleroma, and the knowledge 
leads to supreme happiness. They axe not subject to the law of the 
Demiurgus ; the difference between good and evil is of no moment to 
them. Marriage is not only permitted them, it is a matter of obligation. 
They cannot be deprived of the salvation they have attained. After 
death they return to Achamoth their mother. ITiere is no resurreotioii. 
of the body. 

22. "When the course of this world is run, Achamoth and all the spirits 
of the Pneumatists that are associated with her, return again to the 
Pleroma ; the spirits mingle with the angels, to whom they are united 
connubially, and with whom their existence is thenceforward continued. 
The Demiurgus, with the souls that belong to him, ascends to the reahn 
previously imabited by Achamoth. As for the nether material world, 
the fire which was latent in matter bursts forth and entirely con- 
sumes it, and nothing is left but the Pleroma and the Idngdom of the 
Demiurgus. 

23. There are, no doubt, elements of sane philosophy in all this. 
The three constituent elements of human nature — body, soul, spirit — 
recall the Platonic theories. So, too, the JEons of the Pleroma are no 
more than personifications of the ideas of the Platonists, as is apparent 
from the circumstance that they arc m ado the archetypes of creation. But 
these philosophical elements are lost in a chaos of fantastic images, the 
product of a disordered andunrestrained imagination. Por this reason 
the Valentinian, like the other Gnostic systems, is of small scientific 
value. The sexual excesses which the Valcutinians permitted them- 
selves, as a consequence of their doctrines, deprived theif system of 
ethical value. In every respect it romains a melancholy monument of 
the abeiTations of human intelligence. 

24. Akin to the Yalentiuians wero tlie Ophites (Naossenos). Both sects may have 
been derived from a common origin, for the piinuiples of tlio Ophites ai-o, thronghout, in 
accord inth those of the Yalentuiians, the differences ui'o merely accideutel. '1 ho Ophites 
owe their name to a party amongst tlioin— the Berates— in whose system the serpent of 
the Book of Creuesis plays a piominent part. They go so far as to identify the serpent 
with Christ, the memator between Uoil and the world, and accordingly assign it divine 
honour. 


CaKPOCRATES, MaRCION, and OTUKU Gn(j.STK'S. 
§ 61. 


26. Carpocrates of Alexandria, who lived about tlie yciir a.d. 130, 
taught a kind of universalistic rutioiialisiii. According to him the 
Monas is the first parent, or ultimate source of all things. From this 
being proceeded a series of spirits, who rebelled against him, fnid created 
the world. The true Gnosis consists in the contemplation which lifts 
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US above this created world to the primal Monas, and by which we 
acquire dominion over nature and the spirits. This degree of elevation 
was attained by Pythagoras and Plato, and in more ei^ecial manner by 
Jesus, the son of Joseph and Mary — ^the perfect man. It was only in 
virtue of his union with the Monas that Jesus was enabled to work 
.miracles. We ourselves can attain to the same state, and thus acquire 
dominion over the powers that govern the world. 

26. Carpocrates farther taught the pre<e3dstence of souls, and this 
In thorougluy Platonic fashion. The same may be said of his teaching 
regarding the transmigration of souls. The souls that have not lived 
entirely free from famt must, in punishment, enter successively into 
various bodies, until at length, having done sufficient penance, they are 
set free, and live in communion with God and those angels who have 
formed the world. Furthermore, Carpocrates teaches contempt for the 
moral law. He doesnot attribute any efficacy to prayer. Man is saved by 
faith and love. Every work is of itself indifferent, and becomes good 
or bad merely by the intention of the individual who perforins it. All 
that the earth brings forth, everything that conduces to human enjoy- 
ment must be held in common. This communism was further developed 
by Epiphanes, the son and disciple of Carpocrates. The religious wor- 
ship of the followers of Carpocrates was a kind of demoniacal magic. 

27. Marcion of Pontus was a pupil of Cerdo — a, Syrian, who taught in 
Home about a.d. 140, and whose doctrines resembled those of Ccrinthus. 
Marcion taught at Borne, in succession to Cerdo, about a.d. 160, after 
he had been excommunicated at Sinope (a.d. 140) by his father, the 
Bishop of that city, in punishment of a heinous crime. Marcion, like 
the other Gnostics, distinguishes between the Demiurgus and the 
Supreme God, but he does not derive the Doiniurgus by emanation 
from the Supreme God, or by a fall from some higher state. He makes 
him equal to God, and eternal like God, but establishes an antagonism 
between him and God. 

28. The consideration of the evil which exists in the world leads 
Marcion to deny that a God of goodness could have created such a world. 
He, therefore, supposes a God mgher than the Creator of the world. 
The difference between the Supreme God and the Creator consists m 
this, that the Supreme God is good, the Demiurgus is not good, but only 
just. Ho is not good, for, as he is the Creator of the world, he is the 
author of the evu and the wickedness of the world, and is besides, a 
lover of war, is of changeable mood, self-contradictory — such, in fact, 
as he appears to us in the Old Testament. He is merely just, that is 
to say, he executes the law he has laid down relentlessly, without 
mercy, and without compassion ; of this we have evidence in the Old 
Testament. 

29. The whole of the Old Testament must be ascribed to the Demi- 
urgus. All the books it contains refer to his doctrines and his legisla- 
tion. He ruled the Jews with a sceptre of ii'on, and carried out all his 
designs with unbending rigour (Justice). Up to the time of Christ’s 
appearance in the world the God of goodness was unknown in this world. 
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Even the Demiurgns had no knowledge of Him. He had not been re- 
vealed in nature nor in reason ; not in the former, for nature was full of 
evils which could not exist in an order of things which was to stand as 
a manifestation of God’s goodness ; nor was Gkd manifested to reason ; 
on this point the contr^ctory doctrines of philosophers are evident 
proof. Kor had He revealed Himself in the Old Testament ; this is. 
evident from the contradiction between the Old Testament and the Hew. 
The God of goodness was, therefore, unknown. Christ was the first to 
I'eveal His existence. 

30. To destroy the work of the Demiurgusor "World-Creator, his 
ordinances, and everything connected therewith, and to deliver men 
from his oppressive yoke, the God of goodness revealed Himself in 
Jesus, who appeared as Man in Judaea. In Him was manifested the 
fulness of love and mert^, as rigour had been manifested in the 
God of the Old Testament. Matter, being the work of the Demiurgus, 
is essentially evil ; Christ, the Son of the Father, could not, therefore, 
assume a real body, nor be bom in the usual way. He appeared in the 
semblance merely of a body (Docetism ) . For reasons sin^r to those here 
adduced there can be no question of the resurrection of the body. 

31. Christ revealed the God of goodness to men, and made known to 
them also the nature of the Hemiurgus, and thus delivered them from 
the dominion of this latter. He promulgated no new Law ; it was His 
mission to deliver men from the Law, not to subject them to a new Law. 
Christ is a Saviour only ; He is not a law-giver. In rescuing mankind 
from the dominion of ihe Demiurgus He roused against Hnnself the 
hatred of the latter, and the Demiurgus in consequence excited his fol- 
lowers to put Christ to death. 19ie sufferings of Christ were, however, 
merely apparent, for His body was no more than an appearance. The 
Jews still expect the Messiah promised them by the Demiurgus to gather 
them together out of the Dispersion. 

32. ^e ethical principles of Marcion are of the most rigid kind. He 
forbade his followers the use of fiesh and wine ; bound them to rigorous 
fasts, especiallv on the Sabbath, as on this day the Creator rested, and 
fasting is a symbol of sorrow. All this was contrived in opposition to 
the Demiurgus. Marriage and the procreation of children are contri- 
vances of the Demiurgus, who, in the Old Testament, made marriage 
obligatory ; both were forbidden by Marcion. He admitted to baptism 
only persons who were nnmarried and continent. One of his followers, 
however, deduced from his principles entirely oj^site mies of conduct. 
Opposition to the Demiurgus was adduced by them as justification of 
prostitution, adultery, and other vices, for by indulging in these vices 
they considered they were resisting liie World-Creator, who had for- 
bidden these offences in the Old Testament. In this way the system of 
Marcion led to the same excesses as that of Oarpocrates. Apelles was 
the most remarkable of his disciples. 


33. We have yet to meation the two Gnostics, Bardesanes and Hermogenes. Bar- 
desanes, a native of Bdessa, lived towards the close of the second century, and taught 
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dootaines analogons to those of Valentinus. Be assumes tvro essential principles, the 
unhnom Father, and Matter, from which Satan was produced. From the former 
emanated seven iSons, who, in conjunction with the Father, constitute the Pleroma. 
The soul of man is derived from the Pleroma, but it has been relegated to this lower 
world in punishment of its faults. To redeem it Christ appeared in the world. He was 
bom of Mary, but His body was formed of celestial elements. 

34. Hermogenes lived at the beginning of the second centum, and was, probably, an 
inhabitant of Carthage. According to Tertnllian, he supped (md and Ma^r to be the 
nrima^ dual elements. God could not produce the world from His own substance, for 
He is indivisible and unchangeable. He could not produce it from nothing, for in this 
case His infinite goodness would have forced him to make all things good ; whereas, in 
hctnal fact, there is much wickedness and evil in the world. We must, therefore, assume 
an eternal Matter, out of which God formed the world. This is the only assumption 
which enables ns to explain the existence of evil. This assumption gives ns an element 
which is antagonistic to the action of God, and this element is Evil. According to Her- 
mogenes, the soul of man is formed from Matter. 


Mamcheism. 


§ 62. 

1. The diialistic theory which we observe to be a part of all the 
Gnostic systems in greater or less de^e, reached its extreme develop^ 
ment in Manicheism. This doctrine is nothing more than the Parsee 
system in. Christian garb. According to the most trustworthy accounts. 
Manes, the founder of the system, was a member of a family distin- 
guished amongst the Magi, and was well versed in the lore of the 
Persians. He became a Ohrl^n, but his false opinions soon brought about 
his excommunication from the Church. In the year a.d. 238, he began 
to teach publicly. He lived at the court of the Persian king, Sapor. 
In oon^quence of a quarrel with the Magi he was obliged to fly from 
the court, and ultimately (about a.d. 277) he was executed. We are 
indebted chiefly to the controversial writings of Saint Augustine for 
our biowledge of the Manichean theories. Manicheism, like Gnosti- 
cism, was the creation of an exuberant fancy rather than of speculative 
thought, and its attitude towards Christianity was almost identical 
with that of the Gnostics. W& may, therefore, content ourselves with a 
brief sketch of its leading outlines. In the one system, as in the other, 
the appeal to hidden or esoteric doctrine is a prominent characteristic. 

2. The Manioheaus, in answering the question : What is the origin 
' of evil P assume l^e existence of two eternal principles ethically opposed 

to each other — a principle essentially good, and a principle essentially 
evil. The good principle is the God of Light, who dwells in the region 
of pure Kght, surrounded by an infinite number of the Spirits of Light. 
The evil principle is the Prince of Darkness, who is surrounded by the 
Spirits of Darkness, and dwells in darkness, ie., in the region of chaotic 
Matter. The Spirits of Darkness live in a state of perpetual conflict ; but 
at length they come to have knowledge of the Kingdom of Light, where- 
upon they conclude a peace among themselves, and agree to attack the 
hAngdom of Light, and to destroy it. 
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3. To defend Himself against tliis attack the Q-od of Light causes a 
force to emanate from Himself, ' which He opposes to the onset of the 
Powers of Darkness. This force is primeval man, the parent of ^o 
Living. This being enters into the struggle, hut is unable long to main- 
tain it; whereimon G-od causes a new force, the Spirit of Life, to 
emanate from 'Hi’maftlf j which comes to the aid of primeval man. This 
Spirit of Life rescues primeval man from the grasp of the Powers of 
Darkness. But in the conflict primeval man had been deprived by these 
Powers of many of the rays of light which belonged to his being: 
These rays remain behind in chaotic matter, and thus become the World- 
soul. This World-soul is Christ, the Son of primeval man. 

4. This does not, however, bring the strange drama to a close. The 
Spirit of T.ifp! which delivered man becomes, in its turn, the author of a 
new world. It gathers whatever of light is left in matter, or at least 
whatever has not been lost in chaotic matter, and this it concentrates in 
the sun and moon ; the demons it fixes in the firmament as stars. We 
must, therefore make a distinction between the suffering Jesus — the 
light which matter has absorbed, and the Jesus whose throne is in the 
sim and moon. The latter seeks to deliver the foimer from his subjec- 
tion to matter. For this purpose he causes the forces of light in the 
sun to assume the forms of beautiful maidens, to excite in this way the 
desires of the Powers of Darkness, and thus to produce a condition of 
disorder which shall permit the imprisoned light to escape. The flosh, 
or animal nature, is produced by the female demons that are fixed in the 
firmament. 

5 . Man, too, is the offspring of the demons. The Prince of Darkness, 
observingthat the World- sold might soon bo sot free, persuaded liis com- 
panions to resign their light to him, and then begot Adam, and subse- 
quently Eve, that Adam’s sensual passion might be excited, and the 
process of generation continued. In this way ho sought to individuoHsc 
more and more this World-soid or light, and by imprisoning it thus 
repeatedly to weaken its power to rise. 

6. We must distinguish in man two souls — the soul which animates 
the body, and the soul of Light, which is a part of the universal World- 
soul. The animal soul is derived from the principle of evil, and is, 
therefore, evil by nature ; the soul of light on the other hand, coming 
from the principle of goodness, is good of its nature. These two 
soiJs are perpetually in conflict ; the antagonism which divides the world 
is renewed in man. The evil soul manifests itself in concupiscence, and 
concupiscence is, therefore, essentially evil. Every wicked deed is the 
outcome of this concupiscence ; the soul of light commits no sin, nothing 
but good can proceed from it ; its share in sin is not active volition, but 
mCTely wealoiess yielding to concupiscence. But, for ihis weakness, 
strictly speaking, it is not responsible, for man is nt all times under tho 
control of cosmical forces ; there can bo no question of tho freedom of 
will in his regard. 

7. In the Old Covenant tho Prince of Darkness was supreme ; the 
Old Testament is wholly his work. Tho God of goodness would not. 
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lioweYer, leave tlie world-soul iil everlasting captivity, He sent Christ, 
His Son, into the world to set it free. Christ came into the world a 
man in appearance only ; He instructed human souls as to their true 
nature, and taught them the way of deliverance. To reveal to them 
the deeper meaning of His doctrines He sent them the spirit of life, 
,which appeared in Manes. 

8. The members of the Manichean sect were divided into three classes. 
On the lowest class was imposed merely the signmuliim om, that is to 
^y, they were forbidden to partake of flesh, eggs, milk or fish ; they 
were also forbidden the use of wine, and, more stringently still, of pro- 
fane language. On the second class was imposed the signaculim manmim, 
i.e., they could not possess property, were not permitted to labour, and 
were bound to give themselves exclusively to contemplation. They 
wore forbidden to destroy plants or animals. On the highest class, that 
is to say, on the class of the elect, was imposed the signacuhm sinm, 
i.e., they were forbidden to marry, or indulge in sexual intercom’se. 
Despite this unnatural rigour, the grossest excesses were committed by 
the Manicheans, excesses to which they were encouraged by their belief 
that nothing could deprive the elect of their sanctification. 

9. The souls of the elect return, immediately after the death of the body, 
into the kingdom of light ; other souls, according to then.' moral character 
in this life, pass after death into various bodies, untU they are at length 
purified. The world is finally consumed by fire. The souls which, by 
reason of their profound corruption, are incapable of pimfication, ore 
condemned to eternal fire. 


Monarchianism. 

63. 

1. The reaction against the polytheism of the Gnostics, and par- 
ticularly against the antagonism established in their doctrine between 
tho Supremo God and the Creator of the world, led to another extreme 
view, in which the Unity of God was so strongly insisted on that the 
distinctions involved in the Trinity disappeared, and the divine persons 
became so many different relations or modes of the one divine substance. 
ThisdoctrinewasknownasMonarchianism, orthe Antitiinitarion doctrine. 
In this, the teaching regarding the person of Christ was necessarily 
reduced to the Ebionite theory, more or less modified. We proceed to 
notice the most remarkable of the Monarchiaoists or Antitxinitarians, 
and to give some outline of their teaching. 

2. f^t, amongst them are the so-called Patripassiani, amongst 
whom are Praxeas, Hoetus and Beryllus. Praxeas lived towards the 
close of tho second century. He taught that the Father became man 
in Christ ; that He was bom of the Virgin Mary ; that He died and 
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rose from the dead. Praxeas distinguished the diTine from the human 
element in Christ ; the one, he called Spirit and the other Flesh. Christ 
suffered only as man ; to the Father he ascribed a sort of co-passion 
(compati). Somewhat later (about a.1). 230), Noetus taught the same 
doctrine at Smyrna. In Grod, he held, there is but one person. This 
person existing from eternity was begotten of Mary in time. In His, 
eternal existence He is named Father, as existing in time He is named 
Son. Beryllus of Bostra, a contemporary of Hoetus, taught that Christ, 
before His birth, had no personal existence ; that during His earthly life 
He was not G-od, that the divinity of thie Father only dwelt in Him. 

3. A second class of Monarchionists is formed by SaboUius and 
Paul of Sainosata. SabeUius, a native of Libya, and Prosbider of 
Ptolemais m the Pentapohs of Africa, taught his ^culiar doctrines 
publicly under Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, and at xtome, under Pope 
Sixtus II. (A.n. 257-8). The gist of his teaching was embodied in the' 
formulas : 17 fiovag ^XanivOstaa ytyovB rpiag — ^Qie monas expanded, 
becomes a trinity : and 6 irarijp 6 ai/rog pev s<m, irXarOverai 3^ slg vlov 
Kot Tvevpa — as Father He is one and the same, but He is expanded into 
the Son and Holy Ghost (Athan. Or. IV., Contra Arianos, 3). He thus 
admits only one Hypostasis or Person in God. This Hypostasis, accord- 
ing to the several relations it assumes, becomes Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost. These three terms express no more than names for various 
relations of the one monas. SabeUius compares the Divine Trinity to the 
triple principle — soul, spirit, and body in man ; which, although different 
one from another, unite, nevertheless, to form one person ; and again, 
to the sun which, although one in itself, unites the three elements — 
power to iUumine, power to heat, and rotundity of fonn. 

4. In accordance with these views is the further opinion attributed to 
SabeUius, that for the creation of the world, and more particularly of 
man, the Logos came forth from the Father — ^not cis a Divine Person, 
but merely as a power emanating from God. The Logos assumed a 
personal character in Chiist, but this only for a time. As the sun sends 
forth its rays, and receives them again within itsoH , so did the Logos 
enter into Christ, and there assume personal existence, to return again 
to the Father later as an impersonal power. 

6. Paul of Samosata became Bisbop of Antioch a.d. 200. Ho was a 
man of considerable dialectical sldll, but fiUed with vanity. Ho taught 
that Christ had no existence previous to His conception, that the Divine 
Logos— which is not itself a person— -descended upon Him when He was 
conceived, and remained mth Him till his Passion. Honci', Jesus, 
though begotten in a supernatural manner, is no more than man. But 
the moral peifection He attained, rendered Him God. It, is true that 
He was endowed with intellectual power of a Divine oitlor, but this was 
not because of a substaniml union between God and man, but merely 
m consequence of a special divine influence exerted upon a hmnan 
intellect and human will. 

6. A thirf class of Monarcliianists is formed by the Antitrinitarians 
of the Ebionite school. To this class belong the two Theodoti (the 
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older and younger), who taught that Christ was no more tlinn Ttinn ; and 
Artemon, who held like opinions, but admitted a certain influence 
exerted upon Jesus by the Supreme Cod, which raised TTiTn above aU other 
men, and made Him the Son of God. The notion of the Logos does not 
form part of this phase of Monarchianism. 


Arianism and Apollinarism. 

§64. 

1. Arianism unites in one system the prominent points of doctrine 
peculiar both to Gnosticism and to Monarchianism. The Gnostic teach- 
ing is represented in the principle that God cannot enter into immediate 
contact with matter, that He can work upon it only through the agency 
of intermediate beings. The Monarchian teaching is represented m the 
doctrine that the Logos, as a person, is extraneous to the Divinityj not 
intrinsic to it — a proposition equivalent to a denial of the distinctions 
involved in the notion of the Trinity. But the construction of the 
Arian system indicates, at every point, the influence of the notions of 
Philo — ^a source from which, at an early period, the Gnostics had 
borrowed. 

2. Arius, the founder of the system called by his name, was probably 
a native of Libya. He was a man of considerable exegetical knowledge, 
eloquent and sHlled in dialectics, but he was remarkable for his vanity' 
and his desire of renown. He was a presbyter of Alexandria, and 
subsequently to the year a.d. 313, when he failed in an attempt to secure 
for himself the episcopal see of that city, he publicly taught his 
peculiai' theories. He died a.d. 336. We may reduce his doctrines to 
the following heads : — 

3. God is the Unbegotten (ayhwiroc), and as such He must be one 
— ^two unbeffotton beings are inconceivable. This principle, which, as 
applied to the Divine Nature, is unimpeachable, was applied by Amus 
to the Divine Persons, and he was in consequence led to such conclu- 
sions as these : The Son of God, the Logos, is begotten; He cannot, 
therefore, be God ; He must be regarded merely as a creature. From 
this it follows that He cannot be eternal, like God ; He must have had 
a beginning ; there must have been a time when He did not exist 
(jji/ TTorl, ore owk »1v). We are ihus forced to admit a dual Logos — one 
intrinsic to the Divinity, which is not a personal entity, and another 
extrinsic to the Divinity, which possesses the character of personality ; 
but the latter He only a creature, and can be called Wisdom or Logos only 
in so far as it participates in that uncreated divine wisdom which is an in- 
trinsic but impersonal attribute of God. This is clearly Philo’s teach- 
ing reproduced. 

4. The Logos, being a creature, was endowed with a freewill, which 
TT a could use for good or for evil. God foresaw that He would use ffis 
liberty aright, ■o.'nd as a reward He bestowed upon Him, at His creation, 
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a glory 'vrlucli gave Him a title to be called God. But He is not God 
in the strict sense of the term, and therefore He is not omniscient ; He 
has not a perfect knowledge of the Father, nor even of His own nature. 
God enjoyed the title of Father from the moment that He gave being 
to the Logos as His Son. 

5. The Logos is the instrument by means of which God created the, 
world. God could not create the world immediately— He, the absolutely 
Pure, could not produce matter which is impure and unholy. 
He had need of an instrmnent to create the world, and this instrument 
was furnished in the Logos. The Logos was formed at the moment 
when God resolved to create the world. The world, then, does not exist 
for sake of the Logos ; the Logos exists for sake of the world. 

6. The Logos is, furthermore, the instrument by which God rules the 
world. God cannot dispense with an instrument of this kind, for He is 
no more able to come into immediate contact with the defilements of 
matter than He is able to create matter. Accordingly, a series of beings 
are interposed between God and the world — ^these supernatural powers 
(angels) being made subordinate to the Logos. The incarnation of the 
Logos is explained to signify that the Lo^os assumed flesh, i.e., a human 
body, but not a human sold ; and in tins way actually underwent the 
sufferings of the Passion. 

7. ApoUinarism was an offshoot of Ai’ianism; it owes its origin to 
ApoUinaris, Bishop of Laodicea in Syria (about A.D., 375.) The 
Apolhnarists, like ^e Hanicheans, recognise three constituent elements 
in man, the body, the carnal soul (rapKucfi), and the spirit. The 
relation between the carnal soul and the spirit resembles that established 
by the Manicheans, for the ApoUinarists find the source of evil in the 
ifuXV oapieiKn’ As to the origin of the soul, they are in favour of the 
theory of generation. They object to the doctrine of creation on the 
ground that such a doctrine involves the co-operation of God in fornica- 
tion, adultery, and other such crimes, and they further maintain that 
the doctrine is opposed to Sacred Scripture which teaches that God 
ceased to create on the sixth day. 

8. Eegarding Christ, they taught that the Logos had not assumed 

human nature in its entirety, but only a body and ^xfi to the 

exclusion of the vouc> In Christ the funcuons of we vovq were dis- 
charged by the Logos. It is only in this hypothesis that the conflict 
between spirit and flesh in Christ Womes intelligible. A section of the 
ApoUinarists went stiU further, and taught that the body of Christ was 
not formed from terrestrial matter, but was consubstantial with the 
Logos. They ascribed to this body qualities of the immaterial order, and 
asserted that the Logos had brought it with Him from heaven, not 
received it from Mary. 
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Patristic Philosophy op the Ante-I^icene Period. 
Preliminary Eemarks. 

1. The attacks and misrepresentations to which the faith was sub- 
jected by pagans and heretics made it incumbent upon the Christians 
to adopt the weapons of science in defence of their belief. But to 
undertake a defence of the faith, they were first obliged adequately to 
penetrate its meaning, and to attain such speculative knowledge of its 
tmths as the human reason could obtain. Thus much iliey were obliged 
to by the needs of the defence they were forced to undertake. A further 
incentive to this study was supplied by the character of the truths of 
faith themselves, so comprehensive and so lofty ; for the human mind is 
formed for truth, and the more truth manifests itself in its brightness, 
the more strenuous will be the effort of the mind to enter into 
its light. 

2. It was to be espeoted, then, that the Christian speculation of the 
Ante-Niccne period, which at first was apologetic and controversial, 
should, as time went by, become more and more a study of Christian 
truth for its own sake. At a comparatively early period we find 
Christian schools cultivating science after the Christian fashion, as a 
means to a deeper knowledge of the truths of faith, and this in the service 
of the Church. The most remarkable of the Christian teachers and 
wiiters of the Ante-!N'icene period belong to the schools of Edessa, of 
Antioch, and more especially of Alesandria. These schools were 
modelled upon the imperial schools of Eome, and in them were taught 
scientific theology, scriptural exegesis, philosophy, rhetoric, physics, 
astronomy, &c. Philosophy was made the basis of speculative theology ; 
it was not employed in the hope of adding to the sum of revealed truth, 
but only to aid towards its speculative development. 

3. Chi'istian philosophy, being employed as an aid to Christian faith, 
was permeated throughout by a spirit of iofty morality. The Christian 
teachers were deeply imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and 
earnest Christian spirit of their lives reflected itself in their scientific 
teaching. Before the tribunals of the pagan magistrates and in presence 
of the horrors of the gibbet they gave evidence of the supernatural 
energy of Christian faith and Christian morality by which they were 
animated ; the same spirit of faith and moral rectitude was manifested no 
less unequivocally in the monuments of Christian thought which they 
reared. 

4. Wo begin our sketch of the period with the Apologists who de- 
fended Christianity against paganism ; we diall then notice the 
opponents of Gnosticism and Monarchianism, and lastly we shall pass in 
review the thinkers who cultivated Christian speculation for its own 
sake, apart from the needs of controversy. 
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The Apologists. 

Justin, Tatian, Athbnagoras, and Theophilus. 

§ 66 . 

1. In tlie writings of the Apostolic Fathers — the Fathers who were 
the immediate disciples of the Apostles — ^we find no traces of a philo- 
sophy, in the strict sense of the term. These writings are valnable 
chiefly as evidence of the early Christian traditions, and belong, there- 
fore, to Ihe history of religious dogmas rather than to ^e history of 
philosophy.* But in the writings of the Apologists philosophy is a pro- 
minent feature. It is, no doubt, employed chiefly for the purpose of 
lontroyersy against the pagans, but it is employed in all thoroughness. 
The first of the Apologists was : 

2. Flavius Justinus, a native of Flavia Neapolis (Sichem) in Pales- 
tine. (a.d., 100-160.) While yet a youth, he occupied bitnaRlf with 
the great problems regarding God, the immortality of the soul, &c., and, 
as he tells us himself {Dial. c. Tryph. c. 2, 8) turned to the schools of the 
philosophers in the hope of finding a solution of them. He first tried a 
Stoic, then a Peripatetic, next a Pythagorean, lastly a Platonist — ^the 
last of whom afforded him, he thought, the satisfaction he desired. 
While he was in the midst of his speculation, he one day, during a walk 
by the sea-shore, encountered an old man, with whom he entered into 
conversation. The old man, by his arguments, made a speedy end of the 
hopes Justin had conceived, and then advised him to address himself to 
Christianity for the solution of his difficulties, Justin followed the ad- 
vice, and found at length what he had been seeking— the only true 
pMosophy. He became a convert to Christianity, and defended his new 
faith against Jews, pagans, and heretics. He died a martyr’s death at 
Borne. Of the treatises composed by Justin, the principal which have 
reached us are the Dialogue mfh the Jcv Trypho, and the Greater and 
Leeeer Apologi£8.'\ The genuineness of tho Cohortatio ad Grcem has 
been called in question in modem times, but only on intrinsic grounds 
which are by no means decisive. 

3. Justin will not exclude the ancient philosophy from the economy 
of Bedemption.^ In the Christian system the Divine Logos has mani- 
fested Himself in the flesh, and, therefore, we possess in Christianity the 
fulness of truth. But even in pre-Christian times tho Logos was not 

* The Apostolic Fa^en are St. Barnabas, one of whose letters is preserved ; Hennas 
who has Iwt ns a tr^tise with the title Pastor; Clement of Bome, the author of two 
tettere to the Comthians ; St. l^atius, several of whose letters are oxtant ; St, Polycarp, 
<»e OT whose letters (to the milippians) is preserved. We may also include in the 
numi^ we unknown author of. weZre^ter toJHogneivs (which is sometimes attributed 
to Justin). 

t Tim First w Greater Apology is addressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, his two 
^8 Li^ius and yerns, the Senate and the Eoman people, A.D., 139 ; the Second or Lesser 
to.the Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Verus, and tt»o Roman Senate, a.d. 162. 
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wholly unrevealed. He was revealed as the omnipresent Xdyoc <nnpimTuc6t, 
as weU in the works of creation as in human reason, which is reason 
only in so far as it participates in the Divine Lo^s. This Logos enabled 
the philosophers and poets of antiquity to attain^owledgeol the truth. 
Whatever of truth they possessed and set forth in their writings they 
nwed to the Logos. The measure of their knowledge was determined by 
t^e measure of their participation in the Logos ; hence their knowledge 
of truth was only partial, and they were frequently involved in sdf-con< 
^radictions. The fulness of truth was revealed only in the Incamate 
Logos. 

4. The truth which was taught by the ancient philosophers and 
poets is to be ascribed to that Logos who was manifested in the flesh in 
the fulness of time. If this be so, then the truth taught by the philo- 
sophers and poets of paganism is essentially Christian, and, as such, 
belongs to Christianity. It follows also that those who, before the 
Incamation of the Logos, lived according to reason, Le., according to 
the law of the Logos, which manifests itself in reason, were Christians, 
even though they may have been esteemed atheists by their contem- 
poraries. Such were Socrates, Heraclitus, and others among the Glreeks, 
and Abraham, Ananias, Azarias, Misael, Elias, and others among the 
outer nations. But these were only privileged individuals : the know- 
ledge of God and of His law was mi’st made general by the Incarnate 
Logos. 

5. Besides the inner connection thus established between Gbeek 
philosophy and Christianity, Justin holds that there existed also an ex- 
ternal bond of union. He maintains that the Greek philosophers for 
the most part had knowledge of the teaching of Moses and of his 
writings, and that tiiey drew from this source. “ The doctrine of free 
wiU,” says Justin, “Plato borrowed from Moses, and he was further- 
more acquainted with the whole of the Old Test^ent. Moreover, all 
that the philosophers and poets have taught regarding the immortality 
of the soul, punishment after death, the contemplation of things divine 
and kindred subjects, was derived,, in the first instance, from the 
Jewish prophets; from this one source the seeds of truth (owcp/mra 
riic aXnOdag) have been sent forth in all directions, though at times 
being wrongly apprehended by men they have given rise to differences 
of opinion.” (Ajjo/. I. 44.) 

6. God is ^e Eternal, the Unbegotten, the Hnnameable. The idea 
of Gkid is’Unplanted by nature in the mind, in the same way as the idea 
of the moral law. But along with (Tro/oa), though subordinate to (hro), 
God the Creator, we must admit another God (h-spog 6t6g), through 
whom God the Creator reveals Himself, and who became man in Christ. 
This is the Son of God. In proof of this, Justin, in his controversy with 
the J ew T:^ho, who insisted on the doctrine of the unity of God, appeals 
to the Old Testament. He cites as establidiiag the existence of “ another 
God,” the divine apparitions (theophanies) of the Old Testament. It 
cannot, he holds, be God theCreator who is referred to in these scenes, for 
it would be a contradiction to admit that the Creator of heaven and earth 
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should quit the super-celestial region, and manifest HimseK on a small 
point of the earth’s sur&ce. Justin also appeals to those passages of 
Scripture, in which “Lord” is opposed to* “ Lord” and “ God” to “God.” 

7. The question now suggests itself : In what relation^ does this 
“ other God ” stand to God the Creator ? Justin answers this question 
as follows : As a beginning (or first principle), God, before things created* 
began to exist, produced from Himself an intellectual power (86vajuiv 
riva XoyiK^v), which in the Scripture is variously named “ Glory of th^ 
Father,” “Son,” “Wisdom,” “Angel,” “God,” “Lord,” ^d “Word.” 
This Logos is that “other God” who must be assumed to exist as a being 
different from the Creator. This Logos had existence with the Father 
antecedently to the existence of created things, and as Son of God was 
eternal and without beginning. When God wished to create the world. 
He, by a new generation, made the Son in a certain way extrinsic 
to Himself, that the Son might act as an instrument and servant of the 
Father in the creation of the world. Justin then assumes a twofold 
generation of the Logos, on intrinsic and an extrinsic ; the former occurs 
within the Godhead, and is propeily the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father ; the latter is connected with the revelation of the Son of God 
as the Logos in the creation of the world. 

8. The generation of the Logos by the Father, whether intrinsic or 
extrinsic, does not mean that the Logos acquired an existence apart 
from the Father. This generation must be understood in a sense 
analogous to the production of the spoken word by man, or of the light 
by the sim. In these cases the thing generated does not separate itself 
from the generating principle, but remains intimately identified with it. 
In the same way the Logos was not, in the act of generation, separated 
from the Father, He continued still to be one with Him (in being.) 
Thus the generation of the Logos has not any parallel in the procreation 
of created things ; it is essentially different in kind. When, then, 
Justin asserts that the Logos is subject (vwd) to the Father, ho must be 
understood to mean a subordination of a personal (hypostatical) -land, 
not of being or natiu-e. The same is true of the Holy Ghost, "who is 
described by Justin as the third member of the Divine Tiinitj^ 

9. God, as has been said, created the world through the Logos. He 
has furnished man with a free will, which enables him to decide for good 
and for evil The same Logos, by which the universe W'as created, be- 
came man for the salvation of the world. He abrogated the Old Law, 
and proclaimed a New Law. He is then the Now Lawgiver (6 kuivoc 
vofiodirug). The soul of man does not perish at death, it enters on a 
new life where eternal happiness or eternal punishment awaits it. The 
dead rise again to life. The first resurrection is for the just only, and 
occurs at the second coming of Christ. Thereupon, follows the reign of 
Ohrirt on earth with His elect, for a thousand years (Chiliasm.) At tho 
termination of this period, the general resurrection takes place, and the 
Last Judgmmit is held ; after which each man receives, according to his 
works, eternal reward or eternal punishment. 

10. With Justin we must associate his pupil Tatian. An Assyrian 
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should quit the super-celestial region, and manifest HimseK on a small 
point of the earth’s sur&ce. Justin also appeals to those passages of 
Scripture, in which “Lord” is opposed to* “ Lord” and “ God” to “God.” 

7. The question now suggests itself : In what relation^ does this 
“ other God ” stand to God the Creator ? Justin answers this question 
as follows : As a beginning (or first principle), God, before things created* 
began to exist, produced from Himself an intellectual power (86vajuiv 
riva XoyiK^v), which in the Scripture is variously named “ Glory of th^ 
Father,” “Son,” “Wisdom,” “Angel,” “God,” “Lord,” ^d “Word.” 
This Logos is that “other God” who must be assumed to exist as a being 
different from the Creator. This Logos had existence with the Father 
antecedently to the existence of created things, and as Son of God was 
eternal and without beginning. When God wished to create the world. 
He, by a new generation, made the Son in a certain way extrinsic 
to Himself, that the Son might act as an instrument and servant of the 
Father in the creation of the world. Justin then assumes a twofold 
generation of the Logos, on intrinsic and an extrinsic ; the former occurs 
within the Godhead, and is propeily the eternal generation of the Son by 
the Father ; the latter is connected with the revelation of the Son of God 
as the Logos in the creation of the world. 

8. The generation of the Logos by the Father, whether intrinsic or 
extrinsic, does not mean that the Logos acquired an existence apart 
from the Father. This generation must be understood in a sense 
analogous to the production of the spoken word by man, or of the light 
by the sim. In these cases the thing generated does not separate itself 
from the generating principle, but remains intimately identified with it. 
In the same way the Logos was not, in the act of generation, separated 
from the Father, He continued still to be one with Him (in being.) 
Thus the generation of the Logos has not any parallel in the procreation 
of created things ; it is essentially different in kind. When, then, 
Justin asserts that the Logos is subject (vwd) to the Father, ho must be 
understood to mean a subordination of a personal (hypostatical) -land, 
not of being or natiu-e. The same is true of the Holy Ghost, "who is 
described by Justin as the third member of the Divine Tiinitj^ 

9. God, as has been said, created the world through the Logos. He 
has furnished man with a free will, which enables him to decide for good 
and for evil The same Logos, by which the universe W'as created, be- 
came man for the salvation of the world. He abrogated the Old Law, 
and proclaimed a New Law. He is then the Now Lawgiver (6 kuivoc 
vofiodirug). The soul of man does not perish at death, it enters on a 
new life where eternal happiness or eternal punishment awaits it. The 
dead rise again to life. The first resurrection is for the just only, and 
occurs at the second coming of Christ. Thereupon, follows the reign of 
Ohrirt on earth with His elect, for a thousand years (Chiliasm.) At tho 
termination of this period, the general resurrection takes place, and the 
Last Judgmmit is held ; after which each man receives, according to his 
works, eternal reward or eternal punishment. 

10. With Justin we must associate his pupil Tatian. An Assyrian 
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meiit wluch. we meet liere for the first time in Christian literature. If 
there he several Gods, he says {Leg, c. 8), they must either be all like 
to one another, or they must be different. Neither alternatiye is 
admissible. Not the former, for, as uncreated beings, these Gods could 
not be subordinated to the h igher archetype to which all should conform. 
Not the latter, for in th is case they should exist in different places, and' 
there is no ph^ for a second God, since the space without the boundary 
of the world is occupied by that one God who is a supramundane being.* 
Por this reason the Ghreek poets and philosophers taught the unity of 
God, but a dear and certain knowledge on the point was not attorned 
till God*s revelation was made to the prophets. 

15. We hold, then, continues Athenagoras, the unity of Gh)d, but 
admit also the existence of the Son of God. This Son of God is, accord* 
ing to us, the Logos of the Father in thought and actuality (iv kcH 
ivepyef^) inasmuch as everything has been created after Hun as arche- 
type, and through Hitu as instrument. Father and Son are, however, 
one. The Son is indeed the first offspring (n-pwrov yivviifia) of the Father, 
but not in the sense that He ever began to be, lor God possessed the 
Logos within TTitd from eternity, God bmng Xojikoq from eternity. The 
term only means that the Logos came forth from God to he the ideal 
element and the source of energy for all material things {Leg. c. 10.) 
Further, we have the Holy Ghost, who proceeds from God like a ray of 
light from the sun. Who then would not wonder to hear those described 
as atheists who acknowledM God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, who assert Sieir power by maintaining their uniiy, and 
TTiftiTitaiTi a, ^stinction by establishing an order of procession ! 

16. The proofs adduced by Athenagoras to est^lidi the resurrection 
of the body are as follows : 

(a) Man is one being composed of BOnl and body. As such Jie is destined by God to 
a fixed end, which end is attamed beyond the grave. It follows that he must attain that 
end os man, and this can be secured only by supposing the body to be nnited^to the soul 
after death. Pnrthennore, (6) eternal bfe in Goa, etetnal cont^plation of divine truth, 
is the supreme good of man. In this supreme good, preoisdy^ becanse it is the supreme 
good of Miflw, the body must have its share, and this again, is impossible without a 
rection of the body. Lastly, (c) it is not the soul only, but tht mum, es sucb, who does 
the good and the evil of this life ; it must therefore be tht mum who receives reward or 
punishment in the life to come, snd this again necessarily supposes the resurreoiaon of 
the body. To assert that the resurrection is impossibls,^ we mnst deny to God the will or 
the power to raise men from death to life. Sum a denial is absurd. If God has power 
to create man, He has also the power to raise him from death; nor He be wmti^ in 
the will to do so, for the resurreoiaon of Ihe dead is neither unrighteous in itself nor 
unworthy of God. 

17. Theophilus of Antioch, was, according to his own account, con- 
verted to Christianity by the study of the Sacred Scriptures. In his 
treatise, Ad Attiolyeum, composed soon after a.d. 180, he advises 
Autolycus to believe, in order to escape the eternal punis hm e n t of helL 
In reply to the challenge of Autolycus : “ Show me thy God,” Theo- 
philus writes (1. 1) : “Show me thy man;” that is to say, Prove to me 

*It is possible indeed to suppose the second God existing in another world or bOTOnd 
its periphery, but such a God would have no concern with ns, and, moreovw, hei^ 
restricted as to the sphere of his existence and his action, he would not be really God at all. 
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that you are free from sin, for it is only the pure can see God. To the 
challenge, “ Describe your God for me/' he replies (I. 3) : “ Ihe being 
of God is not desoribable; His dignity, greatness, sublimity, power, 
wisdom, goodness and mercy, surpass human conception.'* He is the 
absolute, the ungenerated, the immutable, the immoiM. He is known 
!&om His works, just as the orderly movement of a ship argues the pre- 
sence of the pilot. He has called all things forth from non-being to 
being (il ovk ovtwv etc ro ilvai) in order that His greatness might be 
manifested by the things which He created. 

18. It was by means of the Logos that He created aU things. An- 
tecedently to all other existence, God had with TTiTn the Logos; 
for the Logos is His Intelligence and His Wisdom. The Logos had an 
eternal existence (as Xdyoc ’svStadsroc) within the being — ^in the heart of 
God (ev Kop^iff. ©Eou.) But when God wished to give existence to the 
things which He had determined to create. He brought forth the Logos 
from Himself — \6yog irpo^opiKog, as the first-bom of all creatures, but 
not in such wise that He separated Himself from the Logos ; the Logos 
though b^otten remained still united to Him. Through the XoyoQ irpo- 
^opiKOQ ^ created the world. The three days wmdi preceded the 
creation of light typify the Trinity which consists of God, his Word, and 
his Wisdom (Holy Ghost). 

19. God who has created us can and will create us again at the 
resurrection. The titles of the gods of the Greeks are the names of 
deified mortals. The worship of the images of the gods is wholly irra- 
tional. The teachings of the heathen poets and philosophers are folly. 
The sacred writings of Moses and the rrophets are the most ancient of 
all, and contain the truth which the Greeks forgot or neglected. 

20. Examining the teaching of the Apologists, regar^g the Divine 
Logos, we notice ^at all of them distinguish a triple generation of the 
Word — ^His generation within the divinity as a Divine Person, an 
extrinsic generation in order to the creation of the world, and lastly. 
His generation in the flesh or Incarnation. In their teaching regarding 
the intrinsic and extrinsic generations of the Logos, they adopt the dis- 
tinction established by Philo between the Xdyoe ivStafisroe and the \6yog 
wpo^ojotKde — expressions which we find in Justin as well as in Theo- 
philus. Their modes of expression might at times appear to suggest 
the notion that they made the personal existence of the Logos to begin 
with His extrinsic generation. But this is not their meaning. The pre- 
dicates which they attribute to the Xdyoc evSiaderog prove convincingly, 
as we have seen, that they were far from ascribing to the Xdyoc evSidderog 
a merely impersonal existence, or &om reducing the Xdyoc to a mere 
modality, or form of Divine power.* 

* In addition to the Apologists named above, we may further mentiorL : Qnadratus, 
Aristides, Mileto of Sardis, who addressed an A^logy to the Emperor Marcus Anrelius 
(about A.D. 170) ; ApoUinaris of Hierapolis, who also addressed a Xoyoff to the same 
Emperor in favour “of the Christians, and who wrote Ilpic '^EXXtjvac ffvyypa/i^ara 
Trim ; Miltiades, a Christian rhetorician, who composed an Apology as well as Xiyouff 
vp&c "EXAjjvac and wpop 'lovdaiouc (none of these writings are exfwt), and Hermias, 
whose work Irrisio PhiloBophorum Omtiliumi is still preserved. Ariato of Pella in Pales- 
tine, a Jew by birth, like Justin in his Dialogue Oum TtyjphonA^ composed a treatise 
against Judaism (about a.d. 140). 
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THE ANTI-GHOSTIOS AND ANTI-MONAROHIANISTS. 


iRBH-aSUS, Hippolitxjs, Tertullun. 

§66 


1. "We have now arrived at those ecclesiastical writers of the ^te- 
Nicene period, whose efforts were chiefly directed to defend (^istianity 
against the misrepresentations of the Gnostic and Monarchianist heretics. 
These writers did not, indeed, omit to defend Christianity against the 
pagans, but their immediate concern was the confutation of the Gnostic 
and Monarchianist errors, and this was also the chief port of their work. 
The most remarkable of these Apologists are Irenmus, Hippolytus and 
Tertullian. 

2. Ireneeus, bom in Asia Minor, a.d. 140, a disciple of the martyr 
Polycarp, was, at a later period, presbyter of the church of Lyons, and 
ultimately bishop of that city. He died a martyr in the persecution of 
Severus, a.T). 202. His chief work, “Exposure and Eefutation of the 
False Gnosis” (sAsy^^oc’icai avarpoim Trig '‘pevdovipov yvwatwg) has come 
down to us in an ancient Latin translation {AdT.Hcei'es.ll. 5). Several 
fragments of the original text, notably a large portion of the first book, 
have also been preserved. 

3. The Gnostics had appealed in support of their system to certain 
secret doctrines supposed to have been communicated by Jesus. Against 
this assumption Irenaeus emphatically protests. The true doctrine, the 
real Gnosis, is the teaching of the Church, the doctrine handed down in 
the Church from the Apostles. Whoever departs from this teaching 
departs from truth. It must not be supposed that the human mind can 
comprehend all things. Whoever thinks to understand everything — ^to 
leave no secret to God — ^falls into error. God is incomprehensible, and 
cannot be measured by man’s power of thought. Our concepts of Him 
are all imperfect. “It is better, knowing nothing, to believe in Go3, 
and to persevere in His love, than to pursue subtle inquiries which end 
in atheism.” 

4. The Gnostics farther distinguished between God and the 
Demiurgos, assigning to the latter a subordinate rank. Hero again 
IrensBus meets them with denial. God is Himself tho Creator of the 
world. ^ He has created all things by Himself, that is, by His Word 
and His Wisdom. In the work of creation He had no need of angels 
or other powers different from Himself. He could Himself execute 
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whatever He pr^osed. Por this purpose, the Logos, with the Spirit, 
was always with Him, and throagh these and in these He created the 
world. 

6. In opposition to the Gnostic view, representing Christ as a sub- 
ordinate ^on, Ireneeus maintams that the Logos (as well as the Spirit) 
.is eternal, like the Father, and one with Him in being. The Son of God, 
he asserts, has not had a beginning, He is co-existent with the Father 
from eternity. The heretics find an analogy between the spoken word 
bf man (Xoyog TTpo^opticoc) and the Etemd Word of God, and argue 
that tne latter has had a beginning and has been produced, just as the 
spoken word begins to exist and is produced, when it is uttered. But 
how, then, does the Word of God, who is Himself God, differ from the 
word of man, if both came into existence after the same fashion? No, 
the Word of God is co-existent with the Father from eternity, nor has 
He ever passed through any process of production, but has ever been a 
perfect Word. The same is true of the Spirit. 

6. We must also acknowledge not only an equality in eternity but 
also a likeness of being between the Logos and the Father. The Divine 
Being is absolutely simple ; the emanation of a world of iEonsfrom God 
is absurd ; the possibility of a partition of the Divine Being among a 
world of .^ons is wholly impossible. The “ emission of the Logos by 
the Father is, therefore, not to be understood as a separation finm the 
Father’s being ; for the Dhiue being does not admit of such partition ; 
the Son, proceeding from His Father, remains one with Him in being. 
In this unity of being with the Father, the Son becomes, so to speak, the 
organ of divine revmtion, the minister of the divine decrees, the dis- 
penser of divine grace, the delegate of the Father. It is only in so far 
as the Father is the origin of the being and activity of the Son that the 
Son can be said to be subordinated to Him. In essence and being, the 
Son is His equal, 

7. The Valentinians had maintained that the Demiurgus created the 
world, according to a plan given him from above ; Irenmus, on the other 
hand, assorts that God Himself created the world, and m his work fol- 
lowed a plan not derived from other sources, but contained within His 
own mind. The Marcionites Lad asserted that the true God was unknown 
till the coming of Christ. Irenmus teaches that the true God could not 
remain unknown, for He had manifested Himself in creation, and men 
could rise from this creation to the knowledge of God. If , as a fact, 
they had not knowledge of Him, the fault was their own, God, it is 
true, is invisible and incomprehensible, but He is not so completely hid- 
den that man could have no knowledge of Him without the Incarnation 
of the Logos. The better minds of paganism had actually attained 
knowledge of Him through His works. 

8. IrensBus is equally emphatic in his rejection of the doctrine of 
the Marcionites that the Old and the New Testament are derived from 
two different sources — ^the Demiurgus and the “good” God. The Old 
Testament and the New, he holds, are the same in nature, and are both 
derived from the one true God. The natural law of morals God has 
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writtea ia the heart of laaa, the ceremonial law, in which Christianity 
was typified, was given to the Jews because of their tendency to fall away 
from God. Christ fulfilled the type, and by the fact, the ceremonial 
law was f ulfill ed and abrogated, but the moral law remains. The Old 
Law was thus merely the forerunner of the New, and is, therefore, of 
the same nature. « 

9. The Gnostics had taught that man was formed of body, soul, anH 
roirit. Irenseus teaches that man is composed of body and soul ; the 
Soul being the vital principle of the compound. The (Divine) Spirit fe 
not an attribute of man’s nature, it is given only that man may become 
perfect. Man, by his soul, is the image of God (imago Deil, by the 
Spirit he is raised to likeness with God (ad sindlitudinem Dei). Man 
participates in the (Divine) Spirit by grace only. This Spirit is bestowed 
on those who reslrain and control their passions. Such men become 
Pneumatists ; other men are merely Psychicists. As for the body or 
flesh, it is not at all the source of evil, as the Gnostics asserted ; it is, 
like everything dse, created by God. The source of evil is the abuse of 
free will, the deliberate surrender of man to his sensual appetites. 
There is no such thing as immediate contemplation (Gnosis) of truth in 
its fulness, such as the Gnostics lay claim to. Man must learn; his 
knowledge is only a partial knowledge, which grows in proportion as 
man learns. 

10. The soul of man is immortal. But it cannot lift itself to God 
immediately after death. It must first enter into Hades, and there 
remain till the resurrection. The doctrine of the heretics regarding the 
resurrection of the body, as well as regarding the human nature of 
Christ, must be met with a peremptory denial. The reign of Antichrist, 
that is of Satan incarnate, precedes the resurrection by a short period. 
Christ, then, comes again, destroys the Kingdom of Antichrist, and 
restores the just to life. Thereupon begins the reign of Christ with His 
elect on earth — a reign which lasts a thousand years, after which follows 
the General Judgment. The just enter, with Christ, into the Kingdom 
of the Father, the wicked are condemned to eternal reprobation. 

11. "With Irenaeus is associated his pupil, Hippolytus, a presbyter of 

Borne, who was banished to Sicily about a.d. 235. We possess a treatise 
written by him with the title, Kara traaiav aipeaiiav of which, 

till a late period, only the first book was known to the learned, under the 
name Oiigenes Philosophomnena. In this work Hippolytus sets himself 
to prove that “the Gnostic errors have been derived, not from Sacred 
Scripture, nor from Christian Tradition, but fiomthe lore of the Greeks, 
the teachings of philosophers, the mysteries, and astrology,” an opinion 
to which Irenaeus had already given es^ression. For the rest, Hippolytus 
deals with the teaching of the Gnostics in much the same way as his 
master, Irenaeus. 

12. His polemical work, Contra Hceresim Noetic is of more importance. 
Hippolytus here attacks the system of the Monarchianists, and maintains, 
in opposition to their teaching, the Trinity of God. The Lord, he points 
out, does not say, “I and the Father am one,” but, “I and the Fatiier 
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are one ” — an expression wMeli indicates that Father and Son are two 
persons {'irp6ijtaira) whose power is one and the same. “ Arid, therefore, 
must Noetus, whether he will or no, confess God the Almighty Father, 
and Jesus Christ, the Son of God, God who has become man, and to 
whom the Father has subjected all things — ^Himself and the Holy Ghost 
excepted — and he must farther acknowledge that these (the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost) are really three.” God is, therefore, one in power ; 
but as regards the Economy of the Godhead (intrinsic relations). He is 
threefold. “ We do not admit two Gods but only one, but we admit 
two Persons, with a third intrinsic relation (Economy) which we name 
the grace of the Holy Ghost. The Father is one, but there are two 
Persons, for there is also the Son ; a third Person also is the Holy Ghost: 
TOT^p uiv yap etc, vpocrtaira 81 8{Jo, on koi 6 vlog, to Sc rpirov {irp6auyiroif) 
TO o'ytov iJvevjua. 

13. The world has been created by the Logos, at the command of the 
Father, and has been created from nothing. The world, therefore, is 
not God, and may cease to be, if the Creator so wills it. Man has been 
created a dependent being, but endowed with freedom of will ; it is in 
the misuse of this free will that evil has its origin. Gud imposed the 
Law upon man as upon a f re^ being ; the beast is ruled by the whip and 
the bridle, man by law, reward and punishment. The Law was promul- 
gated from the beginning through just men, notably through Moses; 
the Logos, who at all times had been active impelling and exhorting men 
to its observance, at last appeared on earth as the Son of the Yirgin. 
Man is not God ; “ but if you wish to become divine (cl diXen koi itcoi 
ysviadai), obey the Creator and do not transgress His law, so that, being 
found faithful in a few things, you may be placed over many.” 

14. We pass now to Tertvdlian. TertuUian was born at Carthage, 
A.D. 160, of heathen parents. Nature had endowed him with a quick 
and penetrating intellect, and a vivid imagination. , He studied phil- 
osophy and the fine arts, and adopted the law as a profession. The 
circumstances which led to his conversion to Christianity — an event 
which happened in his thirtieth year — have not been recorded. After 
his conversion, he entered the ranks of the priesthood, and devoted him- 
self to the defence of Christianity with voice and pen. Unfortunately, 
the rigorism of his views led him ultimately to join the Montanists 
(a.I). 203.) Whether he again returned to me Catholic Church is un- 
certain. He died a.d. 240. 

« 

15. The wiitings of Tei’inllian are, some of them apologies oa behalf of the Ghristian 
teaching, ami of the conduct of the Chnstians under persecution ; some of them dogmatic 
and polemical treatises aeoinst the heretics (Gnostics and Monarchianists ) ; and some of 
them treatises on ethical questions. To the first class belong : the Apdogettem, De 
Idohlatria, Ad NcUimai, Aa Marlyrea, De Spectacidta, 2)e Ttmrnmh animcp, Dt Corona 
Militis, De fuga in PeraMViUm, Contra Qnoatim Seorpiaee, Ad Seapulam. To the second 
class belong : De Pneacriptmtbtia EarUkonm, Adv. Mareumm, Adv. Semogenm, 
Adv. Vedentiniamn, Adv. Praxeam, De Cane Chriai,De HeaurreUum Cania, DeAtmia. 
To the third class belong : De Pattentia, De Orattone, De Bapttmo, JOe Pamtmtia, Ad 
Uxorm, De OuUu Femnarum, De ExltortaMmie Oaa^iktu, De Monogama, De Pudurtia, 
De Jtjmna, De VvrgvMbua Ydaadu and De Pallia. The lairt six treati^ are Monianistic, 
so are the last two of the first class, and all in the second, with the exception of that 
first named. 
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16. TertoUiaii is not so great an admirer of Greek philosopHy as 
Justin. He takes pleasure in exposing the errors of the Greek philo- 
sophers, in order to exalt Christianity hj' comparison with them. But 
this antipathy is not directed against Greds philosophy for its own 
sake ; TertuUian’s zeal is aroused chiefly by the misuse which the heretics 
had made of the philosophy of the Greeks to establish their own systems, 
and to misrepresent Chnstianity. It is against the heretics Hs con- 
demnation is primarily directed. His constant complaint is, that the 
philosophers have been the patriarchs of heresy. Talentinus, he says, 
was equipped by the Platonists, Marcion by the Stoics; from me 
Epicureans comes the denial of the immortality' of the soul, and from 
every school of philosophy the denial of the resurrection of the dead. 

17. In his apologetic writings, TertuUian directs his very sharp con- 
troversial weapons against the polytheism of paganism and the super- 
stitions connected with it. He asim the advocates of polytheism to hear 
the voice of nature in themselves. If they will but listen to this voice, 
they will be forced to acknowledge the unity of God. The soul, in a 
moment of sudden fright, or under the influence of any eager desire, 
turns involuntarily to the one true God, and not to an idol. This is 
shown by the exclamations which are used involuntarily on such 
occasions, v.g., “God grant iV’ “if God wills it,” or, “please God,” 
&c. In this way the soul of itself gives testimony to the one true God, 
nature itself is the teacher, through whom God instructs us regarding 
Himself. The Soul is, by natm*e, Christian. {Be Test. Ammce.) 

18. Inhis celebrated work, BePrmcriptiouibusMa'i'eticorum^ TertuUian 
maintains the prescriptive right of the Church against all heretics. The 
Church is antecedent to aU heresies. Her teaching is thus the original, 
and therefore the only true teaching. "Whatever has separated itself 
from her at a later period, and set itself up in opposition to her, is eo 
ipio false ; the Church’s teaching has a prescriptive right as opposed to 
these innovations. We can receive as truth only that which comes to 
us by ecclesiastical tradition. The tradition transmitted to us by the 
Apostles is the tradition transmitted by the Church, and conversely. 
The traditional teaching of the Church must not be abandoned under 
pretext of following the tradition received from the Apostles, as the 
heretics make profession of doing. “If thou art a Christian,” says 
TertuUian, “ believe what has been handed down.” 

19. In his controversies with the Marcionites, TertuUian, like Justin, 
endeavours to prove that knowledge of the true God does not come 
exclusively from the revelation made through Christ ; that there is a 
twofold knowledge of God, a natural knowledge which begins with the 
works of creation, and thence ascends to the Creator, and a knowledge 
bestowed through prophecy (revelation). The first knowledge pre- 
cedes the second. Ime soul exists first, prophecy comes after. But, as 
we have seen, the soul, of its nature, gives testimony to the true God. 
The consciousness of (^’s existence is one of its natoal endowments. 
The true God cannot be entiTely beyond its knowledge, as the Marcionites 
hold. He is knowable without the aid of prophecy (revelation). 
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^ 30. The Marcionites are equally in error when they assume the 
existence of two Q-ods — the God of Goodness and the God of Justice 
(the Supreme God, and the Demiurgus.) God is the Summum Magnum^ 
the highest and greatest being of whom we can hare conception. If 
this is so, God must be one. If there were another like Himself, He 
would cease to be the Summim Magnum, for a still higher being would 
be conceivable, namely, the being who would have no other like him- 
self. It follows that if God is not one, He does not exist at all ; it is 
easier to believe that a thing does not exist at all, than to believe that 
it exists otherwise than is required by its nature. The heretics are in 
error when they assert goodness and justice to be incompatible with 
one another, and ascribe them in consequence to two different Gods ; 
so far is it from the truth that goodness and justice exclude one 
another, that it may be said of either that it includes the other ; for the 
man who is not just, cannot be good, and vice versa. {Adv. Marc. I., c. 3.) 

21. The heretics had represented the being of God as purely ideal, 
and had pushed this conception so far that the belief in the reality of 
the Divine Being was endangered. TertulHan protests emphatically 
against this view. He goes so far in the contrary direction, that while 
holding God to be spiritual in his nature, he ascribes to Him a body also. 
AH reality, he says, is corporeal ; it is only the non-existent which can 
be described as incorpore^ TertuHian cannot conceive of a substance 
which is not of the corporeal order. “ Ipsa substantia corpus est rei 
cujusque; ” such is his formula. (Adv. Heniiog., o. Bo.) Following the 
analogy of man’s nature, he distinguishes in God the body from the 
spirit, and understands the expressions of Scripture regarding the eyes, 
hands, feet, &c., of God in a strictly literal sense. This is certainly a 
peculiar view. We must, however, allow that he does not attribute to 
God a material body ; such a doctrine would be in absolute contradiction 
with other points of his teaching regarding the nature of God. He 
attributes a corporeal being to God in the same sense in which he attri- 
butes a corporeal clement to the human soul, a peculiarity of his system 
which we shall presently examine. 

22. In opposition to the Monarchianists, TertuUian upholds the one* 
ness of God in a Trinity of intrinsio Divine relations (Economy) 
Praxeas and his followers, he says, assert that we cannot maintain the 
unity of God, if we do not regard the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost as 
one and the same thing. ''Just as if all were not one, when all came 
from one, in virtue, that is to say, of the oneness of substance, while at 
the same time the mystery of the Economy (system of intrinsic relations) 
is maintained which determines this unity to threefold Being, distin- 
guishing from one another the Father, the Son, and the Hofy Ghost, 
not indeed separating them in rank, but establishing a gradation (order) 
among them; not differentiating them m substance but in form 
(Person) ; not in power but in character (species). They are one in 
substance, in rank, and in power, for there is only one God, from whom 
arise these gradations, forms, or characters, which bear the names 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” (Adv. Praje., c 2.) 
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23. Eternal matter, according to tiie conception of Hermogenes, can- 

not exist. “ Before all tilings God existed alone, constituting m ^’piseii 
His own tmirerse, place of abode, and all the rest. And yet, 4 |i >^.-ben. 
He was not wholly alone, for He had by Him that Eeason (» which 
the Holy Scripture names Sophia. With this Sophia, whic^® V* estab- 
lished in Himself as a Second Person, He deliberated, so oii sU 

which He had determined to produce extrinsically to HimseP*-^ Wh^ 
He began the creation of the world He sent forth this Sop ^>■8 His 
Word, in order to create all things through it. It was thus^ worW. 
came into existence. In this procession of ord frpm the 

creation, the perfect generation of the WimL is, furtherm< occora- 
plished For thenceforward the Word takes a position of p6(™®t equa- 
lity with Him from whom He issues and whose Son He be»'®™®® — ^the 
First-born Son, because generated before all other things-\“tho Only- 
begotten, because He alone is generated by God, generated, the 
very depth of the Divine Being, from the generative centre o£ heart 

of 6od.” [Adv. Prax., c. 6). \ 

24. Here we encounter again the notion of a twofold gen^’™tion of 
the Logos, an intrinsic, and an extrinsic, which we have ^eafijy ^otiiid 
set forth by the Apologists TertuUian, however, expressly repudiates 
the notion of an extrinsic generation in the sense of the ValdfiJ^i^n 

E ojSoAr/. “ We do not hold the Son to be a being separated fred^pP 
ther, as Yalentinus does ; according to our teaching this Word 
remains ever in the Father ; and with the Father, He is never separated 
from the Father nor becomes other (in essence) than the Father ; for * I 
and the Father are one.’ ” TertuUian is equally emphatic in asserting 
that the intrinsic generation precedes the extrinsic, that the Sophia, 
before it issued forth to create the world, had previously existed in God 
as “ Secunda Persona condita.” The peculiar point of his doctrine is 
that in which he maintains that the Sophia was fully generated, and could 
properly be named “ Son,’’ only when it issued forth for the creation of 
the world. 

25. The world has been created from nothing, not formed from a 
pre-existent matter, as the heretics suppose ; it follows that the world 
has not existed from eternity. God was God before the creation ; sub- 
sequently to creation He was Lord ; the former is a term which designates 
EGs Being, the latter designates His Power. [Ado. JSermog., c. 3.) 
Man has been created to the image of God, for, in forming the first 
man, God took as model the manhood of the future Christ. {Do llmtrr. 
Carn.^ c. 6.) The gods of the heathens are fallen angels, ^vho were 
seduced from allegiance to God by love of mortal women. {De Cult. 
Fm., I. 2.) 

26. In his teaching regarding the nature of the human ' soul, 
TertuUian meets his heretical opponents with arguments similar to those 
which led him to attribute a body to God. The soul, according to him, 
is not an incorporeal essence. Just as in the whole man we distinguish 
two constituent parts — soul and body — so in the soul wo must moke a 
distinction between the spiritual and corporeal elements. These elements 
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are, no doubt, bound together in essential unity, and are inseparable 
from one another ; the former, however, may, in a certain sense, be styled 
the soul of the soul, and the latter its body. To establish this view of 
the corporeal nature of the soul, TertuUian has recourse to ihe argu- 
ments of the Stoics. If the soul were not corporeal, it could not be 
.affected by the action of the body, nor would it be capable of suffering. 
jSTo union could be effected between the corporeal and the , incorporem, 
for there could be no contact between them. Children resemble their 
l5arents in mind as well as in body— a phenomena which is inesplioable 
if we do not suppose the soul to be corporeal. [De Anima, c, 5.) 

27. In our concept of the soul, we must represent to ourselves a 
subtle, luminous, ethereal essence. It is possessed of the same form and 
the same organs as the body, inasmuch as it is diffused through every 
part of the body. It grows with the growth of the body ; not by any 
addition to its substance, but rather % a development of its faculties 
and organs. Its growth may be compared to the gradual expansion of 
a plate of gold under the hammer ; the metal does not increase in sub- 
stance, but grows in extent and in brilliancy. Though the soul is cor- 
poreal, its substance cannot be increased or diminish^ ; it is iudivisible 
and indissoluble. (De Anim. c. 37.) 

28. With regard to the origin of the soul, TertuUian is in favour of 
the theory of generation (Traducianism). The soul is generated by 
the parents at the same tune as the body and in the same way. In 
l^eneration a twofold germ is produced, a psychical and a bodily ; and 
just as the latter is detached from the bodies of the parents, so is the 
former from their souls. These two elements are at first blended 
together, but they graduaUy separate, and the soul of the child is formed 
from the one, its body from the other. In accordance with this view it 
may be said that Adam’s soul was the parmit of all other souls. (D^ 
Anima, c. 19, 20, 29.) 

29. TertuUian rejects the Gnostic view regarding the three const! 
tuents of man’s nature — body, soul, and spirit. According to him, 
man is made up of body and soul, he is one being composed of soul and 
flesh. What we caU reason (vovc, mens, animus), is merely a faculty 
of the soul — ^that faculty by which it tbinira and wiUs. TeituUian, 
furthermore, establishes the closest relations between mteUect and sense. 
Intellect is indebted to sense for aU its cognitions, the latter is the guide, 
the author, and the foundation of aU inteUectual activity; it is not 
second m rank to inteUect, it rather takes rank above it 

30. The degradation and condemnation of the fiesh, which formed a 
leading heretical tenet, receives no support from TertuUian. Soul and 
body are, according to his view,iQtunatdy bound toother, are the com- 
plements of one another. The soul is the vital principle of the body, 
and the body, in its turn, is an oi^ba for the accompliahment of the 
special functions of the soul. Without the soul the flesh could not 
Uve; without the flesh the soul could not act. There'is no activity of 
the soul which is not dependent on the body and effected by means of it. 
So dosely are soul and body united, that we might well be in doubt 
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whetlier the soul sustauis the body or the body the soul; whether the 
soul obeys the body or the body obeys the soul. Following this line of 
thought, TertuUian was able at length to propose the question : “ What 
is man other than flesh?” [Be Besurr. Varnis, c. 15.)^ 

31. This reasoning disposed of the heretical notion that the body 
is the source of evil Evil, according to TertuUian, has its source* 
exclusiv^y in the abuse of human liberty. It is not the flesh, as such, 
which stands in the way of man’s salvation, but the works of the fleshy 
which the soul accomplishes in the body, and with its co-operation. 
The first man sinned by an abuse of his &ee will, and the souls of all 
other men being derived from the soul of the first man, his sin has been 
transmitted to his posteriW. From the same source has come what we 
term the irrational part oi the soul — ^that element withiu it which rebels 
against reason. Sin was implanted in the sold, and grew with its 
development, tiU at last it seemed a part of its very nature. This is the 
irrational element within the soul, which may rightly be said to come 
from the devil. There remains in us, however, a remnant of good, 
something of the divine image ,* what comes from God maybe obscured, 
it cannot be extinguished. {De Anima, c. 16.) 

32. The heretics had taught that the flesh had not shared iu the 
Eedemption effected by Christ, that it had been the scope of th^ 
Eedemption to deUver the soul from the body. This doctrine TertuUian 
combats with aU his dialectical resources. So Uttle is it true that -the 
flesh is excluded from the benefits of the Eedemption, that the redemp- 
tion and sanctification of the soul is dependent upon the body. Eedemp- 
tion first aflects the body, and through the body reaches the soul. In 
Sadism the flesh is first washed and then the soul thereby purified. 
In Penance the body is subjected to the imposition of hands, in order 
that the soul may be enlightened and purifi^ by the fire of tho Spirit. 
The body is refreshed with the Body and Blood of Christ, that the soul 
may be nurtured by God. The flesh is, therefore, the corner-stone of 
salvation. “Be comforted, flesh and blood,” cries TertuUian, “you 
have won the kingdom of Christ.” {Be Brnirr. Camis, o. 61.) 

83. TertuUian maintains the immortalily of the soul against pagans 
and heretics. Here again he appeals to the voice of nature. An 
instinct of our nature forces us to wish weU to the dead, to bewail them 
or to account them happy. If the soul is not immortal, this voice of 
nature has no meaning. Koreover, we have a natural fear of death. 
How, if the soul is mortal, why shmild we fear death which is a deliver- 
ance from the iUs of life P FinaU;^, we ambition lasting renown among 
men. To what purpose this ambition i£ the soul be not immortal r 
{Be Test. Atwm, c. 4. ; Be Caine Christi, c. 12.) 

34. TertuUian is not content with the immortality of the soul. His 
teaching, regarding the nature and destiny of the body, furnishes him 
with arguments by which to maintain, against the heretics, the resur- 
rection of the dead. There is no ti*ansmigration of souls. Ho souls, 
with the exception of the souls of martyrs, enter heaven immediately 
after death ; but neither do they enter into other bodies ; they are all 
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kept in Hades till the Day of Judgment. When that time comes, the 
bodies of men -will be raised from the dead and united again to their 
souls. Man, in his composite nature of soul and body, has done the 
good smd the evil of life ; soul and body must, therefore, each have a 
share in the final retribution. Moreover, the resurrection of the dead 
.is typified in nature, and, in a certain sense, assured, by the fact that 
in every sphere of nature new life springs from things inanimate. {Be 
Besurr. Carnis, c. 14.) 

36. It is hardly necessary, after this exposition of TertuUian’s teach- 
ing, to mention that he was strongly adverse to the Docetism of the 
Gnostics. In his treatise, Da Came Chrieti, he sets hi-msftlf to establish 
irrefragably the reality of the human nature of Christ. The Chiliasm, 
which we nave seen to be a part of the doctrines of Irenseus, we find in 
favour with TertuUian also. On the whole, the writings of TertuUian 
fumi^ evidence of his acuteness of intellect, his zeal for the truth, and 
his strong moral sense. The errors which we meet in his works may 
impair our admiration for his intellectual greatness, but cannot wholly 
destroy it. Heresy found in him a dauntless and powerful opponent. 


The beginning of Independent Speculation. 


1. As Christianity spread, and its infiuence in stimulating the moral 
and religious sense of mankind became more widely felt, the tendency 
to study it, not merely for purposes of defence, but with a view to the 
establishment of an independent system of Christian speculation, was 
gradually evoked. Apology was not, indeed, wholly laid aside. The 
defence of Christianity against the attacks of heathen philosophers 
and heretics was still recognised as an essential part of the work of the 
Christian scholar. But tiie Christian controversialists now aimed at 
achieving this result by the construction of a system of positive Christian 
science. This was all the more desirable now that the training of the 
members of the Christian priesthood called for the foundation of higher 
Christian schools, and the instruction which it was necessary to impart 
to these schools made an advance upon mere apology indi^ensahle. 

2. The earliest beginnings of this independent Christian speculation 
belong to the ante-Nicene period, and are due to the so-called Cateche- 
tical Schools which flourished in the second century, chiefly at Alexan- 
dria. The Catechetical Schools of Alexandria may have been founded 
in imitation of the schools of Greek learning, for Athenagoras is said to 
have helped in their establishment. In the year a.d. 180, we find them 
under the control of Pantsenus, who had been a Stoic before his conver- 
sion to Christianity. His colleague and (subsequently to a.d. 189) his 
successor, Titus Flavius Clement, of Alexandria, taught there also, and 
after Clement, his pupil, Origen. Under the two last-named teachers 

schools attained their highest renown, and it is to these men 
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Cliristiaiiity is indebted for the first beginnings of an independent body 
of speculative science. 

3. During the third century the effort to replace the earlier apology 
by a positive Christian philosophy, which should supplement and perfect 
it, was exhibited in the west as well as in the east. In the west, how- 
ever, there were no remarkable Christian schools to form a centre f(J^ 
this movement. But the desire for a more profound insight into revealed 
truth impelled certain eminent men to do for the west what the teacher^ 
of the Catechetical Schools were doing for the east. Amongst these 
men we may mention Minutius Felix, Amobius, and Lactantius, all of 
whom lived and laboured in the ante-Nicene period. 

4. We shall notice in order Clement of Alexandria and Origen, and 
then Minutius Felix, Amobius, and Lactantius. 


Clement of Alexandria. 

§ 67. 

1. Clement was bom about the middle of the second century, at 
Alexandria, as some maintain — at Athens, as it is asserted by others. 
Oifted with extraordinary powers of intellect, he applied himself to the 
study of the various systems of Greek philosophy, and acquired in the 
study a knowledge which was at once comprehensive and profound. 
Under the influence of divine grace he became a Christian. But the 
character of his labours did not change with his conversion. His aim 
was to acquire a profounder knowledge of truth, and his ambition to lead 
others to share his knowledge. After many wanderings he settled at Alex- 
andria, became a member of the Catechetical School, and after the death 
of its president, Pantsenus, succeeded to his ofi&ce. In this capacity he 
laboured with unceasing energy in the cause of science and education. 
When the persecution of Septimus Severus began (a.d. 202), he retired 
to Cappadocia. It is not known whether he again returned to Alexan- 
dria. He died a.d. 217. 

2. The wntingB of Clement which have come down to ns, are : (a) The Cohortatio ad 
Geides (Xuyoc vpoTptvrixog Trpbg 'EXXijvac), in which he cites the extravagances and im* 
pioprieties of the heathen mytholo^ and mysteries as arguments against paganism, and 
exhorts all to come to Christ. (6) The Paedagogus, an exposition of the menu law of the 
Ohnstian system, (e) The Siromata, in eight books, scientiHo studies of Christian truth, 
and discussions on the Ubristian Gnosis, not arranged in any systematic order (as Clement 
himself declares, and os the title of the work, vrhich implies its resemblance to a variegated 
carpe^ signifies], but e^raressed in the form of aphorisms ; and lastly (d) A treatise under 
the title Qm Dives Sedvetar {rig a co^bnevog TrXovawg), with fragmentary remains 
of other works. 


3. With regard to the position providentially assigned to Greek 
philosophy, as preparatory to Christianity, Clement is at one with Justin. 
He draws a distinction between the sum of truth that philosophy contains 
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and its errors. The former he attributes to the Divine Logos, as its 
ultimate source, the latter he ascribes to man. In a twofold sense the 
Dhine Logos is, for him, the author of the truth contained in Greek 
philosophy. In the first place, he maintains, the Greek philosophers 
learnt from the Jews, and were then so far wanting in honesty as to 
•claim as their own discovery what the J ews had taught them, what 

tliey had themselves only falsified and perverted. In the sacotkI place, 
he appeals to the saying of Sacred Scripture that the Divine Logos has 
enlightened all men, and he holds that the Ghreek philos(mhers were 
themselves led to the discovery of certain truths in virtue oi the germs 
of the Divine Logos implanted in the faculty of reason. 

4. From this point of view, Gheek philosophy— so far as its sum of 
truth is concerned, appears to Clement to be a gift of God, bestowed 
through the Logos ; as Revelation was given through Moses and the 
Prophets, and designed, like Revelation, to prepare the way for Christ. 
It was given to the heathens to lead them to righteousness, and hence, 
they who, in pre-christian times, lived according to the law of reason, 
were justified before God, inasmuch as their lives were in accord with 
the laws of the Divine Logos revealed in their own reason. The heathen 

« .ers had, however, but a partial knowledge of the truth, 
ess of truth was revealed for the first time in Christ. 
Plato is the most excellent of the Greek philosophers ; in the system of 
the others there are seeds of truth, but the difficulty is to find these out 
and separate them from the errors. 

5. This estimate of the essential character of the Greek philosophy 
leads up to Clement’s theory regarding the Christian Gnosis. In his 
view, faith in the Christian teaching, as maintained in the Church, is the 
starting point and the basis of the Christian Gnosis. "WTioever aban- 
dons ecclesiastical traditions, ceases, by the fact, to be of God. Faith, 
then, in its relation to the Christian Gnosis holds a position analogous to 
that of the Trp6\ri\(jig of the Stoics. According to these philosophers the 
TpoXrtTpig is a condition pre-remiisite to the hriariifiJi ; such too is the re- 
lation of faith to the Gnosis. Faith is a Trp6\rf\pie sKovoiog, a free assent 
to the unseen ; without which a Gnosis is impossible (jSi^ow. II., 2, 4, 5). 

6. The mere irhnc (faith) is not yvutaig. The Christian Gbostic 
in comparison with him who bdieves, without deeper knowledge, is what 
the man is compared with the child. To advance from irhug to yvuaiQ 
the aid of philosophy is necessary. Philosophy alone can help us to pass 
from mere belief to profounder speculative knowledge. The man who 
seeks to reach the Gnosis without philosophy, dialectic, and the study of 
nature, is like the man who would gather grapes without rearing the vine. 
{Strom. I., 9.) Philosophy is essentially a gift of the Divine Logos; 
the character of a means to the attainment of the Christian Gnosis can 
and must be accorded to it ; in a right view of Christianity it cannot be 
set aside. 

7. Philosophy is, however, only a theoretical requirement of the 
Christian Gfnosis; there is a practical requirement also. The man 
who passes from Faith to Gnosis must repent of his sins, and enter 
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upon the path of moral improYement. He must fight against the 
desires and appetites of his own heart, and oyercome them eftectnally. 
He must strive to cultivate in himself all kinds of virtue, and put forth 
every energy to attain personal sanctity. It is only where this previous 
purification and perfection of self has been accomplished, that philosophic 
effort, based upon Faith, can lead to the Gnosis. 

8. TVith regard to the Gnosis itself, it essentialljr includes two factor! 
The first conceins the intelligence. In the Gnosis, the Gnostic attains 
to the understanding of that which before had been obscure and unin- 
telligible. He has knowledge of everything that is, that has been, and 
that will be, in their ultimate causes. Chiistian truth stands clear and 
luminous before his ^es. The second factor concerns the will. It is the 
perfection of love. Knowledge without love is nothing ; in love know- 
ledge attains its final perfection. Love must therefore be united with 
knowledge, if the Gnosis, is perfect. And since love in its turn, is 
nothing without the good works in which it reveals itself, it follows that 
good works must attend upon the Gnosis as the shadow upon the body. 
[Sima. Tn., 10, 12.) 

9. This doctrine of the Christian Gnosis furnishes Clement with the 
outlines of that picture of the Christian Gnostic which he presents as the 
ideal of Christian perfection. In setting up this ideal he is imitating 
the Stoics, substituting his “ Christian Gnostic” for their “ Sage.” We 
even find the fundamental outlines of ihe “Stoic Sage” reproduced in 
the “Christian Gnostic.” The chief characteristic of the Christian 
Gnostic is, as in the Stoic ideal, the aTraOtm or complete absence from 
the soul of all affections and excitements of passion (Trddu), and the tran- 
quillity of mind thence resulting in every situation and vicissitude of life. 
(Strom, tv., 22.) 

10. The following is the description of the Christian Gnostic pre- 
sented to us by Clement : The Gnostic is united in perfect and immediate 
love with Infinite Beauty, and beyond this he desires nothing. He does 
not do good from fear of any punishment, nor from hope of any reward, 
but merely for God’s sake,* and for sake of the good done. Even if he 
were assured that he would not be punished for evil deeds, he would not 
perform such actions, and this for the sole reason that they are against 
right reason, that they are evil. He is not mastered by any inclination 
or any appetite ; only those appetites are admitted in his nature which 
are indispensable for the support of bodily life, and they are satisfied only 
so far as the support of life requires. Affections and passions do not 
distacb his lofty calm of mind ; to such infiuences he is inaccessible. 
This oTTadm of the Gnostic raises him to a certain divine condition, for 
in it he attains to likeness with God who is essentially oTrafiije. In this 
state his works are wholly perfect (Karop6d>/;ara), for they are performed 
purely for righteousness’’ sake. 

11. It will be seen that Clement makes very exorbitant demands on the 
Christian Gnostic. The ideal “Stoic Sage” is not in keeping with the 
nature of man as it exists : the same may perhaps be said of the ideal set 
up by Clement. He makes practically the same demands upon the 
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Gfnostio ” that the Stoics made upon the “ Sage.” He does not, indeed, 
impose it as a duty upon every Christian to attain to this height of per- 
fection, he restricts this obligation to the chosen iew, hut it is somewhat 
ominous to find him characterising the knowledge reached in the Ghiosis 
as a kind of hidden lore, which has come down by oral tradition from the 
.^nostles {Strom. L. 6. c. 7, p. 246. Edit., Oberthiir). At this point, 
Clement, it is clear, yields too much to the false theory of the Gnosis. 

12. According to Clement, God, in his proper being, is incompre- 
hensible to human understanding. TVe do not so much understand what 
He is, as what He is not. We call Him the Good, ,the One, the 
Existent, or Spirit, God, Father, Lord, but these terms do not express 
what He is in Himself. We use these excellent names merely that the 
understanding may have whereon to support itself in its contemplation 
of the Divinity. God is infinitely exalted above all things created ; 
they have all their being from Him, for they are the work of His mfinite 
goodness, but their being is not the same as His beiag, they are merely 
created by Him. 

13. There exists a “ Sacred Trias” of which the Father is the first 
member, the Son the second, and the Holy Ghost the third {Strom. L.v., 
c. 14, p. 255). There is a Father of all things, says Clement, a Logos 
of all mings, and a Holy Ghost, the same everywhere {Poedagog, L. c. 6, 
p. 45, Ed. Oxon.) The Father is Being, unqualifiable, incompre- 
hensible, and ineffable ; the Son is Wisdom, Knowledge, Truth, and all 
that is akin to these attributes. To Him predicates may be attributed, 
and to Him positive attributes assigned ; all the powers of the spiritual 
brought together in unity are concentrated in the Son. The Son is not 
the same unity (as the Father), nor onewiththe same onenessof being as the 
Father, but yet He is not many, divided by difference and contrast ; He 
is the All-one, from whom aU things come. In Him, as in a common 
centre all perfections meet, whence he is styled the A and £2 of all things 
{Strom,, L. iv., c. 25, p. 230). Finally, the Holy Ghost is the li^t of 
truth, the true light without shadow or obscurity, the Spirit of the Lord, 
which, without division in Itself bestows Itself on all who are sanctified 
by timth {3. L. vi., c. 16). 


14. It has been asseited that in his teaching on the subject of the Divine Logos, 
Clement displayed sometliing of the hesitation ot Philo as to whether he should assign the 
Logos a subordinate position or give Hun merely a modal existence. In the first place, 
Clement most decidedly does not favour the notion of modal existence, for the Son at God 
is, in his teaching, always a personal being. He is our instructor, says Clement, the Ho^ 
God, Jesus, the Logos, the leader of the human kind, tiie merciful, lovable, but just God. 
{Pad. It. vii., p. 48, 2, 8, p. 79). We offer praise and thanksgiving, "he says again (Peed. 
L. iii., p. 14), “ to the Father and Son, to the Sou and the Father, to the Son as to our 
Instructor and Master, and to the Holy Ghost; to the one God in whom are all things, 
in whom all things are one, and through whom eternity exists.” Here we have Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost set on the same level of perfection ; as, therefore, the Father is a Per- 
son, BO also must it be with the Son and the Holy Ghost. 

IS Clement must also he absolved from the charge of assigning to the Son a subordinate 
position. He attributes to the Son not only tlie same eternity as the Father, but he fur- 
ther asserts with special emphasis the oneness of essence in Father and Son, a doctrine 
with which the theory of subordination is wholly incompatible. God, says Clement, 
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does not liate anything, neither does His Logos, for both we One-God {h 
TeL Pad L 8. p. 60). Moreover, Clement expressly teaches ^e «iuahty of the Son 
with Ae Fai for he asserts that the Di^e I/)g 06 , astrueG^, isin every m^teonal 
to the Lord of all things, and we are therefore bound to love Hun eqnaUy the Fa^er 

(Ouis Div Salv o 29). - When, therefore, Clement describes the Son as a nature which 
& nexTk’ord® to the oke Snprem^ Rnler ” (^rom vii., a 2 p 298), we must, in 
Older to save him from self-contradiction, understand hun to speak of a subordination, not 
of the substantial, but of an hypostatical or personal kind. 


16. The Logos is, then, an image of the Father, equal in all respects 
to the Father, and He is, moreoTer, the archetjqie of the uniTerse. In Him 
are all ideas united. But not only is He the archetype of creation, He is 
furthermore its efficient cause, inasmuch as the Father has created the 
trorld through TTityi. It is the nature of Hod to do good, He has, therefore, 
created the Wld by means of the Logos, in order to display His goodness 
in it. In the worla we have an immediate manifestation of the Logos, 
through the Logos we attain to the knowledge of the Father. Everything 
created is good, evil is not a substantial entity, it has its source only in 
the misuse of human liberty. 

IT. According to Clement, tbe human soul is an incorporeal, simple, 
and invisible substance. He distinguishes, however, after the fashion of 
the Stoics too parts in the soul — ^the uyejuovtKov /jipog — treason, and the 
aXoyov nipoQi which he also styles irvexipa aapiciKov or crapKiKii. The 

ir/SjuovtKovjulpoff comprehends intelligence and will, and to it nature has as- 
signed dominion over the faculties of sense, inasmuch as the functions of the 
latter are dependent upon the will, and must be brought into subjection 
to it under the guidance of reason. The divine law may be divided 
according to its reference to the different parts of the soul ; the laws of the 
Second Table concern the irvtvpa aapKiKov, those of the Fii'st Table 
the riyspoviK6v? 


Origbn. 

§ 68 . 

1. Still more renowned than Clement is bis pnpil, Origen. Oiigen was bom in the year 
.4 1>. 1S3, moetprol^bly in Alexandria. His parents were Christians, and Oiigcn leceived 
fiom them a Christian edncaidon. At an early age he attended the lectures of the Cathe- 
Llusts Pantamas and Clement, and laid the foundation of that erudition for which he 
was, later, so remarkable. His father, Leonidas, suffered martyrdom in tbe persecution 
of Septimius Severus, and thenceforward Origen devoted hunself with new aitlour to his 
studies. In these he made such progress that, atthe age of eighteen, and while still a lay- 
man, he became the head of the Catechetical School of ^exandria. With his assumption of 
this office beganhismarvellousliteraryactivity .His position as teacherrequired from himan 
accurate knowledge of the systems of philosophy ; he therefore read the works of the Greek 
philosophers, and in his twenty-first year attended the school of Ainmoiiins Saccos, the 
founder of Neo-Flatonism, and in this way made acunamtance with Nco-PUtonisni itself, os 
well as with the doctrines of Philo. At a later penod, he came into conflict with his bishop, 
becanse of his having delivered public discourses in churches, at the solicitation of his 
friends, Alexander, Bishop of Jerusalem, and Ibeoctistus, Bishop of Cicsaroa, and 

' EUevheie Clement, lollinnng the Stucs, asagni ten faculbos to iho soul, the five senHOs. the faculty of 
speech, the proercabTC faculty, the ntel piuctple of the flesh, loason (»Jyf juowKov) and lastly the Ihvino 
Spirit, infused mte Uie soul by faith, and hnpiessmg on it a higher character. 
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obtsinsd pnestly ordinSitioB in spite of the opposition of his bishop, who probably resented 
some erroneous opinions which he held. He was deprived of his positiou as by a 

synodical decree, and by the decree of another synod expelled from the ranks ot 
the clergy. But he found a new home in Palestine with the friends already 
Mined, and there established a new school, from which many famous men weiit forth. 
He was impnsoned in the persecution of Decius, A.D. 219, and after his liberation died m 
consequ^ce of the hardships he had endured duringhis captivity, A.D. 254 
, 2. Origen’s chief work was his interpretation of Holy Scripture. He composed Com- 
mentanes on many Books, the most impoitant of whidi are his Commentaries on 
Matthew and John^ He exhibits a marked liking for allegoriced interpretation, without, 
however, sacrificing the literal. We have further, his work Contta Cehtm, m eight books, 
a defence of Christianity against that Philosopher. In 'Uiis work Orieen gives proof, in an 
extraordinary degree, of intwlectual subtlety and erudition. The work of chief importance 
in determimng the special character of his scientific views is his De Prindpits (npi 
a treatise on the fundamental truths of Christianity, in four books. This work may be 
regarded cm at least a first attempt at scientific exposition and justification of the doctrines 
of Christianity in systematic order.’ Clement had sketched the Gnostic ideal in its 
several outlines, Ongen set hmself to determine in greater minuteness the knowledg 
possessed by the Gnostic. In doing this he expounded the rational gromidawhichconfinned 
the teachings of the Faith, and endeai oured to reduce them to a well-ordered system of con- 
nected truths. In the latter part of bis task, his success was only paitial, and as to the 
first, the attempts at a development of the Christian teaching which he here offers us are 
not at any point very successful. 

3. Orieen recognises the fact that it is only :from the standpoint fixed 
hjr Christain Faith that a right comprehension of things human and 
divine is attainable. To avoid error it is essential that mere should he 
no departure from ecclesiastical tradition. In spite of these salutary 
principles Origen did not succeed in avoiding the d^ger he was providing 
against. The philosophical opinions which he had borrowed from the 
Greek philosophers, and chiefly from the followers of Philo and from 
the iN’eo-Platonists, became blended in his mind with the dogmas of 
Faith and affected his appreciation of Christian truth. The errors 
thence arising became distinctly manifest in his work De Fnncipiis, 
In his translation of this work, Eufinus has toned down or wholly 
changed many of the more objectionable passages; hut even with this 
improvement the errors are not wholly put out oi sight. Origen himself 
seems to have felt at times that his assertions were at variance with 
truth, for he desired that this work— one of the earliest he composed — 
should not be published ; many propositions contained in it he reprobated 
later, and many he put forward as mere surmises — ^mere opinions, about 
which every one may form what estimate he will. This, however, is not 
sufficient excuse for erroneous assertions, the more so that we find him 
speaking of an esoteric teaching not intended for the people, but only 
for the wise and the initiated. 

4. According to Origen, God is exalted in nature above all things, 
ineffable, and incomprehensible, He is above truth, wisdom, being. 
He is not fire, nor light, nor air, but an absolute incorporeal unity 
ifiovae or hag). He is neither ]Mrt, nor a totality. He does not admit in 
Himself a greater and a less. He is unchangeable and without limit, 
space and time are excluded from His Being. He is omnipotent, hut 
His omnipotence is qualified by His wisdom and His goodness ; He 

^ The greater part of this work has been pree^rved to us in a Latin translation esecuted by Buflnus, the 
friend and cUsoiplc of Ongen. 
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cannot act in opposition to these attributes. We cannot contemplate Grod 
immediately in His own being. How could our weak vision bear the 
efhilgence of His light? We have knowledge of Him only from His 
works. 

6. There is but one Hod ; plurality in God is a contradiction in 
terms. The one plan which we observe in the world is inconceivable, 
unless we flsanmft it to have been planned by one mind. Heresy asserts 
that goodness and justice are incompatible, and for this reason holds 
the existence of two Gods, the one good and the other just. ^ This, how- 
ever, is absurd. Goodness and justice are so far from being incompatible 
that the one perfection supposes the other. God would not be good if 
He were not just, and would not be just if He were not good. The two 
perfections are inseparable. 

6. Origen’s teaching on the subject of the Divine Trini^ was, even 
in the days of the Fathers, differently viewed by different critics. Some 
Fathers, as Epi;^hanius, Jerome, and Augustine, regarded him as the fore- 
runner of A nflTiiflTn, and reproached him with anticipating in his 
writings the teachings of that heresy. Others, as Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
Dionysius of Alexandria, Pamphilus Martyr, and even Athanasius himself, 
did not question the or&odoxy of Origen’s teaching regarding the Trinity. 
The last named writer did not scruple to quote arguments from the works 
of Origen, in his controversy with the Arians. Our own opinion is that 
Origen’s doctrine regarding the Trinity is, in substance, orthodox ; but 
we admit that in the scientific exposition of his opinions, he makes use of 
formulas and phrases which might easily give rise to misconceptions. 
It is not necessary to enter deeply into this question. We may dismiss 
it with the following remarks : — 

7. In ezpounduig the alle^rical sense of the Scriptural saying, “Brink water fiom 
the fountain of three springs" (Pror. v. 16), Odgen remarks: " To the inquiry, What is 
the one source of these several streams ? 1 would answer : the knowledge of the unbegotten 
Father is one stream, the knowledge of the Son another, and finally, the knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost a third. For the Son is different from ihe Father, and the Holy GboBt 
different from the Father and the Son. The plurality of streams r^ers to the difference 
in person between the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. But these several streams 
liave one single source— in other words, the Divine Trinity is one in substance and in 
nature ” {Tn Num. Horn. xiL 1). " Wemust, therefore, acknowledge one God, but admit 
in this confession of Faith, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. Herein consists 
the TpidLn ipviK^, the rptie wpoffmwn} to which everything that is is subject ” I In Math. 
1 16, n. 31). 

8. The Son is begotten from the substance of the Father, not created from nothing. 
But our notion of this conception must exclude eveiy corporeal imagination ; we must 
not, therefore, allow that in this generation the Son is separated from the Father's sub- 
stance. His personal charactei' is not something extrinsic to the Godhead, it exists 
within the Bii'inity, As light goes forth from light, and the will proceeds from the 
spirit without separation from the source, so does the Son proceed fiom the Father, for 
toe Divine nature is indivisible. This generation is from eternity. The Son exists from 
eternity as well as the Father. The generative act is not transient, it is eternally per- 
sistent, without any order of sequence, accomplished simul et ttemel. All that is in the 
Father is in the Son also (7n Jerem. Horn. 8, u. 2). “The God of all things is not 
alone in His gi'eatnesB ; He shares His greatness with His Sou, the First-bom of creatures. 
This Son is the image of the invisible God, and represents in unage the graatness of the 
Father ” {0. Ceh. vi. 69). 

9. The meaning of these assertions regarding the Trinity, or rather, regarding th 
Son of God, is unmistakable. But there are other propositions laid down by Origen, on 
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-this point of Christian belief, \rhich are not so irreproachable. For example, he states 
in one place {In. Joan. t. 2, n 2.) that “ He who is a&rodsoc, that is to say, God of His 
own nature, is called in the Gospel u 9t6t ; whereas everything other than the auroQtdg, 
all that becomes God by virtue of participation in the Godhead of the latter. (BsoToioiiitvov), 
is, if we speak accnrately, not o 6e6g, but merely BiSg. Ibis latter appellation must be 
bestowed first of all on the Frst-born of creatures, for He^ being wpdg ror dsdi', is the first to 
receive divinity from God, and is, therefore, superior to, and more excellent than, the 
* ^er “ gods,'’ to whom He (the 6s6s) is, as it were, a d ffsig. They owe it to Him and to 
His goodness that they are wds, for He derives dird roS Bsov the fulness of the nature 
which renders them gods. The true God is, therefore, 6 BeSg ; the beings who receive 
the form of God are images of this divine archetype. But of these images the first and 
primal image is that Logos which is Trpbe rbv Btov, that Logos which has been from the 
beginning and ever remains vpbg rbv didv, which would not, however, possess Divine 
Being were He not irpbe rbv 9e6v, and would not remain God ^d He not eternally con- 
tinue to contemplate the depth of the Father’s being.” 

10. Anotbier passage {In. Joan. 1. 13, n. 2a) seems to be still more explicitly in favour 
•of the subordination of the Son. " Although the Son of God,” says Orisen, " surpasses 
all (created natures) in essence, dignity, power, and divinity, inasmuch asSle is the living 
Word and the living Wisdom, yet He is in no wise the equal of the Father. For He is 
(merely) the image of the Father’s goodness, the reflection, not of God, but of God’s glory 
and eternal radiance— a pure emanation from His glory— the untarnished mirror of His 
action.” The Son and the Holy Ghost surpass all created things, but they are them- 
selves surpassed by the Father, of whom the Bedeemer says : “ The Father who hath 
sent Me is greater than I.” In accordance with this teaching is the view put forward by 
Origen {In. Joan. 3*2, 449), that the knowledge possessed by the Son is lower in kind 
than that possessed by the Father. The Son, he says, has knowledge of the Father, but 
a less perfect knowledge than the Father has of Himself. 

11. These expressions, to which many others of the same kind might be added, do not 
affect the general orthodoxy of Origp’s opinions regarding the Ti'inity, for Origen in 
numberless other passages expresses himself with unequivocm correctness on the subject, 
and the doubtful passages must be interpreted in the Imht of the others, as meaning not 
a subordination of essence or nature but of person. Origen would appear to signify by 
these phrases that the Father is the primunt princtpium, from whom the Son receives 
the Divine nature, being generated by Him. He attributes to the Father merely the 
auctoritas prim nrineimt in the Divine Trinitv, and, in this respect only, puts Him above 
the %n and the Holy Ghost, without establishing in the latter a subordination of essence 
or nature to the Father. This becomes still more evident from the passages in which he 
expressly describes the Son as auroXoyoc, abrolvvaius, abroSiKaioadvtj, avroaX^Oiia, etc., 
and teaches that the Son does not participate in Wisdom, Justice, etc., but that He m 
these things (in essence). (0. Cels, vi,, c. 64.) But it is not to be denied that the ex- 
pressions we have quoted are not above reproach as they stand, and might easily give 
occasion to misunderstanding. It is hardly surprising that, at a later period, the Anans 
^pealed to the writings of Origen in support of their doctrines, and that man^ of the 
Fathers expressed themselves dissatisfied with Origen’s views i-egardiug the Trinity. 

12. To proceed in our exposition. The Logos is the hypostatical 
'Wisdom of God, and is, by the fact, the Archetype of aU things, the 
iSia iSiwv. Through the Logos vhich thus, in archetypal fashion, con- 
tains all things in Himself, are all things created. By His power the 
universe exists. He penetrates and permeates the entire creation, giving 
being to and Tnafn taiTimg everything. He is the comprehensive force 
whi(m embraces and upholds aU things. Ho is, as it were, the soul of 
the universe. To Him is every revelation due. He is the source of 
reason in man ; all knowledge of truth is, in the last analysis, attribu- 
table to Him. The motive which led to the creation of the world by 
the Logos is the Divine Goodness. God created the world out of love. 
He did not find matter already existent and fashion it into the universe ; 
He is the author of matter also. “ Otherwise some prondence older 
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thRH His Qiust liave been at work to give tbougbt expression in matter^ 
or some happy chance must have played the part of providence.” 

13. Creation has, however, had no beginning ; it is eternal. The 
Divine omnipotence and goodness require that it should bo so. God’s 
omnipotence and goodness are eternal as God Himself. But God could 
not be eternally omnipotent if there were not from eternity something, 
on which He could exert His power and His sovereignty; nor could Hi 
be eternally good if there were not from eternity creatures towards 
which His goodness might be exercised. Created being must, therefore" 
have existed from eternity. This the more, that to admit a beginning 
in of this created world would suppose a change to have taken 
place in God at the moment when He began to create. Furthermore, 
since God could not have a foreknowledge of everything, if the duration 
of the world were without limit, we must assume an endless serit>s of 
/corlds, or oosmical mons, in which the end of one period is the beginning 
of the next. There has been no cosmical period in which a world did 
not exist. These numberless worlds are all different from ono another ; 
no one of them is wholly like another (J)e jPriJic, I. 2, 10. ; III. 5, 3. ; 
11.6,3.; 11.3,4). 

14. The created universe consists of two component parts — ^the world 
of spirits and the material world. Matter is only notionally different 
from the qualities that modify it ; it cannot exist without those qualities. 
Therefore, in determining the nature of corporeal things as such, the 
Xeo-Platonists are not far from the truth when they assert that a body 
is nothing more than a sum of qualities; for, if we separate the qualities 
from it, mere is absolutely nothing left of the body. (J)e Prim. II. 1, 
4.; IV. 34). “With regard to spiritual beings, they are not distba- 
goished by speoifiLo differences. God has made them ml alike. If any 
differences are observed in them, these are to be attributed, not to their 
natural constitution, but to the free determining of their own condition. 
Created spirits are not, like God, essentially good ; they can choose 

g ood or e^ of their own free will, and, according to their choice, and 
leir consequent merit or culpability, is their place in the universe 
assigned them. No being is of itself evil ; its own action makes it what- 
ever it is. All rational creatures resemble, at the outset, a homogeneous 
mass, from which God forms vessels for honour or dishonour, according 
to theii’ several deserts {Be Prim. III. 1, 21. ; III. 5, 4. ; II. 9, 6). 

15. From these principles important consequences are deducible. 
In the first place, Ongen finds in them a proof of the pre-existence of 
souls. Eational beings were, he holds, all created at once by God, alike 
in nature and alike in perfection. Of those many remained faithful to 
God, and by their faithful service preserved their original union with 
God. These are the angels. Others were too indolent to make the 
effort of will necessary to maintain their union with good, and in 
this' way have separated themselves more or less from God. This sepa- 
ration, being a deliberate act on their part, and being a violation of the 
divine law, was an abandonment of God, and, as such, implied guilt in 
them. In punishment of this fault, the fallen spirits were repoUed from 
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God, and became reduced to a condition out of accord 'svith their ideal 
state and destiny. Those that had separated themselves from God by 
^e longest interval became demons; those -whose fault was less were 
imprisoned in human bodies, and became human souls. It is, therefore, 
to this separation from God that we must attribute the origin of the 
demon -world and of the human race. And to this separation must be 
attributed not only the origin of the human race, but also the difierences 
which exist between men, as well in their individual qualities as in the 
fextemal conditions of their existence — these differences being de- 
termined by the various degrees of the guilt which occasioned their 
entrance into the life of earth. 

16. The consequences of this fall extend yet further. To it is also 
to be traced the origin of the material world of our experience. God 
created at once not only all spirits but all matter also, and, foreseeing 
the fall of the spirits. He created it in quantity sufficient for the forma- 
tion of the world. Matter, however, existed at the outset, in a higher, 
supersensuous state, not exhibiting those rude sensible qualities imder 
which it presents itself now. The possibility of such a higher state is 
intelligible from the fact that matter is, in its essence, merely an aggre- 
gate of intelligible qualities, which only in combination become sensible 
and corporeal. Hut when the spirits fell away from God, and in 
punishment of their offence were invested with bodies of flesh, all matter 
was reduced to a condition perceptible by sense; and out of this matter 
God formed the various qWects of the sensible world for the use of man, 
and for the fulfilment of His plan of the universe. This is the “ vanity ” 
to which, according to the words of the apostle, even irrational things are 
made subject in consequence of the fall {Be Prindjp. III. o. ; IV. 5). 

17. These are the general principles of Origen’s system. Let us 
now examine the det^us of his teaching : Origen asserts the human 
soul to be of a spiritual nature, and endeavours to establish the same truth 
by demonstration. For this panose he appeals to the essential qualities 
of the human faculty of cognition, urging that the range of human 
cognition, as well as the supersensuous character of the objects -with 
which it is concerned, are inexplicable unless we admit the spiritual 
nature of the principle at work. Further, if real objects respond to the 
perceptions of sense, so also must a real object respond to that inteUec- 
tual cognition which has for its object the ego itself, and this proves the 
soul to be no mere accident of the body. Lastly, if man were merely a 
body, God should also be regarded as a corporeal being, for man has 
knowledge of God, and the corporeal can have knowledge only of the 
corporeal {Be Prim., 1. 1, 7). 

18. Distinctly as Origen asserts the immaterial and spiritual nature 
of the soul, he, nevertheless, -will not admit it to be possible that a 
created spiritual substance could exist without a body. This pre- 
rogative, he holds to belong exclusively to God. He, therefore, main- 
tains that aU created spirits — Shuman souls included — are, in their extra- 
mundane state, invested with a glorified body, and thar. this bodily 
adjunct is separate from them in thought only — ^not in fact. On these 
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principles is based bis teaching regarding the immortality of the soul. 
He holds it for indisputable that the so^ is, of its nature, immortal ; 
for, being a spiritual essence, it is, in a certain sense, like God, and 
must, therefore, be immortal like Him. A further argument is found 
in the fact that there would not be a perfect manifestation of the divine 
goodness if God did not bestow Bis benefits on rational creatures 
throughout eternity. Lastly, man could not be said to be made to the 
image of God, if ine immortality of that image— of the Logos— had 
not its counterpart in man. But the soul, on quitting its earthly body* 
does not enter into a purely incorporeal state ; it still preserves that 
ethereal body which is essential to it, and which, during this life, is 
hidden under the veil of the flesh {Ib. II., 2, 2). 

19. Begarding the relations which subsist between soul and body, 

Origen teaches espressly that the body of flesh has life, sense, and 
movement from the soul He cites the arguments currently used in 
support of the theory of three constituent elements in man's nature, but 
he sets forth the reasons which prove them ineflectual. As for the 
conflict between “the spirit and the flesh,” which was a favourite 
argument with the supporters of that theory, he observes that “ the 
flesh ” denotes merely the sensual tendencies and appetites, and that 
the conflict between “spirit and flesh” refers merely to the antagon- 
ism between these desires and reason. Origen, indeed, distinguishes 
between vovc and distinction is a distinction of relations, 

and is explained by Origen in a peculiar fashion. In the Greek language, 
the term 4’^yji is connected with the idea of cold, and Origen is of 
opinion that the spirit (vovf;) becomes t^vxu or vital principle of the 
Imy, because of its having grown cold in the love of GM. It is, 
therefore, the present duty of the soul so to advance in the love of God, 
that it may divest itself of this character, and thus at length become 
the spirit again {Ib. II., 8, 3). 

20. Origen holds the freedom of the will to be undeniable. The 
voice of consciousness, he says, speaks decisively on the point. Virtue 
without freedom is impossible. A being which can distinguish between 
diflerent actions, which can approve of one and reprobate another, must 
necessarily be in a position to elect between them. Good and evil are 
founded on liberty. Evil is a turning away from the fulness of true 
being to emptiness and nothingness, and is therefore d^privatmi; life in 
sin is a life of death. Evil has not its source in matter, it has its cause 
in the abuse of human liberty. 

21. TTe have, in the last place, to examine the eschatology of Origen: 
The human soul has been condemned to imprisonment in the body, 
because of its sin in a mevious state. This punishment is, however, a 
saving punishment. Healed of sin, the soul is destined to return to its 
first state. This return is, in the present seon of the universe, depen- 
dent on the Eedemption. Here we have the explanation of the Ee- 
deemer's mission. The Logos assumed human nature, and died for us, 
in order to obtain pardon and grace from God. The soul of Christ, 
like all other souls, existed antecedently to its union with the Logos ; but 
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by the UHchangiiig, enduriag love \nth which it remained faithful to 
Q-od, this soul merited union with the Logos. In this sense, the union 
may be said to be the work of this soul itself. 

22. The Redemption from sin is not efficacious for this life only, it 
extends its influence into the life to come. In that further life too, &e 
‘punis^ent sufEered is a saving punishment. Purified souls pass into 
glory immediately after the death of the body ; for the others, the process 
^ smvation through sufiering is continued after death. This suffering is 
infiicted by fire, inasmuch as the conscioasness of sin, and the stings of 
conscience resemble the torment caused by fire. This fire will purify the 
soul ; and, the purification accompli^ed, the soul sooner or later enters 
into glory. The process of the purification of souls will extend over 
many centuries, and evil will thus gradually diminish, until at last it dis- 
appears wholly, and the mercy of God reaches down to him who has 
sunk lowest — to Satan. Accordingly, the final restoration will extend 
to all the spirits which have fallen away from God ; to all human souls 
and to all tne demons. The ApooatasimU will be universal {Ib. I., 6, 3.) 

23. The Apocatastasis culminates m the resurrection of the b^y. 
Whea., at length, all souls have been purified, the bodies will be raised 
from the dead, and united to the souls in a glorified state. TVlien all 
this has been accomplished, the material world returns again to its higher 
condition ; the differences between material beings cease to exist, and 
the original unity and perfection of the entire creation is re-established. 
God will then be aU in all. Then begins a new cosmical period, a new 
falling ofi takes place, and a new world appears in place of the old. 
And so the series of never-ending changes proceeds.* 


24. Origen left behind him many famous^ disciples, from ^rhose ranks came the most 
remarkable ecclesiastical teachers of the third century. We may mention, as specially 
worthy of note, Gregory Thaumatureos, and Dionysius the Great. There were not wanting 
also many able writers to oppose they redded as the errors of his system. To 
the number of his opponents belongs Methodius, Bishop, first of Olympus, aud subsequently 
of Tyre, who sufiered martyrdom, probably, under Diocletian (a.d, 290.) Methodius 
attacked the theories of Origen regarding ^e ukeness of nature in rational beings and tlie 
pre-ezisteuoe of souls, as also his theory regarding the eternity of creation. Methodius 
composed two treatises (Iltpi yevtfrQv and llcpi dvaaranwg), m which he puts forward his 
refutation of these theories m the form of dialogues. 

25. The specific and generic differences between thin^, Methodius holds, cannot be 
the consequence of the fall of the spirits ; they are, on we contrary, the original condi- 
tions of existence, beginning with tne beginning of the world ; they are whoUy natural, 
tmd, therefore, preconceived in the divine idea oi things. In Ids opmion, the human soul 
cannot be regarded as like in nature to the angels, for the soul is destined to be united to 
the body, wmlst the angelical nature excludes the notion of a body of fiesL Man is not 


* In his treatise ConfyxL Celsum, composed at the request of his friend Ambrosi^ 
Origen maintains the accord between Christianity and reason, and the demonstrabilily 
of the Christian Faith. His*proofs are, the fulfilment of the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment; tike miracles daily worked on behalf of the sick and the possessed by the reading 
of the Gospel; tiie triumphant spread of the Gospel, and its pnrifying effect, and the 
conqpicuons purity of life in the Christian commuMties in we midst of the general 
corruption, Ongen then proceeds to establish the several dogmas by appropriate 
arguments, as in the treatise Ilqoi ApySv. He maintains the right of the Christian com- 
munities to establish themselves agamst the will of the state, in the name of the natural 
law, which is derived from God and superior to written law. 

17 
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goal alone ; he consists of soul and body ; both onlte to constitute one fom of 
beanly. The soul, therefore, cannotexist before the body ; it must, astheformof the body, 
be crated at the moment ue body is created. Man exists from the beginning, os naan, 
in the n^Trift way as all o&er thinffl. Origen's arguments for the eternity of creation are 
worthless. God would possess Hu entire perfection, without a created world ; no necra- 
sity whatever constrained Tfim to create the universe. If we admitted that the b^u> 
Titng of creation m time would imply a change in God, we should also be obliged to admit 
that the «»n.Tnft would be implied in &s ceasmg to create. Whatever is created suppose * 
a pre-existent cause of its Ming, is produced % this cause, and must, as thus produced, 
have had a beginning. , 

26. It is emdent that Methodius had detected the errors in the teaching of Ongeuit 
nor was he deterred by the great reputation which Origan enjoyed from vigorously attack- 
ing. in the name science, what he conceived to be the defects of his system. In tUs 
he rendered to Christian science, which was not yet established on a solid basis, a service 
which it is impossible to estunate too highly. 


Mihutihs Felix, Arnobitjs and Lactantitjs. 


§69. 

1. While the Hellenistic theologians ivere developing a scientific 
theology, chiefly with regard to the nature of Christ, the ecclesiastical 
writers of the West were giving special prominence to the points of 
Christian teaching which regard^ belief in Qod and the immortality 
of the soul, as well as the authropologioal and ethical elements of 
Christian helief. Amongst these writers, a foremost place is occupied 
by jldinutius Felix, a Boman lawyer, who lived probably towards the 
close of the second century. In his work Octavius, he describes the 
conversion of the heathen Cecilius, by Octavius, a Christian. He de- 
fends the belief in the unity of God — a truth which he fiTida received 
hv philosophers of the greatest rmiown ; he condemns the polytheism 
of popular superstition as contrary to reason and to the moral sense, 
and defends against all objectors the Christian doctrine regarding the 
mutability of the world, the immortality of the soul, utuI the resurrect 
tion of the body. 

2. Cecilius maintains that, in our present uncertainty regarding all 
that transcends experience, we ought not, with vain self-confidence, to 
trust to our own judgment ; that we ought to remain true to the traditions 
that have come down to us ; that if we will jlay the philosopher we must 
be content to deal with human things only ; and for the rest be satisfied 
that oxa best knowledge is to know tibat we are ignorant. Against this 
scepticism Octavius protests. Our knowledge of Qod is not uncertain ; 
on the contrary, nothing is so evidentto the human mind as the existence 
of God, if we but consider the order established in nature, and in par- 
iacular, the purposed structure of living organisms, more especially of 
the human body. There must he a Divine Being who rules and governs 
the world as w^ in its totality as in its various parts. The unity of 
pan m nature is proof of the unity of this God. To this unity of God 
toe con^iousness of man spontaneously hears testimony (SiDeus dedent, 
9 *c.), and it is distinctly acknowledged by almost all philosophers. 
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God is infinite, omnipotent, eternal ; before tbe vorld He was a 
to Himself — ante Mundum Sibilpae fait pro Mundo — ^He alone has 
Ofiiate knowledge of Himself ; He is beyond the comprebension of 
Understanding. The gods of the popi^ superstition are deified 
gs or discoverers. Impure demons also axe worshipped as gods. The 
3 Ood is not in one place or another, He is omnipresent, ^e world 
3es ; man is immortal. The immortality of the soul is only half the 
bH, the body also will rise again, and everythiag in nature will be 
eYved. It is just that Christians should enjoy a better fate in 
, future life than the pagans ; for ignorance of God is in itself 
p^hle, and knowledge of ^d is a claim on forgiveness. Moreover, 
lives of the Christians axe morally much better than those of the 
^a.xis. The sufferings of the Christians serve to test and preserve 
noL in their conflict with hostile powers. They are fully justified in 
ta.ining from worldly pleasures, mr these are dangerous in their effect 
►ri the moral and religious character. The doctrine of Divine Pre- 
tination does not conflict with the justice of God ; God foresees the 
positions of men, and determines their lot according to this foreknow- 
g'e. Fate is nothing more than the decree of God. 

4;. The lines of discussion traced hj Minutius Felis were followed 
-Ajmobius in his treatise Adtemta Gentea, published soon after a.d. 

Amobius, while a pagan, had been a stubborn opponent of 
ristianity, and, in his profession of teacher of rhetoric, had ample op- 
tunity of expressing this hostility. After his conversion to the 
ristian Faith, the Bi^op of Sicca required him to publish a treatise 
lef ence of Christianity, as proof of the genuineness of his conversion, 
compliance with this requirement, he published the treatise Adveraua 
ztes. In this work, he mllows Minutius in his attack upon polythe- 
y liut treats the question with greater fulness of detail. The popular 
•ex*stition he reprobates as absurd and immoral, and defends the 
tiirine of one eternal God. He summarily rejects the allegorical 
tiificance attributed to the myths of polymeism. Doubt as to the 
stence of God he does not regard as deserving of serious refutation ; 

loelief in God is inborn in every man ; nay, the very beasts and 
mts, if they could only speak, would proclaim God to be the ruler of 
universe. God is infinite and eternal — ^the place and space in which 
“tlxings are. 

S. Amobius proves the Divinity of Christ chiefly from the change 
DTXght by Christ in the opinions and manners of mankind, and from 
3 xniradles. On the last argument he layjs the chief weight. The 
.losophers, he says, in whom the pagans put their trust, were, for the 
sh p^, men of pure lives and were versed in science, but they could 
like Christ, work a miracle. Wherefore we must hold Christ iu 
^Ixer esteem than the philosophers, and set Him above them all As 
tlxe human soul — Amobius assigns it a condition of beiag intermediate 
.ween the divine and material, and on this ground controverts the 
i,tonic view that the soul is, of its nature, immortal. The immortalily 
tilne soul, he holds, is not a consequence of the nature of the soul, but 
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is a gracious gift of God. This, however, should not make men doubt 
of the soul's immortality ; for, if the soul were mortal, it would not 
only be a great error, but ^so a great folly, to control passion, since no 
reward in a future life would await so difficult a struggle. But the 
existence of the soul b^ore the body is not to be admitted. The Platonic 
argument founded on our recollection of things is futile ; the correoti 
answers which we return to questions regarding geometrical figures 
are not derived from knowledge previously acquired, but from presen^j, 
consideration under the guidance of skilful questioning. 

6. About the same time as Amobius, Hved and laboured the £he- 
torician, Lactantius. 


Lactantins was appointed teacher of Rhetoric, at Nicomedia, by the Emperor 
Diodetian. He became a Christian, probably about aj>. 303, and forthwith undertook 
the scientific d^ence of Cbiistianity against his former associates. This defence he con- 
ducted by positave exposition of doctrine, as well as by refutation of objections. He 
endeavour^ to render the truth of Christiani'iy intelligible to his adversanes by sotting 
forth the plulosophicsl reasons which justified the Christian teac^g. At a later period 
he became tutor to Crispns, son of the Em^or Constantine. He died about A.n. 325. 
His pnndpal work is the InstitviUmes Dwinca, in which he maintains the right of 
Christianity to recognition as a religions system, aud, at the same time, gives an exposi- 
tion of many points of Ciudstdan doctrine. He also published a compendium of the Inttilu- 
tiones under me title Epitome Divimrum IndUxAiomm, ad Pentadium Frairem. Wc have 
also from his jMn : Liber de Optfeh Dm, ad Dmetnanum ; Z>ther de Ira Dei ; JDe MartSme Per- 
Aecutorwn ; FragmeKta et CamitM. In these writing he unites to a pleasing maimer of 
presenting his subject a purity of style worthy of Cicero, and a tolerably comprehensive 
and exact knowledge of bis subject. It must, however, be tdlowed that at times his clear 
and graceful exposition is not acoompanied by thoroughness of treatment and depth of 
thought. 

^ 7. To refute polytheism and dmnonstrate the unity of God, is a 
prmary ta^ with Lactantius. That there is a God who rules the world 
with foreknowledge and controlling power cannot be denied in view of 
the marvdlous order which reigns on aU sides of the universe. It is 
equally evident that this God is one. Por unity is clearly deducible 
from the notion of God as an infinitely perfect being. If there were 
several gods, there would be a division of perfections, and so no one 
of th^ woffid he Gcd any longer. Moreover, the one plan of order 
established in the world supposes one ordaining power aviri one pro- 
vidence. If there were several gods, a conflict of wills would be pos- 
sible, and contentions between them would follow, which must disturb 
the general order. As one spirit rules the body of man, so one God 
rules the world. Polytheism has its origin only in aberrations of the 
hu m a n mind; in their misfortunes men c^ instinctively on the one God, 
it m only when fortunate and happy that they turn to gods and to 

8. The world has been created by God. If matter were eternal it would 
be unchmge^e, and tbe formation of the world would be, by tbe fact, 
imposable. The human soul is a luminous or fiery essence, so delicate 
and subtie ^t it escapes not merely the eye of the body, but even the 
glance OT the mind. It is not propagated by procreation, each soul is 
created immediately by God. In the soul, we must distinguish between 
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the minm (mm) hy whicli we think, and Ihe arn'm hy which we Kve. 
It is only in a relative sense, however, that the one oan be said to he 
different from the other. Eeason has its seat in the head, it is this 
faculty which perceives hy means of the senses ; the senses may he said 
to he the windows through which it beholds the external world. The 
<hody has life from the soul, and from the soul only. 

9. The highest good attainable hy man must be of such a kind that 
it is not shared with other living things, and that it is adapted not to 
fhe body hut to the nobler element in human nature. It must also he 
of a kind which is incapable of increase or diminution ; otherwise it 
would not he the highest good. This character of the good in question 
requires that it should he eternal. It follows that the highest good 
cannot be sensual pleasure, for this the beasts also enjoy ; nor can it be 
virtue, for virtue requires a courageous endurance of the sufferings and 
burdens of this life, and sometimes even demands the sacrifice of life 
itself — all which is incompatible with the notion of supreme happiness. 
The highest good cannot, therefore, he anything of the mere temporal 
order ; it awaits us in a future life*— it is nothing else than immortwty, 
that is, a life of eternal happiness in G-od. 

10. This being so, the supreme good is attainable only through the 
knowledge and worship of God, that is, through religion. Eeligion, not 
philosophy, leads to happiness. Man differs from the beasts essentially 
in this that he is an anmutl religiomnu This is his chief excellence. 
IHirthermore, without religion there is no virtue. If there is no im- 
mortality, that is to say, no future life, in which reward and punishment 
are bestowed on the deeds of this life, virtue has no longer any meaning. 
Since virtue, then, is a thing worth striving for, only in the hypothesis 
of a future immortality, it is evident there can be no true virtue without 
religion. Eeligion is the mother, the soul of all virtues. But virtue 
must be united to religion, if religion is to lead man to the goal of life. 
Eeligion and virtue are the pamway to the sovereign good. Virtue 
does not consist in an entire suppression of the passions (irddri), such a 
course would he unnatural, and only a fool would enter upon it ; nor 
does virtue consist in the weakening of the passions, it is rather to be 
found in a right use of the irdSn, i-e., in directing them to the attain- 
ment of the supreme good. 

11. Lactantius having asserted that the sovereign good of man is 
immortality, it might have been expected that he would have demon- 
strated scientifically the immortality of the soul, and proofs to this effect 
are not wanting in his works ; but he holds, like ijnobius, that this immor- 
tality does not result from the nature of the soul, but is to be accounted 
for by the conserving power of God. This being premised, he infers the 
immortality of the soul from its capacity to know and love God and from 
its natural destination to these acts. God, the object of its knowledge 
and love, is eternal ; it follows that the soul which is created to know 
and love Him must also be eternal, i.e., immortal. An analogous argu- 
ment may be drawn from the notion of virtue : virtue being, in its essence, 
enduring and eternal, it follows that the soul, which is capable of virtue. 
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must share in these attributes. Finally, the immortality of the soul may 
be demonstrated feom its Dirine origin, and from this, further, that its 
TTorks, in contrast Tvith those of the body, are destined to endure 
etemallv. 

12. Into his teaching regarding the resurrection of the body Lac- 
tantius introduces the fantastic notions of the Chiliasts. The souls of 
men, after death, are retained together in one place, till the resorreci 
tion. The resurrection of all the dead does not take place at once. The 
resurrection of the just takes place first, after ■which follows the reigif 
of a thousand years. Then comes the second resurrection — that of the 
just and the unjust, and, after this, the Last Judgment. 


Patristic Philosophy op the Post-Nicene Period. 

General Remarks. 

1. The Council of Ificsea (a.d. 325) forms one of the most re- 
markable ereuts in the history of the Christian Church. At the 
moment when the Church, after long and sanguinary persecu- 
tion, had at length obtained Kberly, a heresy, springing from ■wi'thin 
the body of the Chnrch itself, den 3 dng the fundamental truths of 
Ghristianity--the Divinity of Christ, and the Incarnation of Gtod 
— ^threaten^ to destroy that Church which the rude methods of the 
persecutors had not been able to shake. This heresy was known as 
Ananism It had already worked great confusion in Christendom when 
the bishops of the Church met at Aicsea, and in a solemn confession of 
faith proclaimed the divinity of the Logos, and Bis oneness in sub- 
stauce "with the Father. This definition of the Churches faith stayed 
the progress of the heresy, and though the controvert with 'the Ariang 
■was not at an end, this solemn declaration formed a bulwark against 
which heret was destined to expmid itsdf in vain. 

2. The Council of l^iceea formed a turning-point for Christian philo- 
sojthv, as well as for the history of the Christian Ch'urch. The dogmatic 
definition of this unity in substance of the Son and the Father, became 
a centre of troth, from which the defenders of Christianity proceeded in 
giving scientific development to the dogmas of Faith, freedom 
secured to the Church, under Constantine, contributed* not a little 'to 
an enkrg^ activity of fought, and increa^, in considerable measure, 
the zruitfulness of scieutmc investigation. In this wise, Christian 
phuosophy attained a renmkahle development in the Post-Nicene period, 
and produced resulte which were destined to influence profoundly the 
cou^ of thought ill 'the ages that followed. What had been begun 
m the period preceding "was now progressively developed. Still main- 
tainmg its conflict ■witii here^, Christian philosophy was growing into 
a structure which could defy attack. 

3. In the Patristic philosophy of this period, we have to notice two 
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distinct currents of thought. The one is represented by the Greek, the 
other by the Latin, Fathers. In the speculative opinions of the former, 
the induence of Origen, and even of the Ifeo-Platonists, is much more 
marked than in those of the latter. The Platonic philosophy was, indeed, 
the pMosophy which the Latin Fathers pressed into me service of 
.Ohmtian speculation, but the distinctively Neo-Platonic views, and the 
^ed opinions of Origen, find no favour with them, whereas these views 
occupy a foremost place in the speculations of many of the Greek 
Fathers. In both alike, orthodoxy of Faith is a guiding prmciple, but 
the philosophic differences we have noticed are so evident m their works 
that they cannot fail to force themselves on the attentive student. 

4. In our exposition we will treat first of the Greek, and then of the 
Latin, Fathers and ecclesiastical writers. 


Greek Fathers and Ecclesiastical 'Writers. 

Athanasius, Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nazianzus. 

§ 70. 

1. It does not fall within the scope of our undertaking to trace in 
detail the chequered life of Athanasius, on whom posterity has rightfully 
bestowed the title of “ Great.” This task belongs to the writer of ec- 
clesiastical history. Athanasius was bom between a.d. 296 and a.d. 298, 
in the neighbourhood of Alexandria. He assisted, with his bishop 
Alexander, at the Council of Nicaea, and on the death of that prelate 
succeeded to his See, a.d. 326. At this point began the long struggle of 
his life. He stands in the midst of the fierce confiict which the Arian 
heresy had roused, like a rock in the midst of the sea, and the genius 
as well as the unshaken fineness with which he upheld the fundamental 
dogma of Christianity have made his name imperi^ble through all time. 
He was expelled four times from his See, by violence and calumny ; but 
his courage could not be shaken, and he was at length permitted to end 
his days in comparative peace. He died a.d. 373. 


2. The writings of Athanasius are, for the most part, devoted to the prwf and explan- 
ation of the dogma of Christ's Divinity, and His unity in Substance with tlie Father. 
They belong, therefore, rathei' to the history of dogmas, than to the history of philosophy. 
IW only of his treatises have special interest for the philosopher, the work Contra GerUea, 
an aroloOT for Christianity against the pagans, and we work De Jnearmtione Verbi, in 
whiw Auianasiua set forth his psychological theories. It will be enough to notice these 
two works. 

3. Athanasius, in bis work Contra Centes, begins, like other Apologists, 
with a demonstration of the unity of God. He appeals to the universal 
order and harmony which prevail in the universe, and argues that this 
order, being one in itself, proves the ordaining intelligence to be one 
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From the organic imity Trhich binds the meml^rs of the body together 
we argue the existence of one soul, the principle of this unity ; so from the 
unity of the world our reason is forced to infer the existence of one God. 
There can be but one God. A plurality of gods are not gods at all. 
Polytheism is Atheism. 

4. This proof seems to Athanasius so evident, that he holds it must 
comjpel the reason even of the pagan who is the slave of sensual passion". 
But itisonlysensualmen who need the aid of such proofs as this; the man 
whose soul is lifted above the desires of sense and the sensuous pictureff 
of imagination which they provoke, and whose heart is purified nomsin 
and from all attachment to sin, has no need of such arguments. He can 
see within himself, as in an image, the Logos, and, throng the Logos, the 
Father; for man is created to the image of God. To know the one 
God we need only know ourselves, need only know our own soul. This 
explains why the denial of God is followed by the dAninl of the soul, 
and conversely. The pagans denied the one God, and they also denied 
the existence of a soul. 


5. This one God is infinitely perfect, and cannot be comprehended by 
human thought. He is incomprehensible and inscrutable. We can 
obtam an imperfect knowledge of Him from His works. Creation gives 
a knowledge of the Logos, through whom God has made the world; and 
tnroughthe Logos— the channd of revelation, we have knowledge of 
the Father. But from the works of God we know what God is not. 
mtier tnan what He is. He is incorporeal, immutable, aU-sufficient 
Me is the Good, md more than the Good. He transcends being itself 

ppt of 1«. The |0ds of the heathens are phantoms conjured up by the 
diseased imaginations of men. J “F 

of man is a spiritual substance, essentially distinct from 
^e body. Tbe inutional beast concerns itself only vrith things present 
0 Its senses, and has neither the power to pass biyond thesef nSTrn 
to render an account to itself of &t whicl it pemeives But iZ's 
only ryches to togs other than those present to his senses, 

to sense, and deS 

to one object is to be prefer^ to mother. There musi^ toeC 

to which belong the functions thiS 
Jstmgmshed from the functions of sense. Agaii man^Sv S 

SnteSpkto 3 ?™“8cend8 alf experiences. H^can 

sSd md InrTfw Pe^l^sbleandmortalfhut he can unde^ 

to he J hJhS .y How could 

promts Id tlieif 

act the ibiit ’"iMe <*»» to 
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ing contTol oTer the senses ? It is only because he is possessed of a spirit- 
ual soul that man becomes capable of receiving the law which commands 
good and forbids evil. Suppose him deprived of this spiritual sonl, and 
he can no more distinguish good from evil, and elect between both, than 
can the beast. 

8. The human wiU is free, and this freedom is the root of the good and 
fhe evil in man. Evil is not a positive entity ; it is merely a privation. 
Man is bound to use his liberty to know and love God: this is goodness ; 
hhould he turn from God and to the things of sense, this want of the 
knowledge and love of God is evil. For this he is responsible to God, for 
he has not been overborne by any external force, but has deliberately 
incurred the guHt himself. 

9. With Athanasius are connected two remarkable men, who, from 
their early youth, were bound together by the closest ties of friendship, 
Basil the Great, and Gregory of Nazianzus. Basil was born in Osesarea of 
Cappadocia, about a.d. 330, he received his education first at Constanti- 
nople and then at Athens, and subsequently became Archbishop of 
Caesarea, where he was a foremost chimpion of the Church in her 
struggle with Arianism (379). Gregory, on the other hand, was bom 
at Nazianzus, in the south-west of Cappadocia, about the same year, a.d. 
330. He too received his education at Athens ; while here he formed the 
acquaintance of Basil, and a friendship was cemented which united 
them closely for the remainder of their lives. Gregory became, at a 
later period, Bishop of Constantinople, and in this capacity laboured 
strenuously in the cause of Faith. Ihe intrigues of the Arians ulti- 
mately forced him to resign his See, and he thereupon withdi'ew into 
retirement (390). 


10. To the works of both these writers the remaik made with reference to Athanasius 
will apply. The defence of the dogma of the Trinity and a fuller study of its signili' 
cance was their chief task, though they sometimes discussed other theological themes. 
Both held Origen in profound veneration. Of Basil’s writings the most important for the 
history of philosbphy are the and the treatise Contra Eiinomimu 

Gregory was an orator; his so-called theological discourses are amongst the best examples 
of oratory that have come to us from the age in which he hved.. 


11. The contest with Eunomius in which these two Fatiiers (as well 
as Gregory of ITyssa) engaged, is particularly worthy of notice. Eunomius, 
with Aetius, belonged to the sect known as Anomians — a sect which dis- 
sented from the more extreme forms of Arianism. To maintain the 
fundamental Arian doctrine, and to combat the unity of essence (6jitoo«<rta) 
in the Trinity, Eunomius, with Aetius, maintained two singular pro- 
positions with regard to our knowledge of God : 


(a) In the first place he rejected wholly the notion of a knowledge of God derived 
from created thmgs, (.e., through tiie Logos. He held the Logos to be a mere creature, 
and he could not, m consequence, allow the world, which the Logos had created, to he a 
revelation of God, or a means of attaming knowledge of Him. Accordingly he assumed 
our knowledge of God to be direct and immediate, and asserted that to ^ow God we 
have no need of created things or other medium. IHirsuing this idea, he maintained that 
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this immediate knowledge of God is an exhaustive knowledge, he oonsequ^tly 
denied that God is incomprehensible. He knew Gtod, he asserted, as well as he knew 

himself, or even better. ^ , x,. ^ • • 

(6) But this was not all. He further held that between the attributes we assign in 
thought to God there is no difference whatever— not even a difference ivivoiav Vir- 
tual distinction). The assumption that the Divine Being is knoivn directly and imme- 
diately in all His fulness led him logically to the conclusionthat no distinction is admisable 
lietween the essential attributes of God. If we admit the simpliuty of the Divine Being, 
we are forced to admit that all the names applied to God are alike in significance, that 
they all designate directly and immediately the Divine Being in His completeness. Nor 
can it he nssrtted that God’s attributes are distinguishabfe (car’iirivoiav. For what is^ 
merely noricnai iW' iitivoiav) has no existence except in terms or words, and vanishes 
■with the uiter( 3 ]ice of the words. Our language is true only when it responds to existent 
objects. When one aud the same ohjectis designated by several names, either these names 
have no difference of meaning, or the differences exist in the object as well as in the names, 
ihe latter alternative is inadmissible with reference to God, because of His absolute sim- 
phdfy of being ; the former only can he allowed ; that is to say, all names appUed to the 
attributes of God are of e^usl significance ; between these attributes no differences 
exist 

12. The orthodox teachers strennously combated these opinions. 
Basil and the two Gregories insisted strongly on the principle that the 
Divine Being exceeds our comprehension, and that we have not an im- 
mediate Imowledge of God, but know Him only from His works. This- 
contention inTolved the denial of the other assertion that between the 
terms applied to God, i.e,, between the Divine attributes, no distinction is 
allowable. “ In point of fact,” says Basil, {Cont. Emom. 1. 2.) “ if what 
Bnnomius asserts were tme, it would follow that we might at will substi- 
tute one of the Divine Hames for anotixer, just as we name the same 
apostle Peter or Cephas or Simon indifferently. Thus if I were asked 
what I mean by 3uj}rem Judge I might answer, the Increaied, and if 
asked what is signified by the term Justm^ 1 might answer. Incorporeal 
Being. This is evidently absurd.” 

13. VTe must, therefore, allow a distinction of meaning (at least 
Kor sTivotai') between the terms we apply to God. If it is true that wo 
have not an immediate knowledge of God, nor comprehend Hinu ia all 
the infinitude of His Being, but only obtain a practical knowledge o£ 
Him from his works, it must follow that we contemplate the being of 
God from various points of view, according to the various ways in which 
He reveals Himseli in created things. And tbia being so, there must 
thence result different concepts hy which we represent God to ourselves, 
and different nawfisby whichwe designate BQm ; and these different con- 
cepts and different names, because of the distinction thus established 
between them, must not be exchanged with one another. We might 
assert as much as this with reference to objects of the least importance ; 
for example, we conceive differently the grain of corn as product of a 
vegetable growth, and as seed, and again as an article of food, avid ■we 
ttpply different names to it according^. No one will, however, contend 
that these concepts and these names e:s^ress one and the aannft thing, 
though they are applied to one and the same object. 

14. The absolute on^ess of the Divine Being is not denied or even 
imperilled by this doct^e. Light, Yine, Way, £if^ Shepherd, etc., do 
not signify the same thing, and yet one and the same Christ is designated 
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all these terms. “The Divine ISTature,” says Basil, (O'. Emom. 1. 12.) 
“ is one, simple, formalljr indivisible (jxovoa.^'^g), and 'without constituent 
parts ; but the human mind, attached, to the earth and enclosed within 
an earthly body, being unable to attain the clear conception after which 
it strives, must represent to itself the Ineffable Being partially, and under 
various forms in a multiplicity of concepts ; it cannot succeed in com- 
prehending in one conception the object of its thought.” “ They think 
^unworthily of the Divine Being,” says Ghregory of Nazianzus [Or. 45, ad 
*Emjr.),^ “ -who hold that, as the names applied to God are many, so the 
things signified by these names are manifold also. We know that the 
Being signified is absolutely indivisible, absolutely simple, though, for 
our advantage He submits Himself to a certain di'vision in our thoughts.” 
Cfr. Kleutgen, Ehilowphie der Yorzeit. Vol. I., p. 809. 


Gregory op Nyssa, Synesius, and Nemesius. 

§ 71. 

1. Ghregory of l^ssa is the third member of that remarhiable group 
— “the three great C^padocians” fBasil, Gregory of Hazianzus, and 
Gregory of Hyssa). He deserves :bom us a notice apart, because his 
place in the history of philosophy is much more important than that of 
the other two, whose renown was achieved principally in the field of 
theology and rhetoric. His philosophy is characterised by a strong 
leaning to the views of Origen and the Heo-Platonists, a tendency 
which led him to introduce into his •writings many opinions which do 
not merit unqualified approval. It has, no doubt, been contended by 
many critics, that Gregory’s writings have been largely interpolated by 
the Origenists ; but many opinions derived from Origen are so closely 
identified •with his whole line of thought that their introduction cannot 
be accounted for by any theory of interpolation. 


2. Gregory of Nyesa, bom A.D. 331, was a yonager brother of St. Basil. At the close 
of his school career he adopted the teaching of rhetoiic as a profession. Later on, he 
became Bishop of Nyssa. He was one of the ablest supporters of the Church against 
Arianism, and maintained strenuously the strumle for the Euth durmg the hfetime of his 
brother Basil, and more strenuously still after lus death. It was his endeavour to prove 
by philosophic arguments, to believers and unbelievers alike, the troth of the Christian 
religion and its d^ine origin, and then to moke it acceptable to all. He took a prominent 
part in Ike Conn<^ of Constantinople (a.p. 381). He died A.i>. 394. 

3. The writing of Gregory of Nyssa are very numerous. We shall mention onl^ those 

that are of speciu interest to the philosopher. To this class belong: (a) The Dialogue 
Dtt Antma et ejys ResurreelUme; (o) the treatise Co>ntra Ewnumivan ; (c) the Hexomannj 
(d) Dt Bvnd'm Opifdo ; {«) the Orc^ CcUeehetica {Xoyog eanixflriiea*) ; (/) De M, qtdd 
atfAd »naptnenietaimi{j<ttd»teniDei; (A)DeiM 9uip}lem<l^«rea5npiu9^^«r,■ 

(0 JDe Mortuis; {h) Ctmlra Ihtum ; {1) In didum Apostoli, Tmceticm ipse FHivs mlyi- 
deittr, etc.; (m) De vitaMosis; (n) In Ohristi Sesurrectiohem ; (o) In v&rha, Fadanais 
luminm, etc. j Oratt., etc. 
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4. Like Basil, Gregory of Nys^ oontroyerts at every point tke preten- 
sions of the Anomians, wko daimed to have comprdiensive know- 
ledge of the being of God. He calls constant attention to the 
limits imposed on human knowledge. It is certain that sensible objects 
exist : it is equally certain that we have not an exhaustive knowledge 
of their being. Nay, we do not even possess perfect knowledge of our 
own being ; we cannot, for example, understand fully the mode in which* 
our soul js united with our body. How much farther are we from posses- 
sing a comjjrehensive knowledge of God ! The incomprehensibility of 
God is a point which must be unequivocally maintained. 

5. ^ l^ile thus restricting the compass of human knowledge within 

due limits, Gregory is far from denying to man all power of attaining 
truth. He holds, on the contrary, that man’s knowledge is his highS 
privilege— that gift in which the lofty nature of man’s soul and its re- 
-iemblance to God is made manifest. He dwells at length on the proofs 
which establish the existence and unity of God. The proof for 

God's existence appears to him to be the skilM and wise disposition of 
things in the univpe ; his proof for the unity of God is founded on the 
“ Supreme perfection of God in^ power, goodness, wisdom, eternity and 
everj’ other attribute— a perfection which vanishes if we suppose the 
Divinity divided among a plurality of gods ” 

6. But in combating the polytheism of the heathens we must not 
he Strayed into the abstract monotheism of the Jews. Christianity holds 
an intermediate position lietween these two extremes, teaching as it does 
tM triple personaHty of God. “God possesses a Logos,” says Gregory. 

He cannot be without reason. This Logos cannot be a mere attribute 
G^ ; It must form a second Person in God. God is infinitely perfect, 
Mis Logos must be infimtel^ more perfect than the logos in tyio'h It 
cannot, as m man, be something limited, nor can it, like speech in Tnai) 
possess only transient existence ; it must be an eternal and living Hypos- 

^ saaie power and the same will as the 

± ather. We may reason in like manner with regard to the Holy Ghost. 
Institutmg a comTOnson with the breath we draw — which, however, is 
merely a current of air, an object quite different from ourselves-Gresorv 
j identity of substance between the Holy Ghort 

and God. In this way he establishes his contention that Christianity 
occupies m mtermediate position between Judaism and paganism-bolcL 

^ lioWing wiWthe pagans as 

! W ^ T^iestion why the Siree Divine Persons 

7®® “ answered by the statement that these three are not 

Divine EssotlL^^^ sp®cies» hut different Hypostases of one and the same 

’^0”. “4 !««• The wcarld 



.'“T iioues oixne JUivinity with other beinffs. 

are ipaUe eljitfeSfe 

e world wee oieated — to enaHe man to know God thxoagh 
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the work of creation, and, ultimately, to share in G-od’s eternal happi- 
ness. 

8. The question here arises : how composite, changeable, in a word, 
corporeal beings could be produced by a Beang who is Himself absolutely 
simple, incorporeal, and immutable? We may not be able to say how 
^11 this has been effected, but we can give a sufficient answer to the 
question proposed if we consider the nature of the body. The body is 
pomposed of constituent, elements which, considered in themselves, are 
purely of the ideal order, mere potencies, such as quality, quantity, 
ngure, size, colour, etc. Bf, in thought, we abstract these elements from 
the body, nothing whatever remains. The body is, therefore, constituted 
by the combination of these qualities which, in themselves, are incor- 
poreal. Fundamentally, therefore, and considered in its elements, it is 
something incorporeal. If this is so, the problem is solved ; it becomes 
intelligible that the body, being in its essence something incorporeal, 
can have been created by an incorporeal being. This explanation, it is 
evident, rests wholly on notions derived from Origen and the Neo- 
Platonists. 

9. Gregory holds the soul of man to be an incorporeal, spiritual 
essence. In proof of this he appeals to the function of intelligence, to 
the faculty of speech, to the erect posture of the human body, to the 
conformation of the b^ly organs, especially of -the hand which is clearly 
destined to serve the needs of a rational being, and lastly to the fact 
that the soul does not subsist by material food, that it fe^ on what is 
incorporeal — on ideal truth. If the soul were a composite being there 
would exist some principle of unity within it. And were this principle 
composite, a further principle of union would have to be supposed, and 
the hypothesis before made would have to be repeated. The process can- 
not be prolonged into infinity, and we must, ther^ore, ultimately arrive 
at a principle which is simple and immaterial. 

10. There is but one soul in man. Man consists of body and soul. 
Gregory knows nothing of a third constituent element. The body has 
life from the soul, and from the soul only ; the soul is its principle of 
vitality, and this one soul possesses at once the vegetative, sensitive, and 
inteUeotual powers. As regards the vegetative and sensitive faculties, 
the soul is dependent upon the body, and can exercise these faculties 
only in and through the Dody ; in its intellectual functions it is superior 
to the body, and is unaided % corporeal organs. Man is thus the Mic~ 
ro&i&ni — ^he represents in bimself the being of inanimate things, the life 
of plants, the sensitive nature of animals, and the inteUigence of the 
angels. Furthermore, he is created to the image of God, inasmuch as 
the unbegotten Psyche gives birth to the voepdg Xoyog, and the vovg 
issues from both. We cannot fully comprehend the mode of union 
between soul and body, but this at least is certain that the soul is sub- 
stantially present in every portion of the body. The body is the mirror 
of the soul, and the soul being the mirror of God, the body is the mir- 
ror of this mirror. 

11. It is not by mere chance that the soul is united to the body ; it 
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is of its REtuTO destined to this nnion. The doctrine of the pre-exist- 
ence of souls is, therefore, absurd. A further argument for this Tievr 
appears in this, that the hypothesis of pre-existence makes sin the sole 
explanation of man’s origm— an explanation which is not only absurd in 
itself, but, furthermore, makes it impossible that man should be delivered 
from sin, for it makes sin the very condition of his existence. The soul 
came into existence with the body ; living things generate only living 
things : it follows that the human embryo must be animated from th^ 
beginning. The origin of the soul must not, however, be accounted for 
by generation, the soul is created immediately by God. 

12. Gregory mnintaiTia the freedom of the human will. Beason es- 
sentially implies liberty, for the power to distinguish good from evil 
would ^ TinRa.mng 1eaa unless the will could elect between the good and 
the evil. Moreover, without liberty, all virtue, foresight, merit and cnlpa- 
bility would be impossible. In liberty we have, therefore, the source 
of eviL The Wy is not evil in itself, and is not the cause of evil ; for 
it is God’s creation. Evil is not a positive entity.^ It is the absence of 
good, the deflection of the will from the good which is positive beings — 
that which ought to exist. 

18. Up to this point Gre^r/s psychological views are above re- 
proach. But other opinions follow which cannot receive the same nn m-, 
mendation. Gregory distinguishes between the true nature of man, 
other elements which may be regarded as a mperaddiimn. The true being 
of man consists in his reason, which is created like to God ; what is ir- 
rational in man, T.g., the material body with its sexual differences, and 
the faculties of sense, are extraneous to the reason or trne nature of 
ma-n, an adjunct of it, something superadded to it. Gregory compares 
the irrational faculties, with their appetites, tendencies and passions 
to ulcers which have f^tened on the original nature of man, and which 
are, therefore, opposed to reason. In accordance with these notions he 
interprets the double narrative of the creation of man which we find in 
Genesis. He holds that the ‘'man created after the image and likeness of 
God ” is the true man, the ideal man whose being is reason ; whereas 
the “ Adam ” whom Gcd formed from the earth, and into whom he 
breathed the soul, is the man of our experience, the man who is burdened 
with a material body and unreasoning faculties. But the question im- 
mediately presents itself : Why is the true nature of man burdened with 
these additions ? This question Gregory answers as follows : — 

14. The flrst man was placed by God in a state resembling that of 
the angels. His nature was pure and was not disfigured by 
withelements extraneous to itsaf. He had not a material body, nor 
was there in him any mark of sexual difference; he was free from un- 
reasoning passions, not subject to suffering and death. In a word he 
was the penect, &e ideal man. If he had not sinned he would have 
continued to live in this state. Mankind would not have been propagated 
by the sexudl reproduction of individuals, the existence of indi^ual 
men would have been effected as the angelic nature is multiplied ; they 
would have been produced at once as a large but numerically definite 
multitude of individuals. 
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15. But Rs God foresaw that man would sin, He invested the purer 

mature of man with a body of flesh. This was a new act on the part of 
the Creator, distinct from that act by which He created (the ideal) tti pt^ 
ufter Iffis likeness, and therefore it is related apart in the sacred 

narrative. The origin of man, as we now know him, is to be traced to sin, 
inasmuch as man’s sin was foreseen by God, and God’s action was deter- 
mined in accordance with the prevision. In consequence of his descent 
Jto the level of the beast, man assumed the peculiarities of the brute. 
TTnreasonmg appetites and passions asserted uiemselves in birn ; he be- 
’Came subject to rain and death, and the human species became sexually 
difEerentiated. Human nature could no longer be multiplied in indivi- 
duals after the manner of the angels, its increase would have to be accom- 
plished by carnal procreation, and would, in consequence, be effected 
successively in time. The story of man’s fall, as narrated in Scripture, 
is, according to Gregory, an allegory in which all this is signified. Hie 
tree of the knowled^ of good and evil is sensuality, under the 
influence of which evu appears as good to the unreasoning appetites ; 
the skins with which God clothed the first man after the fltll are untbirig 
•else than the body of flesh ; and so of the rest. 

16. But though the material body with which man is invested and the 
unreasoning appetites that prevail in it are the conse<^ence of sin, they, 
nevertheless, are not an unmixed evil for man. In God’s design they 
-are given as a means to moral perfection-— to virtue. The appetites of 
sense are not wicked in themselves, they become vncked only by the im- 
proper use made of them by the vnll. If reason asserts its authority 
over them, if it does not permit them unwarranted excesses, but uses 
them for purposes of good, they become the means and instruments of 
-virtue. And such, in the plan of God, they should be. The grace of the 
Eedeemer, is, however, necessary to enable man to carry out God’s de- 
sign in this respect. This leads us to Gregory’s doctrine on the subject 
of Bedemption: 

17. It was intended that man should return to his original condition, 
and again attain supreme happiness in God. To make fliis possible for 
him, -^e Logos came down to earth, assumed human nature, and accom- 
plished the work of redemption. He undertook to deliver man from the do- 
nion of Satan, and to lead him back to God. But it was not by putting 
forth Hjs power that the Eedeemer set Himself to conquer Satan. By 
atoning for the sia of man. He would acquire a right over man, a right 
which would abrogate the power which Satan had a^uired over man in 
consequence of his sin. For this purpose He gave life as a ransom 
for us. By taking upon Himself human nature, and shrouding therein 
His Godhead, He outwitted Satan, for Satan was thus led to mcite his 
followers to bring about the Eedeemer’s death, and in this way co-operated 
in effecting the saving atonem^t. 

18. That man may participate in the Eedemption, he^ must, as a 
primar y requiremmit, possess the grace that admits him to its benefits. 
V^en ne has been sanctifled by Faith and the Sacraments, it is then his 
•duty to renounce the lusts of flesh, and to live for virtue. Christ has 
crushed' the head of the serpent, but He has left the tail, that we may be 
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c.'>:;armed in goodness by the struggle ag^st passion. Man m 
creation, was made the image of God ; it lies mlhin his own power to 
make the likeness perfect; to do this is the essential task set him m 
Hie. He wiU attain this end if he strives at aU times, and awor^ to 
the measure of his powers, to imitate Christ, the ideal and perfect model 

Cl Christian life. . 

19. Gre!?ory’s teaching closes m his eschatology : Oiinst having 
risen from Sie'dead, and entered into glory, has in His oto person 
restored human nature to that original ideal condition from which it fell 
throuffh sin. But that nature, as individualised in the midtitude of 
men, has not yet been restored to its primal state. Nor can it be thus 
restored till the number of tbe human race is numerically complete. 
Ultimately this race must attain numerical completeness — ^this^ the law 
of human nature demands, for the number of individuals in whom 
this nature must attain actiml existence is definitely fixed. It is only, 
when, by the process of carnal procreatioii, man^s nature has attained 
existence ia all the individuals who are destined to possess it, that it can 
return thus individualised to its formal condition. When this has been 


accomplished, the Apocatastasis (Restoration) will he universal, and will 
embrace all human creatures without exception. 

20. It follows that the punishment inflicted on the wicked in the life 
to come, will be merdy purificatory. After death they are subjected to 
the pain of fire, in tbe measure deserved by their misdeeds. This fire 
will gradually consume what is carnal and sinful in the souls of the 
wicked, at their departure out of this life, so that after a longer or 
shorter period of punishm^t these souls will be thoroughly purified, and 
dclire^d from everything that offends reason or partakes of sin. The 
cleansing pain to wmch toe wicked are subjected in the life to come 
may be compared to the purifying of gold by fire. Fire separates toe 
dross from the gold and restores toe mem to its pure state ; of like effect 
will he the process which toe souls of the wicked are destiued to 
undergo. 

2 1 . When the human race has finally reached numerical completeness, 
the Hepnrrecrion will follow. As to the possibility of a Resurrection no 
doubt is possible. For, though the elements of toe body are scattered to 
^1 the^ winds after death, toe sonl, in virtue of its natural love for the 
body, in a certain sense remains united to them stiU. this union is 
possible to the soul, because, being a simple substance, it has no need of 
actual extension to maintain union with these elements, wherever they 

union being maintained, the soul is enabled to draw to 
itself the scattered elements with which it is united. In to fa ii^ay we 
may assure ourselv^ of 'the possibility of the Resorreotion. The body 
wto, however, rise in the glorified state, and will not, therefore, exhibit 

characteristics of irrational nature. 

22 . 2Je Resurrection is followed by toe Last Judgment. Those who 
are hen found entity pure will enter forthwith into glory — ^the rest are 
gain consign^ to toe punishment of fire. But them punishment wiU 
notleetaud. A tune imBt omewheii e,fl wffl be utterly erMipaW 
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from Ae realm of being, for as evil bas not been from eternity, so will it 
not exist for eternity. Those therefore who, after the Last Judgment, are 
consigned to further punishment, will, sooner or later, be whoUy purified 
^d enter into glory. And man*s nature in every individual in whom it 
is represented will finally be glorified to the measure of the glory of 
’ phrist^ Even the demons themselves will at length acknowledge the 
sovereignty of Christ, and the Apocatastasis will be universal, without 
any exception whatever. When this consummation has been achieved, 
SU wid Qod be aU in all, &r aU wm be m Ood. and God wal 
be in all. 

23. We have here set forth the doctrines of Gregory of Ifyssa as we 
find them in his works. Whether we take these doctrines as his own 
throughout, or whether we hold that much has been interpolated by the 
Ongenists, we cannot but allow that the general tone of his phuoso- 

g hical opinions indicates the infiuence upon nis mind of the doctrines of 
>rigen and the Neo-PIatonists. Wherever he deals with purely dog- 
matic q[ue8tions we find him entirdy in harmony with the sense of the 
Church ; where he enters upon the field of philosophic speculation, the 
peculiar opinions of Origen and the Neo-Platonists appear prominently 
in his teaching. The peculiar views which he was thus led to form 
seem to have l^n regarded as mere eccentricities of private opinion. 
This is proved by the high reputation for orthodoxy which he has 
always enjoyed in the Chm^. fiis faith in the dogmas of Christianity 
being above suspicion, the Church did not make much account of the 
pecuHarities of his philosophical opinions. 

24. The same cannot to said of Synesius of C^ene, for this philoso- 
pher set his own opinions above Christian truth. He was born in the 
year 375, was first a Heo-Platonist, then became a Christian, a priest, 
and finally a bishop. The ladv-philosopher, Hypatia, was his teacher, 
and throughout his after-career he maintained a inendly intercourse with 
her. He did notbelieve in the ultimate destruction ofthe world, wasinclined 
to a belief in the pre-existence of souls, admitted the immortality of the 
soul, but held the doctrine of the Kesurrection to be merely a sacred 
allegory. In his public teaching he taught the current dogmas of 
belief, on the ground that myths are necessary for the crowd ; the pure 
unimaginative truth is accessible only to a few, and would only blind the 
weak eyes of the multitude. His notion of God is more Heo-Platonic 
tban Christian. He represents God as “ the unit of unities, the monad 
of monads, undifferentiated in contrarieties, which, issuing forth in inef- 
fable fftfibinTi in the forms first-born from it, receives a three-fold shape — 
the transcendent source of Peing crowned by the heanty of its children, 
which come forth from its centre, and stand in order around that centre. 
This eternal i^irit, divided without division, entered into matter, and 
the world received form and motion, and in those who have fallen to this 
nether world it became a force to raise them ag^ain to heav^*’ 

25. The aa-TTifl Heo-Platonio views are shared by Nemesius, bishop of 
Tj S m fts a , in Phoonicia, who lived, it is probable, towards the end of the 
fourth and the beguming of the fifth century. In his work Be Natura 
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SomtniSf lie combats tbe doctrine of the creation of souls on the ground 
thnt everytiimg wbich bas a beginning in time must be perisbable and 
mortal, and that the created world must be supposed imperfect if souls 
are constantly being created. He, therefore, declares hi^dti in favour 
of the doctrine of pre-esdstenoe. Eveiytiiing supersensuous is eternal, 
the soul as well as other things. The corroreal and the incorporeal alike 
have been created from notbing, but the former has a beginning and an 
end, the latter has neither. The corporeal world will not, however, perish^ 
for Qod win not destroy what righ% fulfils its end. 

26. Oiigen’s theoiy of the pre-existence of souls had, as we have seen, many sup- 
uorters, but it had also many ants^msts. Foremost amongst these was jSneas of Gaza, a 
teaser of rhetoric in Egypt (about a.d. 487). He contends, in his work Theo^htutm, 
that Ihe soul, if it had emsted before the body, would preserve a recollection of this earlier 
life ; and be^es it is coutrary to reason to inflict punishment for a fanlt of which the 
delinqnent has no recollection. The life of tbe soul in the body cannot be a punishment, 
For the differences of external fortnne, to which appeal is made, are not evidence of good 
or evil ; free will explains everythmg. Furthermore, the life of the soul before its union 
with the body would have been useless and supeirfluoua, since the soni is of its nature pre- 
pared for union with the body. iEiueas also combats the doctrine of the eternity ofwe 
world. To the objection that in the siqiposition of a beginning of the world, must 
pravionaly have been inactive, he rephes by remindmg us of the bfe in the Trinity of 
Divine Persons— which God has lived eternally, and in which He is eternally active. 

27. Following in the line of argoment indicated by .^eas, in his attack upon the 
theoiy of an eternal world and of the pre-existence of sonb, we And Zachanas Schoksti- 
cns, bishop of Mytilene (about a.u. 536), and Joannes Fhiloponna of Alexandria, a 
Monophysite (about the middle of the sixth century) and a commentator of Aristotle. 
The last mentioned writer incurred the accusation of teaching Tritheism, from the man- 
ner in which he applied to the Trinity tiie Anatotelian doctrine^ that “substantial 
existence in the fullert sense of the word belongs to all individuals.” He also adopts the 
theory of a triple soul in man— the vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational; and hcdds 
that they are described as one soul because all these are mutually interd^endmt, and 
united by mutual sympathy. He explains the Besurrection, not by the restoration of 
life to the bodies formerly possessed men, but by the creation of bodies entmely new. 


Pseudo-Diontsius THE Aeeopagite, Maximus Confessor, and 

John op Damascus. 


§ 72 . 

1. The blending of Neo-Flatoniowith Gbristian notions is carried to 
the highest point in the writings attributed to Dionysius tbe Areopagite. 
The works of this author which have come down to us are a treatise Be 
THmms Nominibus, the Theohgia Mystica, and the books Be Coeksti et 
EodlmaxAku Eierarchk, as well as ten Letters.’^ Other writings of the 
same author, to which allusion is made in the works we have quoted, 
amon^ which is a Theohgia SymhoUm, have been lost. Critics are now 
agreed that these writings are not the work of the St. Dionysiusthe Areopa- 
gite, of whom mention is made in the Acts of the Apostles, hut of an 
anonymous writer who lived, most probably, in the latter decades of the 
fifth century, aud who published his writings under the name of St. 
Dionysius, in order to secure tiiem a greater notoriety. 
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2. The writings m question are menlaoned for the first tims in the Monophvsite con- 
trorersy. The Sevenans, a moderate section of the Monophysites, had, by coamiand of 
the Emperor Justinian, held a conference with certain Catholic bishops at Constantinople, 
and in the conference they made appeal to the writings of Dionysmsthe Areopa^terin 
cltfence of their peculiar Monophysite doctrines. But the spokesman of tae Catholic 
bishops, rlypatius, at once q^uestioned their genuineness. Xo further disoute wa'^ for a 
time ra^ed ^Jhis subject, and the works in question came eventually to be held in high 
eshmatioa. Thigw^particularly the case when the Popes Gregory, jlartin, and Agalho 
quoted them m their writings. A commentary on these writings, composed by Maximus 
Confessor, a man of approved orthodoxy, contributed still more to establish them as 
authoritative. ^ In the middle ages they were translated by Scotus Erigena, and thence- 
forward their influence was still further enhanced. The Scholastics as as the Mystics, 
drew largely upon them, and the most remarkable of the Scholastic writers not only 
quoted them freely, but ev^ wrote lengthened commentaries upon them. 

3. The influence of Neo-Platonism is specially prominent in these treatises. For 
the most part they follow Plotinus, but there also apoears in them evidence of the mfinence 
of later members of the same school, such as lamblichns and Proclus, with both of whom 
they concur in exalting the One, not merely above the Elxistent, but also above the Good. 
Regarded from the standpoint of orthodox Faith, they are capable of an interpretation 
which is compatible with orthodox belief, and in this sense tiiey were interprexed by the 
Christian teachers who undertook to explaia them. But if the Neo-Platonic Mews con- 
tained in them were strongly insisted on, they might easily give occasion to many errors — 
a result to which, in later times they did, in fact, lead. 

4. According to the teaching of " Dionysius,” God is exalted above all 
being, and above all qualifications of being, infimte in his seli-existence. X o 
predicates, therefore, can be attributed to Him, in the sense in which 
they are attributed to created objects. For Goid there is no name, no 
concept ; His inaccessible Being is lifted above all names and above all 
concepts ; the notion of the Good itsdlf is not one vrith the notion of the 
Godhead, the latter transcends the notion of the Good as all others. God is 
transcendent being, transcendently good, transcend^tlv perfect. He is, 
therefore, in the strict sense of the word, the Inefiable. l^ansceuding, as 
he does, ^1 being and all perfection, He is beyond the range of every 
intellect, and every faculW of knowledge* 

5. Though God is exalted above all being and above all qualities of 
being, Hie is, nevertheless, the cause of all being ; and since the cause 
must include in itself a priori whatever is in the effect, He must include 
in TTi-mapilf all the perfections that belong to existent being. But we 
must not predicate these perfections of Him in the sense iu which we 
predicate them of created objects, but in a far higher meaning, ill the 
while, we must remember these predicates do not give ns knowledge of 
God as He isin Himself ; in Ihisrespect He is above allpredicates. In using 
terms of this kind, we are merdy endeavouring to briiig God nearer to 
ourselyes, we emdoy them to gain some glimpse of the transcendent 
being of God, andto state in some way our knowle^e. 

6. We must, in accordance with these princi^es, distinguish two 
Tnnda of theologj — a positive and a ne^tive. The positiye or afhmative 
theology attributes all perfections to wd, represents Him as infinitdy 
wise, just, g^od, etc. The negative theology, on the other hand, denies 

* to “ DionysiiiB,” the folIOTong are the degrees of the asnending scale which 

leads to God. First -we have the spirit or reason, more genml reason is aenwtim, 
more general than sensation is life, more general than life is bdng, more eneral than 
being is the Good, and lastly, above the Good is the Ifivine, 
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all sacli perfections in God, and aims atcompreiiendingthat being whidi 
absolutely transcends predicates of all and every kind. If we compare 
together these two kinds of theology, we diall find tihe negative to be 
unquestionably the more excellent; for by this method we Tnakft the 
nearest approach to understanding God in His exaltation above all 
other thin^ But negative theology itself is not the highest ; for the 
exalted bmng of God not only transcends positive predicates, it trans- 
cends ne^tive predicates also ; they do not give us knowled^ of God 
as He is in Himself. The highest theology of aU, as we aball presently 
see, is mystical theology. 

7. AU created things have ideal existence in God. The Holy Scrip* 
ture sfyles ideas, as they exist in God, vpooplvfjuovg. These ideas axe 
not merely archetypes of thin^ they are formauve forces as well. By 
means of these ideas, created things come forth from God in their actual 
reality. This issuing of aU things from God is thus explained : God in 
B[i8 transcendent elevation cannot allow His goodness to ^miproductive; 
the infinite goodness of God overflowed, as it were, and God, without 
losing His transcendental state and His absolute unity, diffused Himsdf 
through the universe of things, all of which, in their fashion, were thus 
made to partake of the Divine Being. A voice is heard by many ears, 
and a light is seen by many eyes,bu^ though thus diffused, the light and 
voice do not lose themselves while thus spread : so it is with the diffusion 
of theDivine Being in things created. 

8. The further doctrines which "Dionysius” lays down with regard 
to creation are in accordance with these views. He asserts that, in 
creation, God multiplied Himself, in a certain sense, without however 
losing His unity; that, without ceasu^to exist in Himself, He went out of 
Himself, as it were, and diffused ffimself through the multitudinous 
objects of creation ; that God is the universal bemg, that He exists in 
everything, and comes into being in everything. " Dionysius” even asserts 
that the being of all things is no other than the transcendental being of 
God. This notwithstanding, God, according to his view, is not apoimn 
of the universe, nor anything existing in the universe ; admittmg no ad* 
mixture of any extraneous dement, God stands aloof from the universe, 
and maintains Himself eternally in this transcendental state. Just as the 
sun sheds its light over everythhig outside itself, so does God diffuse His 
goodnessjthrough all things, without prejudice to His unity or His tran- 
scendent devation. 

9/ And as all things issue from God, so do all thin^ tend to return 
to Him again. Ihe reason of this, too, is to be found in SUs goodness. 
In virtue of His mfinito goodness all things go forth froin God ; in 
virtue of this same goodness He attracts them to Himself agaia. God’s 
goodness diffuses itself in all things, but in thus diffusing itself it forms 
a bond which attadies all things to God — a chain which binds them all 
to Him. €K>d is at once the first cause and final end of aU things, and 
He is the one and the other because of His infinite goodness. 

10. It will be observed that this doctrine, which makes all things 
issue from Ghid, borders very closely on the Emanation theory oi the 
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Ifeo-Platonists. It is tme that “Dionysius” holdsfast to theprinciple that 
things did not exist before they issued from God, and thus distinctly 
asserts that Creadon had a beginning. We are, therefore, justified in 
giving a favourable interpretation to the formulas of Neo-Platonism in 
which he has embodied the Christian notions ; and we may regard the 
principle that the being of things is the transcendental being of God, as 
applied only to the ideal being of things. But it is dear that doctrines 
thus formulated may give rise to very serious misconcepdons, and may 
lead to very dangerous consequences. Of this we shall Imve proof 
later. 

11. In consonance with these, the fundamental principles of his system, 
—“Dionysius,” in his work De Ccelesii ei Sccksimfica Sierarchia, makes 
God the centre of the spheres which are formed by the orders of created 
things. Around the Ifivine centre creatures arrange themselves, so to 
speak, in concentric circles ; in such fashion, however, that these circles 
represent ever diminishing grades of perfecdon, the diminudon in per- 
fecdon being propordon^ to the distance from the common centre. 
This gradually descending scheme of concentric orders of being is so 
bound together that each degree exerts a purifying, illuminating, and 
perfecting influence on that which stands immedmtely beneath it, and in 
this way unites it with one common centre. This arrangement of the 
orders of being, the vital reladon thus established between them, is 
styled by “ Dionysius,” the Hierarchy of Things." 

12. “Dionysius” farther distinguishes between the and the 

ecckamtical hierarchies. The former is constituted by the three orders of 
angels — the first consisting of the Thrones, the Serafim, and the Cheru- 
bim; the second of the Dominations, the Yirtues, the Powers; andthethird 
of the Piincipalides, the Archangels, and the Angels. The ecclesiasdcal 
hierarchy, on the other hand, consists of Priests and People, each division 
being sub-divided into three orders. The former is divided into Bishops, 
Priests, and Ceremonial Ministers, of which the last is the purifying, the 
second the illuminating, and the third the perfecting order. The 
hierarchy, of the Laics consists of the perfect (the Monks), the sanctified 
laity, and the people unsanctified. In this way is constituted the scheme 
of hierarchical life — a scheme which is founded upon and determined by 
the Sacraments. Highest in the hierarchical system, and centre of the 
whole, is Christ. The ultimate purpose of this luerarchical arrangement 
is the deification or divinisation of man — a purpose which is achieved by 
mystical elevation. 

13. To raise himself to this mystical eminence, in other words, to 
attain to immediate contemplation of God, man must rise above all things 
sensuous and supersensuous, above ihe existent and the non-existent ; 
must reduce all his cognitive faculties, whether of sense or intellect, to 
absolute inaction, and, in this sacred silence, immerse himself in the 
primal Divine TJnity, and buj^ himself in the gloom of the Divine 
Being. This is that “ Sacred Ignorance" which is the highest form of 
knomedge. It is by not knowing God, that is, by making abstraction 
from all attributes whether positive or negative, and by thus representing 
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G-od to ourselves in His absolute incomprehensibility, that we attain the 
highest knowledge granted to the human mind : God as He is in His 
transcendental being, as He is in Huaself. The divine light has shrouded 
itself with the creatures that have proceeded from it, as with a veil, but 
in this mystical process we penetrate the veil and approach the eternal 
light in which God dwells. In this state man is deified. The whole 
teaching of “Dionysius” culminates in mysticism. 

14. Maximus Confessor(580>662),followed the teachingof “Dionysius” 
on the one hand, and of Gregory of Nyssa on the other. He was one of 
the most learned and subtle theologians of his time, and defended the 
orthodox faith against the Monothelites as well as against the so-called 
Ecthesis of the Emperor Heradius. Under Oonstans 11. he sufiered 
cruel tortures for his faith, and was then sent into exile, where he died 
at an advanced age. He was the author of several works, of a Com- 
mentary on the writings of “Dionysius Areopagita,” QucBstimm in Scrip- 
ittram, a Mystagogia, and others. The greater part of his works were 
published by Combefisius (Paris, 1675). 

15. The opinions of Maximus, with regard to the mystical life, 
deserve special mention. In order to rise to the mystical state, the soul 
must free itself wholly from the things of sense, it must then “pass 
beyond all thought of the existent and the non-existent ; detach itself 
wholly from its own faculties, and from the supersensuous faculty of 
thought ; then may it become united with God who is above all rational 
thought.” This union is not so much an activity of soul as a passivity, for 
it is caused entirely by the action of divine grace — auction which was put 
already forward by “Dionysius the Areopagite.” In the present life this 
union is not attainable in its perfection, it can be consummated only in the 
life to come. With this doctrine Maximus connects the theory of the final 
restitution of aU souls, with regard to which he adopts the peculiar views 
of Gre^ry of Nyssa. The means of accomplishing this end are furnished 
by the JbicamatLon of Chiist ; the Incarnation is the climax of divine 
revelation, and would therefore, have taken place had there been no fall 
of man ^ sm. 

16. The last of the Greek Ecclesiastical writers who claims a place 
in the history of Philosophy is the monk Joannes Damascenus. He was 
bom at Damascus in Syria, towards Ihe dose of the seventh century, was 
a strenuous opponent of the iconoclasmof Leo the Isaurian, and suffered 
grievous persecution in consequence. He composed a work which he 
entitled the Fount qf Kmwkdge, (wiryu yvwffEwc). He begins with a 
diort exposition of (Aristotelian) Ontolo^, connects with this his re- 
futation of heresy, and concludes with a systematic exposition of the 
orthodox teaching, under the title Be Fide Chihodoxa. In this work he 
declares he will not set down anything of his own, but will merdy bring 
together, and arrange systematic^y, what has been the teaching of holy 
and learned men. In this undertaking Philosophy, and more especially 
Lome and Ontology, will give efildent aid, for which reason, he siyles 
Philosophy the AncUla flieologios. Tins work has been held in high 
esteem m the East, even to oiur day ; the scholastics of the West, too, have 
been largdy infiuenced by it in the exposition of their theological doctrines. 
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Latin Fathbes and EcaEsiASTiCAL ‘Writers. 

Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome. 

§73. 

1. The three Hemes we have set at the head o£ this section belong 
properly to the history of Dogma, hut the history of Philosophy must 
^lot pass them wholly hy. Pmlosophy, however, holds only a secondary 
place in their writings, and therefore we may he brief in our notice of 
them. We shall do no more than concisely inmcate the general character 
of their teaching, dwelling chiefly upon those pomts which are of special 
philoso^c interest. 

2. BHary was bom at Poitiers, and about the middle of the fourth 
centu^ was raised to the episcopal See of that citj^, at the time when 
Arianism, under the favour of the Emperor Constantins, was gaining the 
mastery everywhere. He opposed an energetic resistance to the Arians, 
and was, in consequence, banished to Phrym by Constantins. There he 
composed his chief work, De Trinitate. At a later period he was re- 
called from banishment, and died a.d. 368. 

3. A glance at the work De Trinitate shows us that Hilary was averse 
to uzirestrained Ucense of investigation in Divine things, and that he re- 
quired such inquiries to be based on Faith. The first t^g necessary is 
to believe whatever God has revealed. It is only when this point is 
secured that we-can go on to investigate what we believe, in order to be 
able to render an account of the grounds of our Faith. 

4. With these principles in view, Hilary sets himself to combat the 
tortuous reasonings of the Arians. He reviews all their arguments, com- 
bats each of them in turn, and exposes the sophistries that underlie them. 
His logic is inexorable, his demonstrations convincing, his language is 
sometimes obscure, but the thoughts expressed are always striking. 
He is the enemy of sophistry of all kinds, and his reasoning is always 
bold and honest. 

5. It is somewhat strange to find him asserting that the human soul 

is a corporeal substance. There is not, he maintains, anything created 
which is not of corporeal nature. I^e difierent kinds of souls, whether 
they be united to bodies, or whether they be free from bodies, receive 
from nature a corporeal substance, for everything that has been created 
must exist in something in Matth.y c. 5, 8). But he does not 

understand by this corporeal substance ” of the soul a terrestrial, material, 
perishable body, and he is thus enabled elsewhere {Tract in Ps, 52, 7 ; 
in Ps. 118, HU. 10, 7,) to speak of the soul as a simple substance. In this 
teaching he seems to follow TertuUian’s views on the subject of the 
“ spiritual body.” 

6. But in theozy regarding the origin of the soul, he is not in 
favour of TertuUian’s Tradmmnism ; he supports the theory of creation. 
In his view, the soul cannot receive its being in the same way as the 
body. The body alone is produced by carnal generation; the soul is 
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created immediately by God, to God's image and likeness, and at the 
moment of its creation is united mtb the body. 

7. Ambrose nest claims our notice. He was bom in Treves, a.d. 
340, and was the son of the governor of that city. He betook himself 
to Borne for the study of law, and there became remarkable as an 
orator. Subsequently he was appointed governor of Milan, and while 
holding this office was elected Archbishop of the mty by the cler^ and' 
people. He discharged his episcopal duties with apostoHc zeal ; his faith 
was unwavering, his life peace, and his devotion to the interests of his' 
flock unremitting. He died a.d. 397. 

8. In his literary labours St. Ambrose occupied himself chiefly vdth 
the ^planation of the Scriptures. He adopted, throughout, the allegorical 
method, after themanner of Philo, and many of Philo’s notions are found in 
his explanations. Among the works which exhibit this tendency, are the 
ffexaemeron, the treatises Le Isaac et Anma, Be Ahraham, Be Bona 
Mbriie, Be Noe et Area, Be Paradiso, Be Cain ef AM, Be Jacob et Vita 
Beata, etc. Of ^cial interest to the philosopher is his work Be Offidis 
Minietrontm, a treatise of Christian ethics modelled on the work of 
Cicero. 

9. The ethical ^stem of St. Ambrose differs from that of the pagan 
philosopher primarily in this, that it makes eternal life beyond the grave 
the ultimate end of all morality and virtue. Eternal happiness in God 
is the high destiny of man, and virtue must be practised only for the sake of 
this end. Apart from this purpose, virtue has no value. Whatever is 
ethically good is also useful for the attainment of man’s final end, and 
convers^ whatever is really useful is also morally good. 

10. Virtue and morality having immediate reference to God, that 
is to happiness in God, it follows that piety (pietas), as manifested in the 
reHgioua worship of God, is the foundation of all virtues. It is the im- 
mediate basis of the four Cardinal Yirtues— Prudence, Fortitude, 
Temperance, and Justice, in which the moral life of man reveals itself 
and takes shape. Deflection from virtue is evil ; and the evil has its 
source, not in the body, not in some substance other than our own per- 
sonality, but solely in our own free will, which turns away from the 
path of righteousness. 

11. Jerome was a contemporary of Ambrose. He was bom a.d. 346, 
completed his education at Borne, and, after receiving Baptism, retired to 
the desert of Chalcis, where he Uved the life of a heimit. Subsequently, 
he quitted the deseirt, and betook himself to Antioch, where he was 
ordained priest, and thence travelled to Constantino^e and to Home. 
After the death of Pope Damasus, he returned to the East, and selected 
Bethlehem as his place of abode. At this time began the most remark- 
able period of his literary activity. He died a.d. 420. 

12. We need not mention that Jerome occupied himself principally 
with the translation and interpretation of the Sacred Scriptures, and 
that his fame rests chiefly on the important services he rendered on this 
subject. Philosophical disquisitions are to be found here and there in 
his work. He describes the human soul as an invisible incorporeal being 
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{Gom. in Ev. Matth., iv., c. 27,) l>ut adds the restriction, “secundum 
crassiorem dico nostri corporis substantiam.” It would appear this 
that he shared the views of Hilary reading the nature of the soul He 
does not seem to have formed any delate opinion as to the origin of the 
soul, but he distinctly rejects the theory of pre>esistence, for in this 
hypothesis, he holds, the union of the soul with the body and, con- 
sequently the Eesurreotion, would be contrary to nature. 


Augustine. 

Life and Writings op Saint Augustine. 

§ 74. 

1. We have now reached the remarkable man in whom the philosophy 
of the Patristic period attained its highest development. We refer to St. 
Augustine. He is the great luminary of the period to which he belongs. 
Uis great mind gathered together all the elementsof Christian philosophy 
hitherto called into existence, reduced them tosystematic unity, and len; 
them to succeeding ages as a systematic whole, for further study and 
investigation. The world does not often bring forth a genius like that 
of Augustine. Such depth of thought, such delicacy of discrimination, 
a spirit of inquiry so frmtful in results, such a genuine appreciation of 
the ideal, such condusive reasoning, are not often found in one man to 
the same degree. God and the soul — ^these were the objects to which his 
investigations were mainly directed ; the whole efEort of his mind found 
expression in the pregnant words: Noverim Te (Deus), noverim me I 

2. Aurelius Angastinus was bom at Tagaste in Numidia, a.d. 353. His father 
PaMcius was a pagan, his mother Monica a Christian of exemplary piety. The erim* 
ordinary intellectual gifts of the boy manifested tbemselves at an eai'ly age, but passion 
awoke in bim at the same time in all its ener^, a circumstance which caused much sor- 
row to bis mother. He received his education sucoessiTely at Tagaste, Madaura, and 
Carthage. The vice and the excesses with which he was brought in contact in Madatira 
and Ca^age affected his moral character most pe^dously . All the while his great mind 
was not idle, it was restlessly seeking a solution for the great problems of life. He 
believed such a solution was offered by the Manicbeans, and he accordingly joined their 
sect When his education was finished, be adopted the profession of teawerof rhetoric, 
and in this capacity taught at Carthage, at Eome, and at Imlan. During his stay at Milan 
the turning point of his life was reached. 

3. The contradictions involved in the Moniobean doctrines had bewildered him, and 
he had in consequence adopted the ece^ciem of the Academy, when his study of the 
writingsof Plato at last roused him from ms sensual degradation and awoke in him the love 
of the ideal. The preaching of St Ambrose exercised a still more powerful infi.uenceon the 
mind of the young man. Augustine had gone to hear the discourses of the bishop for the 
sake of the j^oesofhis oratory, bnthesoon went for the uke of the exalted teaching which 
was clothed in these charms of eloquence. A farther inffuence was that of his mother, 
who had followed him from Rome, and whose P^on and counsels were added to the 
other gracious impulses brought to bear on him. The decisive moment came, and after 
strug^e the jgrace of God triumphed. 

4 After his oonversion, Augustine, with several of his friends, reiared to the country 
seat of Cassiciacum, near Milam and in the year 387 he received Baptism. At thu date 
began his great literary activity in tbe service of the Church. In the year 391 circam- 
stanoes arose which obliged him to make a journey to Hippo. There he was forced by 
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the people to recdve priest’s orders, and to act as assistant to the aged hishm of that See. 
On the death of the bishop, Augustine was unanimously elected to succeed him (395). In 
his new office he laboured indmat^bly for the establishment of the Catholic Faith and 
Christian morality, and defended the doctrines of the Church with signal energy against 
the Manicheans, Donatists and Pelagians. He died a.d. 430. 

6. Of the writings of St. Augustine, those are of special interest for the history of philo- 
sophy which were written in the first years after hu conversion. In the later years of his 
lira he was occupied mainly with questions afiecting religious dogmas, as during that period 
he was engrossed by his s^szle with the Donatists, lii^cheans, and Pelagians. To the 
earlier writings belong: — (a) xhe treatise Gontra Aeademieoa ; (b), Dt Vita Beata; (c), Be 
Ordine; and (d), ihQSolUoqttia, These works were composed previous to his baptism at 
Cassiciacum. ^ore his baptism also, but after his return to AdUan, were composed (e), 
the treatise Be Imnwrtaiitaie Animce, (/), the work, Be Grctmmatica; (g), the treaties 
Be Magutro, and(A), the Brindpia Bialeetiees. During his journey horn Milan to Africa, he 
composed at Borne, (t), the treatise Be QucmiUatt Animas (k), we three books Be Ltbero 
ArhOnos (Q, the hookt Be Morilm Eeeleaia ; and (m), Be MwilmMcmiehaorim. At 
Tagaste he composed the treatises (n), Be Muaieas (o), Be Oenesi eonira McmiiAaoi ;and 
(<p}, Be Vera Beligione. 

6. The works which he wrote as a priest and a bishop, and which are of chief interest to 
the philosopher are :-~-(o()> Be BoOrina Christiana, Libri iv. ; (b), Be Fide et Symbolo ; (c), 
En^vridion de Ftde, Spe et Ccaitate ; (d), Be U tdOaie Credenai ; (e). Be Agone Ohristtano ; 
(/), Be Gesam ad Lilteram, Libri xiL ; Be Fide contra Mamchaoa s (A), Be Buabus 
Animis contra Mamehceoes (*), Contra Fortunatwn Ma/nicL; (k) Contra Adinumtum 
MamchoA BUdpuhm ; (t), Contra Fanstum Manicimms (m) BeSpiritu etLUteras (n) 
BeAnimaet ejvs Ortgine; (o), Be Adis am Fdice Mamchceo ; (p), Be Natura Boni 
contra Maniehaoe ; (q,) Contra Bpiatolam Jdamehai quam vacant Fmdamentis (r). Contra 
Seeundimm Manichceum ; (a), Contm Adveraarium hegia et Pi'ophetarum, etc. 

7. But the works of St. Angustine which are the moat important of all, both to the 
theolomm and to the philosopher, are his great works Be dvitate Bei in 22 books, and his 
work Be Trmtate in 15 books. The latter of these was composed between a.t>. 400 and 
410 ; the former was begun A.D. 413 and completed a.d. 426. Of importance also to the 
philosopher are bis Con/esdam which he wrote about A.i). 400. His letters, sermons, and 
commentaries on the Scripture also contain much that throws light upon his philosophical 
(minions. Of his writings against the Pelagians we may mention : — (a), Contra Jfdianvm 
rdagvmm ; (6), BeNvptiM et Conenpiacentia ; (fi), De JPeccatorum MenMa et RmmUm; 
(d) Opus tmperjeetiim oontra Jdiamm Pdag. ; (e) Contra duos Eplstolas Pdagianonm; (/) 
Be Gorreptum et Gratia; (p), Be Natura et Gratia; (A), Be Gratia et Libero Arbitrio ; (t), 
Be PiaedesUnalione Sanctorum; (k), Be Bono PeraeverainBce; (Z), BePeecato Originali; etc. 
The Betradatwnes were compost by Angustine a few years bcdore his death ; in this work 
he reviews his entire 8]rBtem and corrects many points of his earlier teaching. 

S. We have mentioned that Angustine, after his conversion, devoted 
hie scientifio inquiries chiefly to two subjects — God and the sonl. For 
the conduct of his inquiries it was necessary that he should 
lay down a definite theory of knowledge which should serve as a 
basis on which to establish his system of investigation. In order to set 
forth clearly the philosophy of St. Augustine, it will be necessary to ex- 
plain first the principles of his theory of knowledge; we shall then 
proceed to his teaching regarding God and the creation of the world ; 
and lastly we shall deal with his doctrine regarding man, and the ethical 
theories which are connected with this portion of his system. 


Theory of Knowledge. 


§75. 


1. At this point of our exposition, it is of chief importance to 
set forth the relation which Augustine conceives to exist between reason 
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and authority. All that we leam, he says, we leam either from 
authority or from reason. Faith is the result of the former process, 
knowledge is the result of the latter. In the order of time authority 
comes first, iu the order of the nature of things, reason is the first and 
most excellent The usual course when we leam a thing is that 
authority comes before reason. Authority offers the truth which faith 
thereupon accepts, but this process leads on to scientific knowledge. For 
reason is thus enabled to direct its attention to the truth riven by 
authority, to acquire scientific knowledge of it, and to establim it on a 
scientific basis. The latter kind of knowledge is of its nature higher 
than a mere knowledge of faith. In this wise does faith become the 
basis, the condition, and the first beginning of scientific knowledge 
(Da Ord., Lib. 2, c. 9.) 

2. These general principles Augustine applies to determine the 
x-elation between Divine Revelation and human reason. In any 
scientific investigation of revealed truth, faith must precede knowledge, 
it must be the basis and antecedent condition oil knowledge. In 
other words, the truths of divine revelatian must be received by faith 
before we can attain a scientific or a speculative knowledge of them. 
Faith is therefore indispensable for man. This the more mat sin has 
entangled ynaii ia the love of things of earth, and diverted him 
from the eternal; and in consequence, faith has become necessary to 
man as a means of salvation, as the means by which he must reach 
truth, and thus attain salvation {Be Vera Belig., c. 24). 

3. This being premised, we may now take up the theory of know- 
ledge, strictly so called, which Augustine offers us. To every act of 
knowledge, he teaches, two factors concur — an object known, and a sub- 
ject knowing. Of its nature, the object is antecedent to the subject — 
without an object no knowledge is possible. This principle is oi uni- 
versal application. hTow, the objects of knowledge are of two kinds, the 
sensible and the supersensuous ; we may, therefore, distinguish in man 
two kinds of knowledge— experience and reason. Sense, or experience, 
is concerned with the sensible ; reason deals with the supersensuous or 
intelligible. These two kmds of knowledge are essentially distinct from 
one another. 

4. But the question arises: Is certainty possible in knowledge? 
The Academics deny this, inasmuch as they teach that mere x}robability 
is all that we can attain. But, in the first place, such probability could 
not be had unless we suppose the knowledge of truth possible, for the 
probable is probable only because it is like truth ; and it is measured 
by comparison with, truth. In the next place, probability would not, by 
any means, suffice to make us happy, whatever the Academics may say 
to the contrary. For, no one can be happy who does not possess that 
which he desires to possess, and no one searches who does not wish to 
find. He, thei-efore, who seeks truth without finding it, does not pos- 
sess that which he wishes to possess, and cannot, consequently, be 
happy. Hor can such an one be said to be really wise ; for the sage, as such, 
must be happy ; certainty in knowledge must, ther^ore, be attainable. 
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5. The same principle can farther be established by positive argament. 
We cannot doubt that wq are thinking, willing, and living. Consdous- 
ness gives such indisputable evidence on this point that doubt or denial 
is iihpossible. If a person were to doubt whether he thinks or exists, 
he would, by his very doubt itself, admit that he thinks and exists ; if 
he did not exist, he could not doubt. Furthermore, the man who. 
knows that he doubts, has, by the fact, knowledge of a truth ; is certain 
of this truth, that he is doubting. The man who doubts whether there, 
is any truth, acknowledges one proposition to be true ; and, as all 
things are true only because truth exists, he, by the fact, acknowledges- 
the existence of truth and his own certainty with regard to it {Be Lib. 
Arb., lib. 2, c. 3. SoUloq., Lib. 2, c. 1, etc.) 

6. Again, the truth of our sensuous knowledge is also beyond doubt. 
We may, indeed, be deceived in the use of our senses ; but the fault is 
not to be attributed to the senses, for these always represent the object, 
according to the impressions which they actually receive. It is not by 
our senses we are deceived, but by the judgment we form with regard 
to their perceptions. We form our jud^ent hastily on our present 
impressions, without closer inquiry into the relations which may pos- 
sibly exist between these and external objects. As for the existence of 
an objective material world, sense renders us so certain that doubt is 
wholly impossible. 

7. The truth of sensuous knowledge cannot bo doubted ; the truth 
of knowledge gained by intellect is no less above suspicion. Nothing 
can be more absurd than to assert that what we sec with our eyes exists, 
but what we perceive with our intellect does not exist ; for it would be 
irrational to suppose that reason or intelligence is not incomparably 
higher than bodily sense {Be Immori. Anim., c. 10). Dialectics 
truths are, therefore, indisputable. No one, for instance, can doubt 
that the truth of the antecedent of an hypothetical proposition involves 
the truth of the consequent, or that, in a disjunctive proposition, the 
denial of all the members, except one, involves tho truth of the member 
remaining. And so of other truths. 

8. As to the possibility of attaining certain knowledge, there can, 
then, be no doubt. A further question now arisos as to the conditions 
of intelleotual knowledge ; and, first, as to the way in which intellectual 
knowledge is acquired. Augustine ^stinguishes two mothods by which 
the knowled^ of intelligible objects is attained. The first method 
begins with the faculties of sense. The intellect directs its attention to 
the objects perceived by the senses, inquires into their causes, and thus 
endeavours to reach the knowledge of the Ultimate, or First Cause, a 
process described in the words of the Apostle : “ Iinisibilia Dei per ea 
qu8B facta sunt intellecta conspiciuntur” {Be Gen. ad litt., iv , c. 32 J. 

9. The second method begins with what is within man himself. 
Man must withdraw from sense, and retire within himself, if he would 
contemplate truth in all its purity. Augustine reminds us of this prin- 
ciple at every turn. “ Nob foras ire,” he repeats, “ in to redi ; in in- 
teriori homine habitat veritas ” {Be Vera Belig., o. 89). The consider- 
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;atioiL of himself and of the processes of his intdlectoal life is, for man, 
the second means to the knowledge of higher truth. Ami this way is 
the more excellent, for it is more within man's reach, and therefore 
leads more perfectly to the end pursued than the other, which begins 
with sense and lea^ to the supersensuous. 

10. To enable man by these means successfully to reach intelligible 
*truth another condition is necessary.' This condition is virtue and 
purity of heart. Truth can find place only in a pure heart. The man 
*who would successfully prosecute the search after truth must, therefore, 
punfy his soul from all defilement, and the purer his heart is from sin, 
and me more it is adorned with yirtue and holiness, the more clearly and 
more perfectly will truth be communicated to bini. 

11. This Iraing premised, we may now penetrate more deq>ly into 
the nature of intellectual knowledge. The question which finrt arises 
•concerns the ultimate or highest ground of all knowledge. Augustine 
answers that the ultimate ground or reason of all iutellectual knowledge 
is the Absolute Truth— This principle Augustine proves after the 
fashion of Plato: 


(a.) That we may have knowledge of anything as true, or good, or 
beautiful, and distinguish it from what is not true, or good, or beautiful, 
it is necessary to have a role or standard, according to which the judg- 
ment regarding the object is determined. This standard, accordmg to 
which we estimate the truth, or goodness, or beauty of an object, must 
be absolutely immutable, otherwise it could not be a trustworthy stand- 
ard of judgment. The standard of judgment must be present to our 
minds ; but, it is not the mind itself, for the mind is changeable, and, 
besides, we judge ourselves and our own actions by this standard, and 
must so judge ourselves. That immutable, invariable standard must, 
therefore, be something higher than our own minds ; and, since there 
is nothing immutable and mvariable but Clod, this standard must be God 
Himself, in so far as He is absolute truth, goodness, and beauty {Be 
Lib. Arb., 11, c. 12, 16). 

(b.) If a human teacher states any principle to us, we do not imme- 
diately perceive the truth of the principle. We must have within our- 
selves a criterion by which we test the truth of the proposition stated. 
And this criterion can, for the reason already given, be no other than the 
absolute truth itself. It appears, then, that theimmutable, eternal Word 
of God is the teacher of the soul ; we consult thm Word when we endea- 
vour to assure ourselves of the truth of a proposition laid down by a 
human teacher ; and this truth the Word reveals to us with as much 


clearness and evidence as our moral condition permits. Instruction 
from without only leads us to consult the instructor within ourselves, to 
receive from Him an insight into the truth {Be Magisfro, c. 11). 

(a.) When two individuals understand and acknowledge as tme an 
assertion advanced by one or the other, the question presents itself : 
How and by what means have both alike knowledge of the truth in 
question? The one does not read it in the other ; there must be some 
< 3 ommon ground in which and by which both alike obtain knowledge of 
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it. This ground can, again, be no other than the absolute, immutable 
truth, which is above both, and in accordance with which both alike 
form their judgment {Conf. XII, o. 26). 

12. It follows from these considerations that our minds are, in some 
mysterious way, united to the eternal unchanging truth. 'W'ithout 
this union they would be incapable of attaining kno^edge of truth. God 
is the Sun which illumines human minds. In His light we perceive* 
truth. As we can observe nothing with the eye of the body, vmen the 
sun does not shed its light over the objects of vision ; so we cannot hav^ 
knowledge of intellectual truth except in the light of God — ^the Sun 
of OUT hiculty of intelligence. And, as the sun sheds its light upon all 
men, so that, in its light, all may be able to see, so does God ^ve His 
light to aU. TniTiHs to mahe truth accessible to all. This g;ift is, how- 
ever, bestowed upon difEerent men in difEerent de^es, as their apti- 
tudes are difEerenuy determined by their moral condition. 

13. The Imowledge of the essences of created thin^^s depends upon 
the inteUectual light thus furnished by the absolute divine truth. With- 
out this light such knowledge would be impossible. The Divine Word 
includes within Himself the ultimatereasons (rationes) or archetypal forms, 
after which aU things are created and of which all things are ectypes. 
God, as absolute truth, is thus the ultimate cause of all our knowledge 
of trath, and the Word of God is the ultimate cause which renders in- 
telligible to ns the essences of things, inasmuch as He includes within 
Himself the arGhet 3 ipal forms of all existence. It follows that we may 
assert, and must assert, that we have knowledge of the essences of things 
in their ultimate eternal causes (in rationibus aetemis) which exist iu 
God. 

14. In this way the origin of our intellectual knowledge must be 
explained. It now becomes manifest how the consideration of our own 
activity of intellect leads us at once to the knowledge of God. When 
we see that all inteUeotoal knowledge is dependent upon the absolute 
truth, which is the sun of our intelligence, we need only turn our gaze 
from the object illumined by that sun to the sun itself, and we, at 
once, have Imowledge of Go^ the ultimate and supreme cause of all 
onr knowledge. 

15. If we consider the theory of knowledge here set forth, we 
shall observe that Augostme follows unmistakably the Platonic liuA of 
thought. But we should not he warranted in conclnding, at once, from 
this, that his views are identical with those of the Ontologists. Augustine 
nowhere asserts tiiat we have immediate intoition of God and of all 
truth in Him-- the position maintained by the Ontologists. Nay, such 
a thing would he in flat contradiction with his subsequent teaching 
regardmg God and created things. The later scholastics, it may be 
assumed, mteipret himcorrectly, when they understand Augustine* s theory, 
which holds that God is the sun of the miud, aud that we hawe know- 
ledge of truth only in the light which He difEuses, to mean that God is ibe 
nltunate principle, not of w being only, but of all knowledge as well ; 
that the intellect by which we attain the truth, is a participation of 
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the Divine intelligence ; that, moreoTer, the prindplea of reason which 
guide our judgments have their ultimate and highest source in Clod (in 
the Divine Word), and that, when we judge in accordance with these 
principles, we are judging according to the standard fixed by the Ab> 
solute Truth. We may also assume the Scholastics to be warranted in 
w»aintftiTii-ng that Augustiue’s proposition as to our knowing the essences 
of things in rationihm OBiemis does not imply an immediate contempla- 
tion of the Divine Ideas, but merely signifies that the essences of thmgs 
could neither be nor be known, unless they were antecedentlyformed in 
the Divine Ideas, as in their highest cause. The thorougmy Platonic 
character of Augustine’s theory of knowledge lent favour, however, to 
the interpretation put upon it by the Ontologist school at a later period. 


Teaching regarding Qod and Creation. 

§76. 

1. Augustine’s chief proof for the existence of God is derived from 
our notion of the True and the Good. It is a fact that we know truth. 
Now, irrespective of the principle that an absolute truth must be sup- 
posed, to enable us to know any truth whatever, it is to be noted that 
whatever is true is so only because of the absolute truth, that is, because 
it participates in that truth. There must, therefore, exist an absolute 
truth : tms truth is God. (^, therefore, exists. Again, it is undenia- 
ble that we strive after what is good, for we all seek to be happy. 
There are many kinds of changeable good after which we may strive. 
Put, nothing changeable is good of itself ; it is good only because it 
participates in the good which is absolute and unchangeable. It fol- 
lows that there must exist a good which is, in itself, absolute and un- 
changeable. This good is G od. God, therefore, exists {Le Lib. Arb., 
II, c. 3, 16 ; Be Trin., VIII, c. 3). 

2. (W, as He is in Himself, is above all predicates. No one of the 
categories can be applied to Him in the sense in which it is appHcaUe 
to creatures. Even the category of Substance cannot be applied to Him 
in its proper sense ; if it were so, then it would follow that He could be 
the subject of accidents. In regard to God, it is better to employ the 
notion Essence (Essentia) than the notion Substance. From this it 
follows that God, as He is in Himself, is inoompr^ensible and ineffable ; 
there exists no term which is worthy of Him or which rightly signifies 
His Beiag. In Ihe right understanding of this truth consists the right 
knowledge of God. Dm meUm seitur neseiendo. If, however, we speak 
of Trim in human language, we must attribute to Him aU that our 
thoughts can conceive (ff what is lofriest and most excellent. 

3. God is absolute simplicity. He is not only free from every ad- 
mixture of material dement — an eternal immutable Form — but, further- 
more, every attribute which belongs to Him is one and the same thing 
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Trith His Essence. In God, being, life, wisdom, goodness, ete., are 
not difierent things; all these ate, in Him, one and the same thing— 
His absolute infinite Essence. God is not good or just beoa^ of par- 
tioipated justice or goodness ; He is HU own justice and Modness. The 
same holds of HU other attributes. God U, therefore, absolutely unmut- 
able and imperishable ; no shadow of change can affect Him. 

4. God is eternal. His exUtence U an unchan^g present, without 
a past and without a future. God is immeasuraUe and omipresent ; 
limitetion and extension m space have no application to Him. He is 
above space and above time ; and yet He is in every space and at all 
tiTWRgj whole in the whole, and whole in every part.^ 

5. God U absolute intelligence and absolute will, and U, therefore, 
the absolute spirit. As ^irit, God U Divine. Conceiving in thought 
HU own Essence, He generates within Himself the Eternal, Personal 
Word, in whom the whole infinitude of HU Being U expressed. The 
Divine Word U thus the Son of God, the Personal Image of the Father. 
A^in, the Father loves Himself in the Son, and the Son loves Himself 
in the Father, and in thU love there proceeds from both Love rendered 
personal— the Holy Ghost In the Divine Word, moreover, the Father 
expresses not merely Himsdf, He expresses all other things likewise. 
The Divine Word includes within Himself the ideas or pnmal causes of all 
things ; these ideas may even be said to be the Logos Himself, for nothing 
can exUt in Him whion U not HU Being its^. 

6. God U omniscient Hothing U hidden from HU gaze. His 
knowledge U antecedent to the exUtenoe of things which are. We have 
knowledge of things because they are, and in so far forth as they are ; 
but things are for the reason that God knows them, and after the manner 
that God knows them. God U absolutely free. He is sufiicient for His 
own happiness. He has no need of any other thing. AU His actions, 
therefore, producing effects extrinsic to EGmself are absolutely free. Ho 
shadow of necessily can affect HU will Whatever He determines on, 
He chooses freely ; hut His choice once made, He cannot change HU 
decision ; such a change would imply imperfection of knowledge or im- 
perfection of wilL 

7. God U omnipotent "V^^atever He wills He can effect, and He can 
effect it by His mere will, without need of the concurrence of any other 
cause. God’s v^U co-extensive with God’s power. TOatever U in 
contradiction with His essence or His attributes, that God cannot will, 
and, consequently, cannot effect It would be weakness in TTim to will 
or to effect anything of thU kind. God U absolutely holy ; Ho can will 
nothing except what U good j evil He can neither desire nor do. It is, 
memfom, impossible that He should be the author of evil in the world. 
Godismfimtely good; what He wiUs, He wilU for the good of HU 
creatures. He is, however, absolutely just ; He must therrfore reward 
or pumsh each man according to hU deserts. 

not exUt any eternal matter, apart from God, out of 
which He fadiioned created world ; for God, being omnipotent, has 
no need of amatenal substrate on which to exercise HU productive 
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S )wer ; His omnipotence is competent to give things their total being. 

or has God produced the world from out His own beii^; in such a 
supposition the world would he like to Him in nature, ^e origin of 
the world can, therefore, be explained only by creation from nothing. 
God created the world from nothing. But He did not efiect this creation 
tmconsdoudy . He reproduced in creation the eternal ideas of the Divine 
Word. Every species of being has its proper idea in the Divine "Word, 
and is created to the likeness of that idea. 

9. The creation of the world is the revelation of the Divine goodness. 
God was not, however, so moved by His goodness to create, that creation 
was for Him a necessity. On the contrary, the ultimate and highest 
reason for creation was the absolute and free choice of God. He has 
created the world because He willed so to do To seek a higher reason 
for this Divine resolve would be to set above God a higher power on 
which He would be dependent, and so to deny His supremacy. The 
perfection and happiness of God have received no increase from creation ; 
the creative activity of God has been a benefit to creatures only. 

10. Created thmgs are not without beginning, and they are not 
eternal, for they are changeable and perishable, and what is changeable 
and perishable cannot be eternal. Whatever is created is limited in time 
and space. Time is the measure of movement ; it can begin only with 
the beginning of motion. Hence the world is not in time ; contrariwise 
time was oreajted in and with the world. Before the creation of the 
world there was no time. The same holds good of i^ace, for without an 
exteaded world space is inconoeivable. 

11. God created all things simultaneously — the world of spirits and 
the world of matter. Orewdt omnia simul. In the Scriptural express* 
sion : ** God created the heavens and the earth,” we are to understand 
by the term “heaven’* the world of spirits, and by the term “ earth ” 
corporeal nature. Matter without form was the direct product of the 
Divine act of creation. This formless matter had no determinate — no 
actual character; it was “almost nothing.” It could not, therefore, 
exist for an instant in the formless condition ; it must have been clothed 
in some form or other from the beginning. Matter, then, does not come 
before form, in the order of time ; it takes precedence in the order of 
nature — that is to say, matter must be presupposed as the substrate of 
form ; it is only in tms sense that matter can be said to have been created 
first. We must, further, distinguish between spiritual and corporeal 
matter, of which one is the substrate of the corporeal, the other of 
the spiritual world. 

12. AU things having been simultaneously created, we cannot under- 
stand by the “ six days” of the Mosaic narrative six successive periods 
of time. The six days r^resent no more than the order in which things 
follow one another in the gradations of being. The six days were con- 
sequently only one day, or, more properly, one instant, which is men- 
i^oned six times, because the Scripture, at each mention of the term, in- 
•«roduoes a new order of bemg, which, of its nature, is next to that 
immediately preceding, its existence being dependent on the existence 
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of tlie preceding order. By the six days is meant no more than 
that the universe of things is divided into six gradations of being ; and 
as the number six is the most perfect number, the phrase may be imder- 
stood to signify the perfection of the world which God has created. 

13. The duration of the created world depends upon God’s conser- 
vation of its existence. If the sustaining power of God were for a 
moment withdrawn, the world would sink back into nothingness 
The Divine wisdom has furthermore established all things in a compre- 
hensive order, and assigned to each being its determine place in this 
order ; and as He has made all things in order, so does He govern all 
things and guide them all by His providence to their appointed end. 
Evil itself is not excluded from this providence, for evil may be made 
to serve purposes of good. 

14. God is not, indeed, the author of evil ; but evil could not exist 
in the world unless by permission of God, since nothing exists contrary 
to His wiB. Evil is opposed to the wiB of God in so far as He abhors 
it, but it is not opposed to the wiB of God in the sense that it exists in 
spite of Him. Consequently, though evil, in itself, is not good, yet it 
may be said that it is weB it should exist, since it does not exist without 
God’s (permissive) will. But it is weB that it should only exist in so 
far as it is subservient to good. God can draw good out of evil. Evil, 
then, is against established order, in so far as it disturbs that order, but it is 
not for this reason extrinsic to established order, forwhen.the evB exists 
it is made sub j ect to that order, and hence subservient to good. God might, 
indeed, have prevented evil, but He preferred to draw good from evil, 
rather than not permit evil at aB. The magnificence of the universal 
order is rendered more imposing by the presence of evB and by its sub- 
ordination to good. 

15. In the order of the universe there must be little things as well as 
great. We mustnot measure things by their usefulness to us ; we must not 
account evil whatever injures us ; we must judge each thing according 
to its own nature ; each has its own standwd of perfection— -its own 
form-— its own harmony in itself. AB creatures praise and glorify God, 
and this in such wise mat they invite man to praise and glorify Him. 
Man stands at the summit of the visible world ; he is the microcosmos, 
for he has within himself the being of inanimate bodies, the vegetative 
life of the plant, the sensuous faculties of the brute, and, over and above 
this, is possessed of reason, which last attribute brings him into kinship 
with the angels. Thus, he forms the link of union between the world of 
spirit and the world of matter. 

Psychology. 

§77. 

1. The human soul is a substance essentiaBy difierent from the body 
-~ammaterial, simple, and spiritud. The category of Quantity cannot 
be appBed to it ; it has not extension in mace. The proofs adduced by 
Augustine for this doctrine are, briefly, the foBowing : 
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{a.) If the soul were corporeal, it would be a body of determined 
quality. It would, in consequence, have knowledge of itself as being of 
Ais quality. This, however, is not the case. {De 7H»., X. c. 7.) 

(6.) Even the faculty of sensuous perception is inexplicable, if sup- 
pose to belong to a principle wholly material. If the soul were ooi‘- 
porealitcould notcontainat once witmn itself the vast number of sensuous 
images with which our memory is stored. Still less can our intellectual 
knowledge be attributed to a corporeal principle, for this knowledge is 
concerned with the immaterial and supersensuous, whereas the corporeal 
deals only with the corporeal and sensible ; to this only is its power 
proportioned. {Be Anima et ejus Orig., c. 17. Be Quant. Anim., c. 13.) 

(o.) When we reflect upon a truth, we penetrate and understand it 
more perfectly the more we withdraw from sense and retire within our- 
selves, and so become immersed in the truth. Now, if the soul were 
merely the harmony of the body, and not a substance distinct from it 
this divorce from the body and concentration of the soul within itself 
would be impossible. (Be Immort. Anim., o. 10.) 

(d.) The soul perceives at every point of the body the impressions 
made at that point aiid perceives them not by a portion of its being, but 
by the entire ego. It must therefore, be whole in every part of the 
body. This is possible only if the soul is of simple incorporeal nature, 
for a body, being an extended entity, can be present simmtaneously at 
several points omy by means of the several pai^ of which it is composed. 
(J^. 166, ad Eieron., p. 4.) 

2. From the immaterial and simple nature of the soul we may^ arp;ne 
to its further characteristics. In the first place it is essentially indivi- 
dual. There is no such thing as an universal soul — each man has his 
own individual souL In me second place, the soul of man, being 
essentially imiritual and rational, cannot be degraded to the condition of 
an irrational soul ; the doctrine of the migration of souls is, therefore, 
an absurdity. In the third place, the human soul is like in nature to 
the pure spirits or angds. Its nature, no doubt, disposes it to union 
with the body, but this does not make it specifically distinct from the 
angels, for the ang^, too, have bodies, though these are more perfect 
in kind than the bodies of men, and are immortal. It follows that man 
being distinguished from the brutes, on the one side, and from the 
angms, on the other, may be rightily defined an animal rationakmortale. 

3. ^e soul is not, as the Manicheans say, an emanation from God. If 
it were, it ought either to share in all the divine perfections, being of like 
nature with God, or the Divine substance ought to be capable of all 
those imperfections which we perceive in ourselves. The one alternative 
is as abs^ as the other. The soul must, therefore, like other beings, 
have been originally created by God. 

4. As to me pomt of time at which the soul of the first man was 
created, Augustine is led by his principle that God created all things at 
once, to the view that Adam’s soul was created at the same time as allother 
spiritual beings, and was subsequently united to the body. That union, 
however, was not the punishment of any offence ; the nature of the soul 
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Tflq inr ad its oiiioii with the body, tiie imioiL was not unnatural, nor was it 
for the soul a condition of misfortune. 

5. Augustine rejects the notion that all human souls have been created 
simultaneoudy and are united successively to the several bodies which they 
animate. The individual soul comes into existence with the individud 
body to which it belongs. But Au^stineis unable to arrive at a definite 
opinion as to the manner in whi(m these souls come into being. Their 
origin by a generative process would seem to him to afford the best ex- 
planation of the transmission of original sin ; but, on the other hand, it' 
is inconceivable to bim how one soul can be generated by another, if 
soul be an immaterial and simple essence. The theory of generation de- 
generates easily into Tradueianism — ^a doctrine which must be totally 
rejected, for it has meaning only in the h 3 rpothesiB that the soul is of a 
corporeal nature. 

6. But the theory of creation ii^ according to Augustine, surrounded 
with insoluble difficulties. If God daily creates new souls, these souls 
as the^ come forth from His hand must be good in themselves. How, 
intern union with the body they are made subject to original sin ; and as 
this union is not of their choice, but accomplished wholly by God, it is 
difficult to explain on what grounds those souls can be eternally repro- 
bated which could not by any possibility be purified by baptism, such 
souls, for instance, as those of children who die unbaptized. Gcd would 
be obliged to secure l^tism for such children ; for u, by uniting their 
souls to their bodies. He makes them subject to original sin. He is ooimd 
to make provision for their deliverance from this sm. But, on the other 
hand, God cannot be held to owe an^^hing to anyone. 

7. In this way, Augustine sees mfficulties on both sides, to which he 
can find no answer. He,therefore,holds it to be the more prudent, and the 
safer, course to suspend his judgment — ^and this all the more that Sacred 
Scripture does not lay down any definite teaching on the point. The 
passages which are cited in favour of the one theory or the other are 
not conclusive, because any one of them can be interpreted in the sense 
of either theory. This he undertakes to prove in regard to a number of 
such passages. 

8. Augustine asserts emphatically the oneness of the soul in man. 
The essential constituent parts of man are soul and body, and nothing 
more. If an argument be built on the words of the Apostle,' * the flesh wars 
against the spirit,’* to show that there are in man two souls substantially 
diflerent from one another, each having a will of its own, it might 
be argued with equal force, that there is no reason why we should stop 
at a duality of wills ; we should admit as many wills as there are opposuig 
tendencies in man, and these tendencies are numberless. 

9. In one aspect of its being the soul of man is in dose relation with 
the body, in another it is superior to the body. We may distinguish in 
the soul 9. pan infmor and a pan mpemi-, according to the mfEerent 
characters of the faculties vrith which it is endowed. By the lower part 
of the soul we mean the vegetative and sensitive faculties, in virtue of 
which the soul is the principle of corporeal life, as well as of sensuous 
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perception and locomotion. The functions of these faculties are essen- 
tially dependent upon the hodily organs. The hig-her part of the soul, 
on the omer hand, signifies the intellectual faculties — ^reason and will 
— ^faculties whose functions are not dependent on the hodily organism. 
Herein lies the difference between “spirit” and “soul.” The terms 
. are altogether relatiye : In so far forth as the soul stands in immediate 
relation with the body by its sensitiTe and vegetative faculties, it may 
be called “ soul ” in the smcter sense of the term ; in so far as it is exalted 
above thebodyin its functions of thought and will, it maybecalled “spirit.” 

10. The soul in its union with the body is the element which 
determines the nature or specific character of the compositeentity : “ Tradit 
speciem anima corpori, ut sit corpus, in q[uantum est.” {De Immort. 
Anim., 0 . 15.) Andnence, man, as man, is something different from either 
of the component elements of his being. The body is not man, neither 
is the soul ; man is the unit formed by both {Be. Mor. Eccl., I., c. 4). Body 
and soul in conjunction form a single nature different from both consti- 
tuents — ^this nature is man. 

11. The relations which subsist between the body and the soul in 
man render it impossible for the body to exercise independently any in- 
fluence upon the souL This becomes more evident if we observe that to 
admit Hie opposite would be to give the soul the character of matter which 
receives in itself the action of the body —a supposition which is incpm- 
patible with the spiritual nature of the soul, and its superiority to the 
body. The body, then, does not act upon the soul, but &e soul acts in 
and throimh the body. If the soul suffers, it is not that it is so affected 
by the body ; the affection comes from itself in so far as it has become 
capable of suffering by its union with the body, and by its activity in 
the organism. 

12. The action of the soul in the body and on the body is not, how- 
ever, immediate. Between the active soul and the organs of the body 
there is interposed a subtle element of a somewhat spiritual nature by 
means of whiw the action of the soul reaches the organs of the body. 
This element Augustine designates “ Inght ” or “ Air ; ” that is, he 
atrributes to it a nature analogous to that of light and air. In this way 
he tries to bridge over the chasm that separates the spiritual soul from 
matter. He is, however, ready to admit that it remains a mystery im- 
possible of adequate comprehension how the soul is united to a material 
body. 

13. The human soul, in so far as it is a sensitive soul, shows its ac- 
tivity in the functions of sensuous knowledge and sensuous appetite. 
To the faculty of sensuous knowledge bmong the external senses, 
the 8mm Cmmme or General Sense in which the external senses are 
united, the Imagination (vis spiritalis) and the Sensuous Memory. The 
Sensuous Appetite is the faculty of sensuous pleasure. To the soul, as 
spirit, Augustine assigns three fundamental fficulties: — Intellectual 
Memory (memoria), IntdQigence (intelligentia), and Will (voluntas). 
Furthermore, Intelligenoe is either intuitive or mscursive, and we must, 
therefore distinguish between Intellect (mens) and Beason (ratio). In 
other parts of his work, {Be Qmnt. Anim, c. 27), Augustine substitutes, 
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for the last two ienas> tlie espressions Eatio and Batiocmatio. The 
distinction here laid down is, it must he rememhered, only rdiatire. 

14. The soul, bang spirit, is created after the image of the Triune 
God. AH other things exhibit the imprint (vestigia) of the Trinity in 
their unity, form,^ and order ; but in the soul we have the image (imago) 
of God. Augustine explains variously wherein the image of God con- 
^s. He finds it in the trinitv of elemente — ^Being, Knowl^^ Will ; 
in the three fundamental faculties—Memory, Intelligence, Will ; and 
lastly in the action of these three fundamental faculties when they are 
concerned with God. When the soul mmnhen God, the tlmgU of God 
proceeds from this recollection, and with this thought is conjoined the 
iove of God, which wives as it were to hind together the recollection and 
the thought, iu this threefold action is reflected, in dear outline, the 
triune life of God. 

^ 15. The soul is, of its nature, immortal. Por this proposition Angus- 
<^me adduces many proofs, akin, for the most part, to the Platonist 
reasoning ; of this kind are the following : ~ 

{n t That thing in which the imperishable exists is itself imperishable. 
Aow trum em^s in the soul, inasmuch as the soul possesses it by know- 
iwge. Truth is imperishahle. Therefore, the soul must be impeiisbable 


(S) ^e wul is identified with Reason. Now Reason, as such, is im- 
mo^, for the pimciples of Reason are immortal It follows that the 
soui is impenshable, if the soul be inseparable from Reason. That it is 
msej^hle k proved by the feet that the union of the soul with Reason 
M mon m space, and the one, by consequence, cannot be separated 


V • ’ wimpensHable ; and, since Reason 

but also tie perpetuity i ite 

iite-uraely.itsw^.mthetrues^ ^ 

bodyoeneisteiBtluB, 

me soui is Me, whilst the bodr fo aIj xt. i 


he litt* tVo cease to beasoul, it would 


T*- i so me soul also must endn 

.rptb ieeSf e^. “5“ “ 


and the con 
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Ethics. 

§ 78. 

1. The subjectiTo basis of moral life is free will. Augustine uses 
the term liberty in a twofold sense : the one liberty of choice, the other 
freedom from eTil, and freedom for (supernatural) good. 

Free will, as a faculty of choice, is, according to Augustine, an essen- 
tial attribute of man, for 

■ (fl) Will is will precisely because it is exempted from physical neces- 
sity and determines itself to act or to forbear. Freedom is involved in 
this essential notion of will ; a will without freedom is inconceivable. {Be 
Lib. Arb.i HI. c. 3.) 

(&) Furthermore, consciousness testifies clearly to the freedom of the 
will Of what are we more keenly conscious tW of the fact that we 
have a will, and that we act by our will, unconstrained by any necessity ? 

{o) Without free will, the distinction between good and evil becomes 
unint^gible. If we were not free we could not be bound by any moral 
law : merit and demerit, reward and punishment, praise and blame, 
would be wholly meaningless. The very remorse which we experience 
in reference to certain actions is evident proof of free will, for we could 
not feel remorse for an act the performance or omission of which was 
notin our power. {Be Act. cont. Felie. Man., II. c. 8.) 

2. Freedomfromevilandfreedomfor (supematural)goodisnot, according 

to Augustine, an essentialattribute of thehuman will, itd^endson the grace 
of G-od. This grace alone can free us from evil and bestow the capabililv 
for (supernatural) good, as well as the desire of attaining it. Free will, 
as a faculty of choice, the Uhmm cannot be lost, but the free- 

dom from evil and the freedom for (supernatural) good may be forfeited, 
tho^h not otherwise than by our own fault. 

Free will, as a faculty of choice, is not destroyed orfmpaired by God’s 
providence. God foresees the actions of men as they are, namely, as free 
acts, which we are at liberty to perform or to omit. The foreknowledge 
of does not deprive free acts of their character of freedom. Man’s 
act is not what it is, because God foresees it thus, but rather Gk)d foresees 
it thus, because it is what it is. If man’s act were other than it is, God 
would have foreseen it to be otherwise. 

3. With this teaching regarding free will we may associate Augus- 
tine’s doctrine regarding the Sovereign Good. He distingui^es two 
kinds of good, the enjoyable and the useful. The enjoyable is that 
which, when possessed, makes us happy, and which, ther^ore, we desire 
for its own sake ; the useful is that wliioh is merely a means to the at- 
tainment of another good, and which, therefore, we desire and strive 
after for sake of something else. 

4. This being premised, it becomes clear that the Sovereign Good 
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must haye the following characteristics : — ^Itmust be an enjoyable ^od, 
which being possessed makes ns completely happy. It must be in^en- 
able ; a happmess which could be lost would not be true or perfect happi- 
ness at all. Lastly, it must be the source not only of our highest happmess, 
but also of our supreme perfection, for good, of its own nature, is calculated 
not only to make us happy but also to make us perfect. 

5. If this be so, it lollows that the Sovereign G-ood cannot consist 
either in sensual pleasure, or in virtue, for neither of these exhibits the 
characteristicswliioh belong to the Sovereign Good. The Sovereign Good 
must be something higher than man ; it can be no other than God— the 
Inhnite Good. The supreme happiness of man must, therefore, consist 
in the eternal contemplation and love of God, the Sovereign Good. It 
follows that for man God is the only enjoyable ^od, and that every other 
good is merely a useful good, that is to say, it should be used only for 
&e attainment of etemd happiness in God. 

6. It follows, further, that supreme happiness is not attainable in 
this life, and that it is reserved for us in the life to come. The ultimate end 
of man is to attain eternal happiness in God ; his ultimate end is, there- 
fore, not attainable in this life, it must be secured hereafter. This leads 
at once to the* rule of life for man. Man’s duty here below is to strive 
after the Sovereign Good, that is, to live so as to attain to the Sovereign 
Good in the life to come. 

7. The path of duty, in this respect, is marked for us by the Divine 
Law. We must act according to this law in order to fulfil the duty set 
us in life, and it is precisely in living and acting according to this law 
that mord goodness consists. But to fulfil this law in every respect, it is 
necessary to strive after virtue ; in virtue consists our moral perfection. 
Moral goodness is essentially connected with the final destiny of man ; 
so too, is virtue. Virtue is essentially the means to the attainment of 
the Sovereign Good ; this relation apart, virtue ceases to be virtue ; it 
becomes a mere form of self-deification which is vice, not virtue. 

8. Virtue is defined by Augustine “ Am*Tni habitus, naturae modo et 
rationi consentaneus ” Wont Jul. Pelag., IV., c. 3) ; or, as “ Ars bene 
recteque vivendi ” {De Okit Leif XIV., c. 9). It is, therefore, a capabi- 
lity or tendency of the will for good, acquired by the practice of what 
is good, and wMch implies strength and firmness of will in weU-doing. 
Virtue does not req^uire that man should be wholly inaccessible to the 
movements of passion ; the so-called airaStia is unnatural and contrary 
to virtue ; virtue requires only that the irafii? should be kept under 
control, that they should be restrained within the limits prescribed by 
the moral law, and thus made subservient to rightness of life. 

9. The Divine Law bemg the rule and standard of moral action, the 
point or precept of this law which is the basis of the whole and which 
includes vrithin it all other precepts, is the Law of Love. First in this 
order is the love of God ; the love of God is our first and highest duty. 
This love leads us to refer to God all that we are, all that we have, and 
all that we do, and thus to make of ourselves an oSering to Him. From 
the love of God is derived the true love of self, in vmnie of which we 
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seek what is best for ns, oup Supreme Good, God Himself. With this 
is united the love of our neighbour, which consists in this, that we desire 
for our neighbour as for ourselves his highest good, and, as far as in us 
Hes, assist him to attain it. 

10. As the law of love is the fundamental law of our moral life, so 
love is the fundamental virtue. It is the basis of all other virtues ; all 
other virtues are only special aspects of the virtue of love. In the first 
pkce, this holds good with regard to the Cardinal Virtues — ^Prudence, 
Fortitude, Temperance, and Justice. Prudence is love, in so far as it 
discriminates clearly between what is a help to it and what is a hinde- 
rance. Fortitude is love, in so far as it boldly and readily undergoes all 
things for sake of the object it loves. Temperance is love, in so far as 
it maintains itself inviolate and undefiled iot sake of what it loves. 
Finally, Justice is love, in so far as its service is wholly for the object 
loved, and it thus acquires dominion over all things else. {De Mor. 
Ecclf I., c. 15.) Love is, thus, the source of all that is morally good, 
and no work has worth or merit before God if it be not done for love. 

11. Evil is not a real substantial entity ; everything that is, in so 
far as it is, is both true and good. Evil is merely negation — ^negation 
of the ^d which ought to exist — ^that is to say, it is a privation of 
good. Evil is, therefore, possible only through good; if there were no 
good, a privation of good or loss of good would not be possible. A being 
absolutdy evil, in which no good whatever exists, is an impossibility ; 
be it ever so ei^, inasmuch as it is or has being, it is to that extent go^. 
Absolute evil is absolute negation-mere nothing. 

12. These considerations exhibit to us the relation which subsists 
between evil and the natural order. Evil is contrary to nature, since it 
deprives nature of its befitting good. In this sense it may be described 
as a deterioration or corruption of nature. But evil cannot destroy 
nature, for the corruption induced by evil supposes a nature or substance 
corrupted, and the destruction of t^ would involve the disappearance 
of the eviL 

13. With regard to the cause of evil, we must distinguish between 
the remote and the proximate cause. The remote cause is the finiteness 
and mutability of created things. It is only a being which is finite and 
changeable which can be subject to evil, God, the absolutdy immu- 
table, is beyond the reach of evil ; for the immutable, as such, cannot 
undergo a privation of good. The proximate source of evil is the free 
will of man. Free will alone can effect evil, as it alone can effect 
good. But beyond its freedom no further reason can be assigned why the 
free will does evil rather than good. The Manicheans are absurd, when 
they ftaaigu man’s bodily nature as a reason to explain why he does evil. 

14. We must distiugiiiRb two kinds of evu {malum) : the mahm 
cuIpcBf and the mdum pmoe. The former is moral evil— evil in the strict 
sense of the term ; the latter is a consequence of the former, and is 
occasioned by it. To begin with moral evil : it must consist in the 
privation of moral good, in man’s turning away from his Sovereign 
Good, and giving himself to good that is changeable. Good that is 
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changeable is not, indeed, evil in itself ; but -when man prefers it to the 
Sovereign Grood, and sets it above the Sovereign Grood, he perverts and 
disturbs right order, and precisely in this perversion of order lies the 
evil of his action. This turning away from the Sovereign Good, and 
turning to evil, tahes place when man violates the Divine law, which 
marks for him the path to the Sovereign Good. Hence moral evil — 
sin — ^may be defined “Dictum, factum vel concupitum contra legem 
Dei.” {Conira Fau%t. ILankh., XXII., c. 27.) 

15. Tk^inahimpmce is the actual loss of the Sovereign Good, in- 
curred as the punishment of moral evil. This last constitutes unhap- 
piness, for happiness can consist only in the |)Ossession of the Supreme 
Good. In the present life, this unhappiness is not felt in its fuU force, 
for the good of the mutable and created order goes some way to com- 
pensate for the loss ; but in the life to come such compensation is not 
admissible, and the fulness of misery must then be experienced. Such 
is the punishment of moral evil. That it should be indicted is a require- 
ment of God’s justice, and from this point of view it may be called good, 
since it is an effect of God’s justice. It is, therefore, an evil only for the 
man on whom it falls ; and m so far as it is thus an evil it is caused by 
man himself, for he has provoked it by his sin. As a requirement of 
justice it is good, for it is a restoration of the order that had been dis- 
turbed ; viewed in this light, it has God for its author. 

16. We see, then, that a good action im|)lies an approach to God, 
the Supreme Being ; whereas an evil action implies a separation from 
the Supreme Bein^' — a movement towards nothingness. Hence, it is 
only the good action which is a positive entity in every respect ; the 
evil act is positive only as an act ; the direction in which it tends is to 
non-being, it is in this regard something merely negative. This analysis 
warranted Augustine in asserting that evil may be said to have, not a cama 
efficiem but a causa defidens^ for it is essentially a defection from the 
highest perfection—^ retrogression towards imperfection and nothing- 
ness. 0)e Civ. Lei, XII., c. 7.) 

17. So much wilh regard to the general lines of Augustine’s Ethics. 
His teaching on the subject of Grace and Bedemption falls, no doubt, 
under this section ; but we cannot follow him into these questions; they 
belong to the history of dogma, not to the history of philosophy. We 
content ourselves with noticing a few points : 

(a.) The first mao, says Angostine, enjoyed freedom from evil and freedom for good, 
he conseqnently had power not to sin — " posse non peccare.” He needed, it is tm^ for 
this the assistance of Grod, bnt this assistance was merely an ac^vtoriim Hue quo non, 
that is, an aid without which he ootdd not succeed in avoiding evil and doing good ; but 
not a grace bjf means ofwhuA he did good. 

(b.) Bnt when the first man sinned, the ^ilt and the punishment of his sin descended 
upon all his posterity, for the reason tiiat uey were all contained semindUter in him. In 
consequmce of this inherited sia, man can no longer do that which is connected with his 
supernatural destiny, and he is thus made subject to evil. To the “ posse non peccare ” 
lias succeeded the " non posse non peccare.” Not that man is forced to evil by any 
intrinsic necessity, but that man is so hampered by sensual desires, that he can no longer 
shake himself frM from evU, for sensuality is ever dragging him down to it again. 

(c.) The human race was delivered from sin and its punishments by Christ. By His 
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Fapasion and Deat^ Girist has merited for tis the grace which destroys evil within ns, 
and m^es ns again capable of good. This grace, by which we do good, is not a mere 
tt^uiorium nm quo non, it is an ac^vtorium quo, that is, it not only makes the good 
possible for ns, it also e&cts the g^ within ns, altihongh not wimont onr wilh or 
farther than ow will co-operates, ^is grace restores the “posse non peccare,” it lea^ 
ns to the condition of eternal perfection, where tire “ posse non peccare ” is replaced by 
the non posse j^ccare.” 

(eZ.) !RMemption is,onthep^ofGod,afreeact. He would not have acted nnjnstly 
had He left all men in original sin and nnder the condemnation which follows it. But Be 
was pleased to show, on the one hand, what the offence of man deserved, and on the 
other what His own mercy could effect. He, therefore^ elected from toe masaa damna 
tionu a portioa of toe human race to be saved by His gratuitous grace, while He left the 
rest in toe masia damnatwnM. 

(e.) This dection is ctdled in Scripture I^edesiinatioa. The non-predestined are not 
altogether excluded from God’s grace ; but it is only in the elect that grace produces its 
full effi^ leading them effectually to their destined end. To toe non-predestined it is 
not an injustice mt toe^ are not elected ; they have deserved condemnation ; God does 
not predestine them to ; it is only because of His knowledge of toe evil which they do 

that they are condemned. This is what toe Scripture signifies by the term Jleprvbation. 

(/.) rVom the outset, God’s grace delivered a certain number of human b^^ from 
perdition, and this nnmlier constituted the kingdom of God, as opposed to toe kingdom 
of the world. The entire time covered by the existence of the human race is no mote 
than the period of development for these two kingdoms. In the end will come toe com- 
plete sep^tion of the meet from toe reprobate. After the general resurrection, toe 
former will receive eternal reward, the latter eternal pnnishment. There is no restora- 
tion of the reprobate, as imagined by Origen. 


18. The rastness of the doctrinal system of Augustine is apparent 
from even this hrief sketch. His inquiries coyered the whole range of 
speculative knowledge, and his dear and penetrating mind dijfused 
light iu every region of its investigations. It is not a matter of surprise 
that Augustme’s teaching should have exercised a larger influence on 
the devdopment of Christian philosophy than that of any other thinker. 


Claudiahu.s Mameetus, Boethihs, Cassiodoeijs. 

§ 79. 

1. With Augustine, the devdopment of Christian philosophy in the 
West came for a time to an end. It was not, however, that the intd- 
leots of the Christian Church had lost their power, or that the ardour 
for soientifio investigation had grown cold. The cause was wholly 
external in character; it is to be sought in the distidbances pro- 
duced by &e barbarian invasion. This migration of nations brought 
about tiie overthrow of existing social conditions ; and the long wars and 
turmoils which succeeded it rendered imposeihle the peacefm devdop- 
ment cd mteUectoal life, and gave little leisure for phuosophic thought. 
It was only in the retirement of the monasteries that Ohnstiaii science 
could still And an asylum. Here it took refuge, and here it cantinued 
to exist through the long period of genei^ catastrophe, waiting for 
times more favourable to its progress. It is noticeable that, after the 
time of Augustine, the labours of the men who concerned ^emsdves 
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TOth science were directed chiefly to collecting and preserving what had 
already been created. They laboured to preserve and transmit to better 
times the results already achieved by Christian science. To this their 
efforts were directed and in this consisted their chief merit. 

2. Of importance as a philosopher is the priest Claudianus Mamertus, of Vieime, in 
Gaul (almat the middle of the 5th century), because of his defence of the doctrine of the 
spirituality of the soul, contained in his work Statu AnwuB. The Semi-Pelamans, 
Cassian, Panstus, andGenna^ns (of the 5th century), following TertuUi^ and Hilary, 
had taught that the soul is of corporeal nature. God alone, they had held, is incorporeal 
all created things are corporeal, we human soul with the rest. Everything created, they 
argued, is limited, has consequently its place in space, and is therefore corporeal ; every- 
thmg created has quality and quantity ; God alone is above and beyond the Categories ; 
quality implies extension, and extension, without corporeal substance, is inconceivable. 
Fimtbermore, the soul dwells within the body, and for this reason is of limited extension. 
And is, consequently, a corporeal substance. In point of quality, it is of a nature resem- 
bling light or air, but is, uerer&eless, corporeal. 

.S. Against tiiis doctrine Claudianus protests. The world, to be perfect, he argues, 
must contain in itself beings of all kinds ; hence God must have created mcorporeal 
beings, and to this riass belong the souls of men. A further reason for holding human 
souls to be incorporeal is the teaching of Scripture that they are made after the likeness of 
the incorporeal God. The soul cannot be brought under the category of quantity, for its 
faculties of memory, reason, will, have no extension ; and since these faculties are one with 
the substance of the soul, the soul also must be without extension or quantity. The in- 
corporeal nature of the soul is further shown in the soul’s mtellectual activity. Sensible 
objects are perceived by it in unsensuous fashion, and besides, it is capable of compre- 
hending thesupetsensuona and incorporeal. From this we are forced to conclude that the 
soul IS itself supersensuous and incorporeal, for it could not, otherwise, have knowledge 
of obj'ects of this kind. Finally, the soul is present in every prt of the body, for it has 
perception of the impressions made on the different parts of the body. But it could not 
to present simultaneously in these several parts if it were not incoiporeal. 

4. Boethius Senator of Borne, who Sourished imder Theodoric, King of the 
Ostrogoths {a.1}. 470-526), and whom the accusations of his enemies consigned to long 
captivity and fmally to death, did much to preserve the learning of the ancients and of 
earlier Christianity. He translated the logical works of Aristotle, with the Is^ge ot 
Porphyry, on which he wrote a commentary. He also wrote a commentary on Cicero’s 
Topiea. The aim of Boethius in these writings was purely didactic. He endeavoured to 
transmit the achievements of earlier philosophers, in the form most easy of under- 
standing. The genuineness of the treatise De Tnnitate is disputed. 

5. But bis most remarkable work is the hook De Consolatum Philosophice, composed 
by him while in prison. It is classical in style, and is written partly in prose and pat^ 
in verse ; its contents may be described as a kind of Theodicea or Natural Theology. Hie 
endeavours to prove that the supreme good for man does not consist in riches or other 
possessions ; not in power or glory ; not in posts of honour or pleasure ; in a word not in finite 
good : that it lies beyond time, and can be no other than God. God, as the fulnesa^of good- 
ness, is the sovereign good for man. In the possession of God consists the happiness after 
whidb all are striving. To strive for this supreme good is the duty set us in life. The 
purpose of God’s providence is to lead us to this end. Li furtherance of this purpose, God 
makes use of the moat varied means, some pleasing to man, other some an auction to 
him. The good and the evil which happen to man in life are, in God’s design, alike con- 
trived for his salvation. The conviction that happiness awaits ns beyond the grave, and 
that ^6 good and ^e evil of life are means to attam it, is the firmest support of man in 
the vicissitndes of life : as long as he bolds fast by this troth he cannot be dismayed. 

6. The Senator Caasiodoms was a contemporary of Boethius (a.d. 468-676), and, like 
him, held important public ofidces under Theodoric. But he ultimately retired into the 
convent of Vivarium, near Squillace inBrottii, and there, with his monks, devoted himself 
exclusively to study and education. He composed a treatise on theological education, and 
on the liberal arts(Urammar, JUalectic and Rhetoric — ^the Trivinm; Arithmetic, Geometry, 
Music, ^tronomy— the Quadrivium.) These arts he held to to of much utility , as they aid us 
to acquire an understanding of Scriptyre and a knowledge of God. His treatise De 
Artibus ac DUdphuU Afdvsn Lihtralxiiim was much used as a text-book in succeeding 
centuries. 
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7. In His work De Amma, Cassiodorus cites for the spirituality of the soul the same 
proofs as Claudianus The human soul is not a part of Ood, for it is mutable ; but it is 
created after the image of God, and is therefoie incorporeal. The categoryj^of Quantity 
cannot be applied to the soul, for the leason that it is present in every part of 
the body. As to the soul’s Quality, it is of the nature of light. And, since it is created 
to the image of the immortal Creator, the soul, too, is immortal. 

8 In the first half of the seventh century lived Isidore, Bishop of Seville, who did 
much for the spread of learning among the Visigoths. His chief work is the treatise 
Onginum sive Etymologiarmn, a work of encyclopsedic character, which embraces all 
the knowledge of the time, sacred and profane. He was also the author of three books of 
Sentences, a Handbook of Christian Doctrine, much prized in later times and largely used 
Ss a text-book in schools, and finally of the books JOe Ordine Creaturarum and De Sfatura 
Re'i'um, 

9 Venerable Bede (a d. 674-735), was the first to spread instruction and to diffuse 

knowledge among the Anglo-Saxons. His works are numerous and ^ very varied in 
character, but they consist more of extracts and collections than original products 
of thought He composed some excellent summaries for use in teaching. Most important 
in connection with philosophy is his work JDe Natura which followed the hues of 

the work bearing the same name by Isidore 

These were the men who handed down the inheritance of learning, 
and prepared the way for the new era — the middle ages. 




